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FOREWORD 


In reprinting -Sir Charles Lyall’s translations of ancient Arabian 
Poetry, the publishers and family of the author have been actuated 
by a desire to bring before the pubbc a book which shall be ap- 
preciated for Its beauty, as well as valued for its worth as an historical 
document At this time w’hen the Arabs occupj- such an important 
2)lace in world politics, it is mterestmg to notice how their racial 
characteristics have persisted through the centuries their love for 
their horses and camels, their mcoriigible habit of raiding and utter 
indifference to so-called civilising mfluences They arc nomads and 
fighters by instinct and inclination — real childien of the Desert The 
poems in this volume will leinmd roadeis of the gieat Hebicw poems, 
BO familiar to them in the Old Testament the Song of Deborah and 
the Song of Solomon They differ fimdamentallv fiom the soft and 
sensuous veise of Omar Khaj-yam, beautiful on it is The books 
written about the exploits of the Arabs duiing the Great W'ar, have 
familiarised the public with their ways of speech, their courtesies and 
their customs It is hoped that this volume of poems w'lll create 
further interest in this virile people and their literature, of which 
Sir Charles Lyall w'as such a profoiuid and enthusiastic student 
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Page 3EXV., 4 lines from end, for ** chaee ** read ** chase 
Page nlvii., line 2, for aK%k^* read aihah&'x. 

Page 64, line 11 of poem, for “straight ” read “strait. 
Page 94. line 12, for “rampant** read “rampart.” 

Pago 125, line 13, for Jtamharah, read tTamAaral. 

Page 125. line 17, for 530 read 520. 



PREFACE 


Of the fifty translations contained in this book thirty-three origi- 
naUy appeared in the Journal of the Asiatic Somety of Bengal, in 
the years 1877, 1878, and 1881 ; the remaining seyenteen are now 
printed for the first time, and several of those repuhhshed have 
been considerably revised. 

Little has hitherto been done to make the poetry of Ancient 
Arabia known to the English reader, and that which has been 
attempted has followed other methods than those adopted in this col- 
lection. In it my endeavour has been, so far as my powers per- 
mitted, to render line for line and measure for measure, and to 
afford in a commentary all the explanation which seemed needful 
to the understanding of the text. In Germany a like task has 
been carried out for the whole of the Ham&sah by the illustrious 
Friedrich Rdckekt,' of whose work it would be on impertinence 
for mo to express my admiration. To this book I owe the first 
idea of adapting Arabian metres to English words, but have 
followed it in a somewhat different manner ; I have been obliged 
to do without the grace of rhyme, which others, more skilful 
than I, might have compassed* without departmg too widely from 
the literal rendering which it has been my effort to give; and I 

1 Hamisn, Oder die altesten Arabuchen Tolkslieder, ubersetzt imd erlaateit Ton Fnedticb 
Buckext. In zwei Teilen. Stuttgart, 1846. 
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have in some cases rather imitated and extended than exactly 
copied the original measures. 

Nearly all the explanatory matter, in the commentary and Intro- 
duction, IS drawn from original sources Much of it has, of course, 
been used before ; but where 1 could ascertain the authority quoted, 
I have when possible gone direct to it. I have not been careful, 
in a work which I hope may be read by others than students of 
Arabic, to cite in every case the author to whom I am indebted 
for information Professor Noldeke’s Beitraga zur Kenntmsa der 
Poesie der alien A.raher, and Professor Ahlwardt’s Bemerkungen uher 
die A.pchtheit der alien A.rahuehen Gedtchie have been constantly at 
my side in writmg the Introduction, and to them I owe many 
dues which have enabled me to profit by the stores of information 
in as-Suyuti's Muzhir and the Kiidh al-Aghani. I have avoided 
as far as I could matters of controversy, which cannot be ade- 
quately handled m a publication of this soit, and I have also 
for the same reason refrained, in my notes to the translations, 
from any discussion of the readings or renderings adopted. 

The first difficulty which a translator of Arabic encounters, 
in an endeavour to introduce his subject to a British audience, is 
the rendermg of the proper names. The language contains many 
sounds the right pronunciation of" which is difficult for a Euro- 
pean ; and Arabic names transliterated have an uncouth appear- 
ance, which is too apt to cause disgust and weariness. But neither 
can Arabic poetry be translated, nor stories about Arabs told, 
without the frequent use of Arabian names ; and the only satis- 
factory course is to give them on a consistent system, so spelt 
that those who care to pronounce them rightly may know what 
is meant, while those who do not care to do so will read them 
as they like. In the following pages the transliteration described 
below has been adopted : — 
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Vowels. — a unmarked, short, as in the first and last syllables of 
American, In Arabic-spcaking countries the sound of 
this vowel varies between the a in lad, the e in led, and 
the u in lud, according to the nature of the neighbouring 
consonants : but different dialects differ in the applica- 
tion of the rules. 
d, long, ns in father 
t unmarked, short, as in it. 
i, long, ns in machine 

u unmarked, short, as in lull. In certain situations, 
through the influence of a gnttuial letter, it approxi- 
mates to 0 in on . this has however been loft unmarked 
except in the well-known names ‘Omar, ‘OthmSn, ‘Om&n. 
a, long, as m rule. 

The long vowels should always be pronounced full 
Diphthongs. — at, ns in aisle, or rather as a sound between the t in rice 
and the eg in iheg 

au, as in the German Hatts, the ou in the Enghsli house. 
Consonants, as in English, with the following exceptions : 

d unmarked, fuithcr forward on the teeth than the English 
d, more like the French or Italian d 
dh, like th in then, wither (Old English ’S, Modem Greek S). 
d and dh are difficult letters which can be concctly learnt 
only from a speaker of Arabic : the reader may pro- 
nounce d as English d, and dh like dth (the th as in then) 
gh, a rough guttural like Modern Gieck 7, or Flemish g. 
h, except at the end of words (e g Hamdsah), where it 
is no longer heard, is to be always articulated, and 
M never used for the purpose of merely lengthening a towel, 
as m English and German ; e g Shahl is not to be 
sounded as if it rhymed with German Stahl, or Dhuhl 
as rhyming with Stuhl . the vowels in each case are 
short by nature, and the words should be pronounced 
Shd-hl, Dhd-hl (almost like Sha-hdl, Dhtt-hdl) 
h, a strong aspirate approximating to eh m loch (Scotch and 
German), but without its roughness 
h, sl k formed as low down in the throat as possible, the 
undotted k being formed high up between the tongue 
and the back of the palate. 
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Ih, the eh in leeh, with its t oiujhne&s. 
a unmarked, olnmys as m amce, never as in ta. 
a and f arc allied sounds uttered from the same place ; ( is 
nearly our t, hut uttered higher up on the palate, 
with a broadening and greater pressure of the tongue : 
s is the sibilant which is formed by the organs so 
placed, the breath escaping laterally. 
t, the Italian or French t, more dental than ours 
th, always as in thin, think (Modem Gieck $) 
w, y, always consonants 

Two gutturals for which there is no English equivalent are 
Tendered hy ’ and The first is a brief hiatus, formed by 
closing the fauces before the utterance of the next vowel or 
consonant. The second is a strong compression of the fauces of 
the same character, the right rendering of which requires oral 
explanation. 

The reader who is not careful about exactness may pronounce 
the dotted letters as if they were not dotted, and neglect the 
gutturals ’ and ‘, pronouncing a when followed by them as a 
{Ka'bali, K&bah ; Sa'd, Sad) and i and u as la and ua [Sht'b, Shiab ; 
Nu‘man, Nvaman). 
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OTRODUCTIOl^ 


Theib poetry “ is the public Eegister of the Arab people : by 
its means genealogies are remembered, and glorious deeds handed 
down to posterity.” ^ Or, as another ^ says ‘ “ Verse in the Days 
of the Ignorance was to the Arabs the Register of all they knew, 
and the utmost compass of their wisdom; with it they began 
their affairs, and with it they ended them.” It is this historical 
character, even mere than its high poetic interest, which gives 
its unique value to that winch has survived to us of the compositions 
of the ancient Arab poets. 

It is impossible to fix with any degree of certainty the date 
when the Arabs first began to practise the art of poetry. The 
oldest poets of whom we have any remains belong to the time 
Arabian Poetry, of the lYar of al-Basfts, or shortly before that, 
its nse, which would place them about a hundred and thirty 
years before the Flight. But these are spoken of, not as the 
inventors of the poetic art, but as the authorities for the laws 
of the Ifasldah or ode, a form of composition which is subject 
to very rigid conventions as to the contents and sequence of its 

‘ A saying to bo found (m mau) different shapes) in almost all the irorks which deal 
with the subject, I quote (thiough ns-Suyuti’s Miizhii, ii 335) from the Fikh al-Lttgkah 
of Ibn Fdns. The first to whom it is traceable appears to be the celebrated 'Abdallah ibu 
al-'Abbds, who was born shoitlj before the Flight, and died in the jear 68 The 
“ Eegister” to which Aiab poetij is compared is probably the famous Itiuiun of ‘Omar, in 
which the lineage and family histoiy of ereij single Mnslim entitled to a stipend from the 
State were recorded see Muir, Em ly Caliphate, pp 228-29 

‘ Muhammad ibu Salam al-dumaht [Miizhii, u 23G) 
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parts. Wkat we possess of the distinguished poets to whom these 
laws were due is cast in forms which we cannot but suppose to 
be the outcome of a long education in the construction of verse. 
The number and complexity of the measures which they use, their 
established laws of quantity and rhyme, and the uniform manner 
in which they introduce the subjects of their poems, notwithstanding 
the distance which often separated one composer from another, 
all point to a long previous study and cultivation of the art of 
expression and the capacities of their language, a study of which 
no record now remains. In the earliest poems, as they now stand, 
when we compare them with those of fifty or a hundred years 
later, we can detect little that is archaic or immature. Indeed, 
one of the most ancient of the group, Imra-al-Kais, is generally 
esteemed the greatest of them, and was so judged of by Muhammad 
himself. 

After this first outburst of song the cultivation of the art ex- 
tended with immense rapidity. Except the distant ‘Omfi,n and 
Mahrah, where the Himyaritic or an alhed speech still survived, 
no part of Arabia was without its poets. The “ Language of 
Ma'add ” — that is, the speech of the Central and so-called 
IshmaeUtic Arabs, — had by this time taken possession of the whole 
of al-Yaman except the coasts of the Indian Ocean ; the supremacy 
of the Tuhha‘8 or Himyarite Kings over the rest of the Peninsula 
had passed away for ever ; and m the course of the sixth century 
after Christ the last traces of it were obliterated when the Kings 
of Kindah were driven, with their people, from al-Yamkmah and 
Hajar back to their original inheritance in Hadramaut. A great 
uniformity of speech overspread the land, whether due, 
as is usually assumed, to the general observance of the 
Pilgrimage to Mekkah and the meeting of the tribes at ‘TTkidh, or 
to some other cause. The same masculine and expressive language 
was heard from al-Hirah on the Euphrates, under the shadow 
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of Persia, and Ghassan in Syria, beneath the great cathedral of 
Damascus, to San‘a and Aden in the far South, where a Persian 
governor ruled in the name of the Sh&hanshS,h, and the profession 
of the poet was everywhere honoured and rewarded. “ When there 
appeared a poet in a family of the Arabs, the other tribes round 
about would gather together to that family and wish them joy 
of their good luck. Feasts would be got ready, the women of 
the tribe would join together in bands, play^ing upon lutes, as 
they were wont to do at bridals, and the men and boys would 
congratulate one another; for a poet was a defence to the honour 
of them all, a weapon to ward off insult from their good name, 
and a means of perpetuating their glorious deeds and of establishing 
their fame for ever. And they used not to wish one another 
joy but for three things — the birth of a boy, the coming to light 
of a poet, and the foaling of a noble mare.” ' 

The hundred years which elapsed between the death of Kulaib 
and the appearance of Muhammad as a prophet saw all that is 
best of ancient Arab verse, and even the first threatenings of its 

, , , decline. Irara-al-Kais was rightly placed by ‘All ^ 
and decline * , , , , . 

before other poets in that he practised his art 

neither for fear nor favour , but by the end of this period it 
had already become the custom to icward lavishly those who com- 
posed panegyrics. The court of an-Nu'man, the last King of 
al-Hirah, was the resort of the most famous poets of the day, 
who lived luxuriously upon the bounty which their poems pro- 
cured. The same, though with a smaller circle of attendants, was 
the case at the court of Ghassan ; while within the Peninsula great 
chiefs vied with one another in the magnificence of the presents 
which they bestowed upon those who praised them in verse. 
These things led the way to the extravagances of after days, 

1 Ibn Rasbtk, quoted in Mtaht ) , u. 236. 

® Aghuni, w 97. 
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< when the art of poetry disappeared in that of flattery, and the 
I noble pride and free spirit of the Desert, which “never praised a 
‘ man hut for that which was in him,” ^ gave place to the servile and 
^ venal adulation of the courts of Damascus and Baghdad. 

The form and spirit of ancient Arabian poetry are very distinct, 
though it is not easy to bring it within the classes known to 
Its general European criticism. It is not epic, nor even 
character narrative, except in so far as the description of 
incident serves to heighten the picture of character. Still less 
is it dramatic, since the only person and measure known to the 
speaker are himself and his own ideal. The Glreek idyll is perhaps 
the type which comes nearest to it in Classical poetry. The Arabian 
ode sets forth before us a senes of pictures, drawn with confident 
skiU and first-hand knowledge, of the life its maker lived, of the 
objects among which he moved, of his horse, his camel, the wild 
creatures of the wilderness, and of the landscape in the midst 
of which his life and theirs was set; hut all, however loosely 
they seem to he hound together, are subordinate to one dominant 
idea, whic^ is the poet’s unfolding of himself, his admi'-ationa and 
his hates, his prowess and the freedom of his spirit. ' It is no 
poetry which seeks to give form to the suprasensual, which brings 
before us many-coloured stories, or casts a poetic light on a rich 
circle of thought : it is a poetry which makes it its main business 
to depict life and nature as they are, with little addition of 
phantasy.” * Ifo poetry better fulfils Mr. Matthew Arnold’s 
definition of “ a criticism of life ” ; no race has more completely 
succeeded in drawing itself for all time, in its grandeur and its 
limitations, its best' and its worst. It is in this sense that the 
poetry of the Fagan Arabs is most truly their history. In it 

' Aghbit, IX 147 The voids vere used by the Ehaltfah ‘Omar of Zuhair, iihe author 
of No L. m the following collectiou 

’ Neldcke, Stthuge sm Kimilntsi <kr Poeite dtr alien Ataber, p xxui. 
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the men of old live their very life, and have found for themselves 
an expression, the power and faithfulness of which those who 
understand it best are least able to exaggerate. The verse of 
Zuhair which stands on the title-page of this book is a true witness 
of their ideal in song : what a poet said in his rhymes he had 
experienced himself; what commended him to his hearers, what 
commends him to us, is the accuracy and truth with which he 
drew for them that which he and they knew, and joined their 
mind and life of every day to the choicest words and noblest 
form of utterance which their speech permitted. 

Arabic poetry of the Classical rge presents only two divisions, 
called by native authors the Ode (l-asidafi) and the Fragment [hil'ah). 
The latter is often merely a poition of the former detached from 
Odes and Occasional 1*8 context ; where it represents a really distinct 
pieces of verse, it may more suitably be described 

as an oceamnal piece. The Ode has a strictly prescribed sequence 
of ideas and subjects. Unless it be a lamentation over the dead, 
or deal with some equally serious topic, it must begin with the 
mention of women and the constantly shifted habitations of the 
wandering tribesmen seeking pasture throughout the Winter and 
Spring; the poet must tell of his love and its troubles, and, if he 
likes, may describe the beauty of his mistress. From this theme 
he turns to the main object of his poem, either abruptly or by inter- 
posing the description of his horse or camel, by the means of which 
he escapes from the burden of memory when it grows too hard for 
him; the swiftness of the boast he lides is compared to that of 
the wild kine of the desert, the wild ass, or the ostrich, in drawing 
which he displays his skill and intimate acquaintance with their 
habits. The main object, thus reached at last, may be a pane- 
gyric on his tribe, himself, or some other person, the description 
of some scene of travel or war, of the ehace or revelry, a satire, 
a pleading, or a warning to the foolish. Having said what he 
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has to say, he brings his poem to an end without any elaborate 
device, sometimes by some precepts of gnomic wisdom, often, by 
the description of a far-reaching storm, the sweep of which carries 
his thoughts to distant lands, or to the pastures whence he started, 
where its rain will revive again the freshness of the many-coloured 
upland meadows The compass of such an ode rarely exceeds a 
hundred couplets, or falls below twenty-five. The Mu'allak&t, 
called “the long poems” par ercellence, average eighty-five couplets 
each, the longest having 104 and the shortest sixty-four. The 
occasional piece is usually much shorter ; it is confined to some one 
incident or purpose, and it has none of the elaborate descriptive 
passages which are found in the Ode To understand it thoroughly 
we generally require to know the circumstances in which it was 
composed; it does not, like the kasidah, tell its own tale. In the 
following collection No L is the most complete example of a 
kasidah ; No. XLV. is an excellent specimen of the introductory 
portion or prelude ; No XLIX is an equally typical conclusion. 
In No. XLVIIT. the nature of the theme and the situation in 
which the poet found himself have combined to make the amatory 
prelude as short as possible : it is restricted to the mere mention 
of the woman’s name ,In Nos. XLVI. and XLVII. no such 
prelude exists at all ; the first is a dirge, to which it would 
obviously be inappropriate, the second a solemn exhortation to 
an enemy to exercise generosity towards a fallen foe. The rest 
of the collection is chiefly made up of occasional pieces, though 
several (e g. No. XXII. and nearly all the amatory poems. Nos 
XXXIV. to XLIII.) are fragments, either taken from or intended 
to form portions of completed odes The simplest kind of occasional 
piece IB exhibited by the extemporized iambics called rajaz, examples 
of which will be found in the stones of Duraid and Babi'ah appended 
to Nos. XXIII. and XXYII. It is probable that in this last style 
of composition we have the germ out of which Arabian poetry 
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sprang; its cadence is that into which the Arabic language most 
easily falls when it passes out of prose ; and the recurring rhymes, 
which are twice as frequent as in the majority of the other metres, 
are characteristic also of the measured prose which we find in the 
utterances of the pagan KaJiins or diviners, and the solemn warnings 
of the Kur’dii. The rnjaz metre was not used for kasldahs or odes 
until after the Flight. 

The Arab of the pagan times, like his descendant of the present 
day, lived by the breeding of horses, camels, and sheep. Except 
in al-Yaman and the lowlands of Tih^mah and Hajar, the soil of 
The pagan Arabs • peninsular Arabia is unfit, from want of moisture, 
their life producing grain. Date-palms were, then as 

now, grown in the spots watered by permanent wells, whence 
irrigation was practised by means of the Persian wheel, worked 
by a camel. The whole peninsula does not contain any permanent 
stream, nor any fountain the waters of which are not soon swallowed 
up by the sand. Rain, brought by the South-west Monsoon from 
the Indian Ocean, fulls on the lofty mountain ranges of al-Yaman 
during the summer months : the rest of the Arabian Dplands 
(called Najcl) is visited by showers only dining the months of 
winter and spring. These showers begin with the autumnal 
equinox, and continue through the winter, gradually falling off 
as the spring progresses. Their effect is to cause a vigorous growth 
of herbage over the great wastes of Central Arabia, and the re-^ 
plenishing of many watering-places which during the hot season 
are dry. The permanent settlements of each tribe are those about 
its permanent water-supply, which does not fail in summer; but 
as soon as the great downs of Najd become covered with the young 
pasture, the tribesmen move forth with their herds, and occupy 
their spring quarters until the fierce heat and drought which set 
in soon after the vernal equinox drive them back again to their 
wells. This pleasant season of grass, of flowers, and of plenty 
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(generally designated for shortness “the Spring,” but including 
our winter as well), when the herds of camels were thus distributed 
over the champaign, was the time during which the Arab poet 
made the acquaintances the breaking-o£F of which, by the approach 
of summer, he laments in the preludes to his odes. "When the 
calendar was first organized, about 150 years before Muhammad’s 
mission, the first three months of this spring season coincided nith 
the sacred months of peace ^ established by custom throughout 
Arabia; and war being thus forbidden, intimacies and friendships 
often sprang up between members of stocks which at other seasons 
were at deadly feud This is the situation winch the poems illustrate, 
and in the midst of which they place us 

War, private or public, personal or tribal, is the chief subject of 
the occasional pieces, but not to the same extent of the kasidahs. 
Fight and foray certainly bulked largely in the life of a pagan 

Arab They were the excitement of his days, the 
Sofiety and War , . , , , , , , , 

things which he lemenibcied amid the monotony 

of the years. Yet wo should probably mistake greatly if we 
imagined that he had nothing else to do. Even the most famous 
warriors were not always at war. Dm aid, who lived to be almost a 
hundred years old, is said to have made “near a hundred expeditions”: 
if his warlike activity occupied only half his life, this would give but 
two raids a year, many of which must have been very petty affairs ; 
and Duraid lived on a border-land, where the Hijaz marched with 
al-Yaman, the peoples of which weie as constantly at feud as those 
north and south of the Tweed when Scotland had a king of her 

’ The months of Dhu-1-Ka‘dnh, Dhn-l-Hiij.nh, and JIuhnrram The ancient Arabian 
year -was, like the present Jluliainniadan one, Innnr, hut an attempt n ns made to bnng it 
into accordance vith the natural solar rear bv the .addition, crei) three jears, of an mter- 
ealary mouth There uas, bower er, still a defect of rather more than a day in each year, 
and this in the eouise of tune had caused the months to retrograde so that, at the time of the 
Flight, they uere sit months fiom their oiiginnl place The intercalation was abolished by 
Muhammad m the 10th rear of the Flicrht, since rrliicli date the months hare ceased to hare 
any connection rritli the seasons, each going the rrholc ciiciiit of the solar yeai three times 
in the eouise of a century 
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own. The laws of blood-revenge, if they imposed on the relatives 
and fellow-tribesmen of the slam the duty of retaliation for all 
lives taken in a feud, yet had this virtue, that they made it a grave 
thing to shed blood. Certain large groups were, indeed, almost 
continually at war with one another, hla'add, tho people of the 
Hij&z and al-Yamaraah generally, looked upon al-Yaman as their 
natural prey, and weie constantly raiding on the herds of their 
southern neighbour. Between Tamim and Bakr son of Wail there 
was permanent bad blood, Gbatafan and Hawazin had a standing 
feud. In the north, the kingdom of al-Hiiah, tho representative of 
Persian predoniinanee, was the hereditary enemy of Ghassin, the 
representative of the might of Rome. But though there was strife 
and bloodshed enough and to spare, there must also have been much 
pastoral prosperity and friendly intci course. The times were hard 
for the weak and friendless, but they developed to their fullest the 
virtues of the strong In the maxims of conduct with which 
Zuhair’s great poem^ concludes ( — whether they are all rightly 
appended thereto or not — ) we sec a true minor of the age- a 
society in which men respected strength, and knew how- to combine 
for its sake, subordinating private likings to the common good of 
the tribe ; in w-hicli wisdom and experience w-ere honoured, and 
those men duly valued w'ho upheld public faith and common ties 
The distinctions of right and wrong were clear enough, if their 
application was restricted to a somewhat narrow sphere. With 
no national centre of authority, the duties of enforcing justice and 
providing for self-defence lay upon each man and his brethren by 
blood or covenant. The strong man armed kept his house : 

"Who holds not his foe away from his cistern with swoid and spear, 

it is broken and spoiled : who uses not roughness, him shall men wrong. 

The master- passion of the Arab was revenge. In its prosecution 


> Ko L. 
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lie was conscious of a burning fever, tbe only medicine for which 
^ , was the blood of his foe. Language in this sense 

Blood-ieTenge , 

recurs constantly throughout the pagan poetry • 

M Hearts are cuie(^pf rancour-sickness, whether men against as war, 
h ' or we carry death among Jhem dying, slaying, healing c omes . 

The root of this thirst for “ wild justice ” seems to lie in the strong 
affection by which men of the same kindred were bound together, 
an affection which is testified in the multitude of noble dirges which 
form one of the most attractive classes of the ancient poetry. We 
can understand how men who mourned for their brethren as Duraid did 
for ‘Abdallah, Mutammim for Malik, Lahid for Arbad, orjil-^hansa 
for Sakhr and Mu‘awiyah> were possessed hy a fury of hat.e against 
tho se to wh om their bereavement was due. And if this fury too often 
revolts us i n its expression of saiage joyovci the death of the slayer, 
we at least owe to the affection which inspii ed it some of the most admit - 
able pictures of heroic character which piimitive society has produced 
When not at war, the Aiab had plenty of occupation in 
attending to his herds of camels. Their flesh was his meat, their 
milk his drink, and from the latter he prepared a species of cheese 
called n/xif The giain which ho could not entirely 

Occupations t i i • p -r> 

do ^Mthout he piocmcd by ship from Egypt, and 

by land from the markets of al-‘Irdk, from the lowlands by the 

Persian Gulf, and peihaps from al-Yaman ' By their command 

over these sources of food supply the Kings of al-Hirah and the 

Persian Government were able to keep in check to a considerable 

extent the clans of the neighbouring desert. In this way the 

influence of al-Hirah was felt as far as, and even bej’ond, the 

mountains of Tayvi, while governors appointed direct from Persia 

ruled in Ha jar and brought pressure to bear on al-Yamamuh^ 

1 It IB doubtful whether tins region could do more th.in feed itself Wheat, bailey, and 
millet (dhwah^ sorobiim) ivcic thr cninK groiiva in nl-Yamnn 

^ See the &toi) ot the Da} oi ii^-SiilkaU m the notes to No XLVl. 
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The tending of camels pervades the whole of old Arabian poetry, 
and words and metaphors drawn from it are in constant use for 
all manner of strange purposes * The worth of all valuable things 
was estimated in camels, and these were the common currency 
in transactions between man and man. The horse was a more 
costly and precious possession, but figures to a considerably less 
extent in literature it ivas a luxury, the other a necessity. When 
men went upon an expedition, they rode camels, and led their 
mares alongside until they arrived at the place of action, when 
they mounted the latter. Sheep and goats were also kept in 
considerable numbers ; but the pasture which the country afforded 
was not so well suited to them as to the heids of camels, and 
we hear little of them in conipaiison with the latter. The Arabs 
of Najd had a great contempt for all handicrafts, which were 
often followed, like other petty commerce, and especially the sale 
of wine, by Jews settled among them. Among the sedentary and 
agiicultural population of al-Yaman, on the other hand, several 
manufactures existed, the products of which were highly esteemed 
elsewhere in Arabia. Red leather, made of hides tanned with the 
leaves of the salam {mimosa flaca), was an important article of com- 
merce in this region, u hich also supiilied woven fabrics, coarse and fine, 
musk, frankincense, and swoids made of iron smelted in the country. 
A great trade with India had the port of Aden for its emporium, 
and its wares were carried northwards through the province to the 
Hij&z, and thence by the prosper ous trading community of Mekkah on 
intoSyria. In such commercial venturesMuhammad’s youth was spent. 

Horse- racing was a favouiite pastime.* Another was a game 
of chance, played with arrows, called al-Maisv? The chace of 
^ ^ the wild ox (a species of bovine antelope) and the 

white antelope, and sometimes even of the wild 
ass (though the last was too swift to be often overtaken), was 
1 See Index, a.v. “ Camel ” * See p 19 ’ See p. 30. 
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tHe common form of sport. Trained dogs were used in following 
the two former, the hunter being mounted and armed with a bow 
and arrow's. AVith these animals, with the wolves and foxes, the 
hyenas, eagles, vultures, ostriches, hawks, sandgrouse, and other 
fauna of the wilderness, the poets had an intimate acquaintance. 
Of the lion we hear leas, though his name applied to men is 
of constant occurrence; certain places in the Peninsula, few in 
number, are mentioned as inhabited by lions, which also frequented 
the reedy swamps along the lower Euphrates ; but in the Uplands 
of Arabia there do not seem to have been manj' lions at the time 
, when the poems were composed. Wine ^ was drunk at festivals 
(but not as part of the ordinary diet) by those who could afford 
it, and power to stand much of it was one of the g^ifts of fortune 
of which men made their boast The rich at their feasts entertained 
their friends with plentiful ivine, flesh of camels and sheep, and 
perfumes, and as they ate and drank, Syrian or Persian singing- 
girls sang before them to the music of lutes. Generosity and 
hospitality were reckoned the first of virtues, and the hero of 
song must spare nothing for himself in the service of his guests. 
The picture drawn by Sulml in No. XXXII. of the following 
selections is a summary of many hundreds of like passages in 
the odes and fragments. The Arab thoroughly enjoyed his life : 
one * says — 

How wonderful were Life, would it but last! 

The thought of the grave gave him but a keener zest for the 
moment. Death was very present to him ; but the fame of a 
gallant man w'as more to him than death. 

It is by no means easy to characterise with confidence the religion 
of the Arabs before al-Islam. Wmghip of the sag, moon, and 


* See pp 62-63 

2 Al-Bui] of Tayyi. See J^amSsali, p 562 
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stars seems to have prevailed among them. We hear of idols to 
■which temples 'were ereoted, and trees an d ston es 
Heligion. ^liich were themselves worshipped as holy. But 
though the proper names borne by the Arabs of the Ignorance 
testify to some sort of devotion to these objects, we find little trace 
of it m the poems. It has been supposed that this is due to expur* 
gation of such passages by Muslim revisers in after days. It is 
indeed possible enough that Allah has been substituted in many 
places for al-IAt, but all the changes which we have to imagine 
are not of this simple character, nor has the elimination, if it was 
undertaken, been thoroughly carried out. In the absence of proof 
that more passages bearing on the pagan worship originally formed 
part of the poems, it would seem a better warranted conclusion that 
the Arab of Central Arabia, in the da}’^s before al-Isliim, interested 
himself little in religion of any sort A like character is given to 
the Bedawi of the present day, in spite of the mighty spiritual 
awakening wrought by Muhammad’s preaching, by travellers who 
have lived in his company ; and in this, as in many other things, it 
seems probable that he is a true descendant of his pagan forefathers. 
The same poet whose judgment on life has just been quoted ends 
his review thus : 

"We whirl our day from this to that — at last 

home come we, great our store or nought at all, 

To pits where underneath are hollow rooms, 
and overhead bioad flags for evermore * 

Nevertheless, of sacrifice and offerings we do hear. Al-Mundhir son 
of Mfl-as-Samfl, king of al-Hirah, offered up to al-'TJzzd (rendered 
by Procopius, who tells the tale, Aphrodite) the son of his rival 
al-H&rith of Ghassan, whom he had taken prisoner. A Syriac 
annalist says that he put to death as a sacrifice to the same goddess 
400 captive nuns® The poet of Asad, ‘Abid son of al-Abras, fell 
1 Ham^sah, p 662. ’ Koldeke, QeiehtohU der Satantden, p 171. 
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a Tictim to the same horrible custom.^ AI-Mandhir had made a 
TOW that on a certain day in each year he would sacrifice the first 
person he saw ; ‘Ahid came in sight on the unlucky day, and was 
accordingly killed and the altar smeared with his blood. But 
within the Peninsula we know of no instance of human sacrifice 
Camels, sheep, and goats were ofiered up at Mekkah, and at 
various stones (ansdb) elsewhere which were regarded either as 
idols or as altars of the gods. The sacrifices at Mekkah took place 
during the month of pilgrimage, one of the three sacred months 
with which the year ended and began ; those performed at other 
places were earned out in the fourth sacred month, called Rajah, 
the seventh of the 3'ear, which originalh’ fell in the middle of the 
summer. In this month also, as in the other eonsecutive three, 
war was forbidden. The institution of sacred months and the 
Mekkan pilgrimage are the most conspicuous observances of the 
prse-islamic religion, and must have bi ought some sense of its 
sanctions home to every Arab of Ma'add ^ 

Another evidence of some sort of religious feeling is the multitude 
of oaths with which the poems and the traditions relating to them 
are filled. “ Bj”^ God ! ” {Allah), " Bj" tlie Life of God ! ” are the 
commonest of these. An-Rdbighah fa jioet who had a close 
acquaintance with Christianitv') swears ® — “ By the life of Him to 
whom for yeais I have come as a pilgrim, and by the blood poured 
forth on the standing stones’ by^ Him vho gives security to the 
birds which take refuge with Him, against which brush without 
harming them the riders of Mekkah as they pass through the 
coverts where they dwell ! ” Idolatrous oaths are found, but not 

* The stOT) IS m Ajihaut, mx 8G-88 By a not uncommon confusion, the same story 
IS also told of an-Nu‘inan, the last king of al>Hirah, al-Mundhii's 'grandson (see Lane, s y 
ffhai I, etc ) Tins is consi'.tent neither ith the date ot *Abid (a contemporary of Hujr fathei 
of Imra-al'Kais) noi isith the fact that nn-Nu*maii \sas a Chnstian. 

* It IS uncertain ho^\ far the tribes ot al-Yaman took part m the pilgrimage. Probably 
the institution had oul) iccsutl) made lU A\a) among them at the time oi the appearance of 
Muhammad At leait tribes ot Yaixiaiuc origin, Kliath'am and Tajyi, did not observe 
the sacred mouths (see Lane, s v /lajum) 

3 See his diinift lu Ahlwardt, Sis Poets, pp 7-8 
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often — “ By al-L&t ! ’’ “ By al-Lat and al-‘Uzz£l ! ” “ By the Sun ! ” 
“ By the altar-stones of Wl,il ! ” Possibly “ By al-Lat ” has been 
changed in some cases to “ By All^h ” There is however no 
reasonable doubt that the name of Allah, the Supreme God, was 
well known to the Aiabs of the Ignorance ; their position in 
reference to the monotheism of al-Islam was not the denial of 
Him, but the assertion that He had sons and daughters, their 
tribal deities, who shared with Him in the divine power, and 
interceded with Him on behalf of their worshippers. This is clearly 
seen in the curious story of Muhammad’s lapse,' when he made 
a compromise with idolafiy and incited in the court of the Ka'bah 
the o3rd chapter of the Kur’an, which in its original form contained 
the following passage — 

"Have ye considcicd al-Ldt and al-'XTzzd, 

And JIandli tlio otlici thud f 

— Those are the most liigh-winging Heavenly Cranes, 
and vonly their interccssiou is graciously accepted by God. 

"Wherefore bow down bcfoie God and woiship Him! 

The effect of these iioids was to produce an immediate and delighted 
acceptance by the people of the Prophet’s message, and a peace 
which lasted long enough for its tidings to reach the believers who 
had taken refuge in distant Abyssinia, .and hastened on hearing of 
it to return. "VVhat Muhammad on this occasion admitted is evident 
from the words in the exactly contrary sense which were afterwards 
substituted for the third and fourth of these verses • 

Shall ye have the male offspimg, and Ho the female 
Venly this were an unjust division ' 

These are nought but names which yo and your fathers have 
named : God hath not sent down upon them any power. 
They who iioislup them follow nought but their own fancy, 
and that which their souls desire , and yet hath there come 
to them from thou Loid the true Guidance. 

1 See Tabart, i 1192-94, and Muir’e Life of Mahomet, pp. 86-90 

2 The three deihes named are all goddesses, beheied to represent phases of the moon. 
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Of a belief in a Future Life and a Reckoning beyond the grave 
the traces in the ancient poetry are not numerous, and most of those 
which exist appear to be due to Christian, and perhaps Jewish, 
influence.' The ordinary Arabs of the desert had but a vague 
Belief in a future notion of a Hereafter, and probably connected with 
it no idea of reward or punishment. One of their 
customs pointing to a belief that the dead did not wholly die was 
to tie by the grave of a dead man a she-camel or a mare, which was 
left there without food or water till it expired.* Muslim authors 
say that they thought that, at the Resurrection, the dead would 
come to the gathering-place of mankind riding upon the beast 
thus starved to death ; but it seems more probable that the animal 
was intended for his use in the world of shadows. Another strange 
superstition was that the soul of a dead man became an owl, which 
lived in or about the grave where his body was laid ; some restrict 
this notion to persons slain unavenged® The Arabs liked the 
neighbourhood of a grave to be green, and often dug one in a 
garden, where irrigation kept the herbage fresh. The body was 
placed in a lateral excavation^ hollowed out in the side of the 
trench dug downwards, and shut off from the latter by slabs of 
stone before the grave was filled in, above was a mound of earth, 
a cairn of stones, or a raised platform of stone flags 

The Arabs used to consult their deities as to the future, casting 


The Arabs disliked female children — “ They asenhe to God daughters — far he it from 
Him ' and for themsehes they desire them not. When news is brought to one of them that 
a girl has been bom to him, dark grows his face, and he is full of trouble he hides himself 
from his folk because of the ei il news , — shall he keep it in shame, or hide it away in the 
dust?” (Kur XVI 59-61) This dislike sometimes ivent the length of infanticide, female 
children being buried alive new-born But this ^custom had nenily died out in the Prophet’s 
time, when it was revised again by Kais son of ‘A'=im of Tamlin (see p 33) 

1 This point IS more fully treated in the notes to Ho XLVII I believe that there has 
been a tendency to underestimate the extent and amount of Christian influence throughout 
Arabia before Muhammad , hut it no doubt appealed only to the higher and devouter spiiits. 

* C^ed hBllyah 

3 See notes to No XXXIV. 

* Galled laM 
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lots (by means of specially- maiked arrows) befoio the shrine or 

„ image, as the Hebrews did before the Ephod ' 

Divination. i i i 

Besides this means of supernatural guidance, they 

had soothsayers or diviners, called KAhins,^ who delivered their 

oracles in a rapt style, in short rhyming sentences ivhich the hearers 

believed to be the direct utteiances of the Divine Power. Omens 

and auguries (drawn from the flight and cries of birds, the passage 

of animals in one direction or another, the fall of stones cast in 

a particular manner, etc ) were largely attended to, and the 

interpreters of these appearances were often women. 

The place of women in the society of pagan Arabia was 

appreciably higher than that which they hold under al-Islam No 

Place of women m doubt in the chances of war they fiequently in- 

old Arabia curred the risk of ill treatment but this risk 

they shared with all that was physically weak and helpless in 

those stormy times. They had much liberty which was afterwards 

denied them. They could exercise the right of divoice, which' 

Huhammad restricted to the husband They were much freer in 

their movements than they became after the ordinance of the veil 

had been prescribed. They entered general society, and showed 

hospitality to their husband’s friends In many cases they selected 

their mates for themsches, instead of having to accept the choice 

made for them by their guardians It is especially in this respect 

that the poetry of the Ignorance is distinguished from that of 

after years. The prelude to the kastdah is based upon frank, 

honest, and approximately equal relations of the sexes, guaranteed 

by mutual courtesy and respect, and belongs to an age when men 

could compare one woman with another, and had no small experience 

of the gracious and beautiful in womanhood. Such a female 

character as ash-Shanfard has drawn for us® was possible only 

1 See notes to No XLIX p. 106 
“ The same word os the Hebrew Kohin (A V. •• pneet ") 


3 Sea No XLV. 
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in the simplicity of the Desert. The new Faith did something 
women; but by the institution of the Yeil, by th e licence 
of divorce accorded to the husband alone, and by the sanction 
allowed to unlimited servile concubinage, for which there had been 
no opportunity in the days of the Ignorance, their position was 
fatally impaired. Human nature has been stronger than legislation, 
and among the millions of Muhammadans the liberties of divorce, 
concubinage, and even pol3’’gamy count for comparatively little ; 
but the Veil is a positive ordinance which is most strictly and 
generally observed, and it shuts out from society, from human 
intercourse and civilizing influence, the half of humankind The 
Arab humanists themselves wore struck hj' the deterioration in 
respect of sexual moiality which ensued upon al-Islam, and have 
noted it in no doubtful language.^ 

In this free and vigorous nomadic life the old poetry was born 
and grew, and upon it it hved. IThen the life changed with 
the great upheaval of al-Isl§,m, the poetry changed also. Muham- 
mad himself did not love the poets. Their careless enjoyment 
Effect of al-Isl.un 0^ fhe day, their extravagant boasting and exalta- 
on the oldpocti-). tribe and the singer’s self, the ideal 

of revelry and boundless generosity which they extolled, were all 
directly contrary to his seiious spirit.^ He had a special grievance 
against them in that his enemies called him a poet himself, and 
insinuated that his revelations were no better than their effusions. 

1 See 'Jhd of Ibn ‘Ahd-Eahbihi, ui 60 

‘ The deminciation of the poets m chop zvv , verses 221-227, of the Kui’dn is ivell 
known — 

Shall I declare unto yon upon whom the Dei ils descend ? 

They descend upon every w ickcd Liar ' 

They incline their ear unto them , and the most of them are liars. 

And the Poets— theie follow them those who go astray ; 

Seest thou not how m ciciy valley they wander distiaught. 

And liow they sai th.it winch they do not*’ 

— Sale those of them who ha\c believed, and do works of nghteousness, and keep 
God much in then minds 

The saving clause at the end has much the air of a subsequent addition 
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Yet lie employed poets in his service, and in the day of his power 
acknowledged the magic of verse. His immediate successors were 
men deeply imbued with the literature of the Desert, and good 
critics of that which is best in it. 'Omar in paiticular is frequently 
quoted as a witness in the discussion of the question which seems 
to have much exercised the early scholars — Who was the greatest 
poet of the Arabs ? When Muhammad arose, the poets were never 
more numerous, though the most famous had died before his 
teaching gained acceptance in the land. Those who had sung 
in the Ignorance, continued for the most part to sing under al- 
Islelm. If thej’’ had had formerly only to tell of strife between 
tribe and tribe, thej' now had the wonderful conquests of the new 
Faith in the North and West to celebrate, and leaders to praiso 
who commanded hosts before which the whole strength of a tribe 
was insignificant, and^ dispensed gifts such as had not entered into 
the imagination of those who had thronged the pett}' court of 
al-Hirah. There is no lack of verse dealing with warlike deeds 
during the first century after the Flight; the art of panegyric 
bloomed under a most favourable sun , and the luxui lous livinsr 
wliich set in with the conquests of Pcisia and Syria brought about 
a great development of sentimental and amatory poetry The 
Dynasty of Umayyah, which ruled at Damascus for near a hundred 
years,^ counted among its court poets names which their contem- 
poraries placed on a level with those of pagan days ; * and certainly 
there was more than a distant flavour of heathendom in their 


1 Mu'awijali was appointed goremor of Sjria by ‘Om.ii in a h IS Ins effective rule ns 
Khalifah mn) be considered to date from the battle of Siffin, 36-37. The dynnsti came to 
an end in 132 (dates a c 639, 637, 730) 

® The most celebrated poet, of the djnastj of Uraiii'yab wore ‘Omar son of Abu Habt'ah, 
of the Kiiraish (23-93), n mastei of am.iton poetii, J.uii and al-Farn/dak, both of Tamtm 
(bith died in 110), nl-Akhtal of Taghlib, a Christian bj religion, their chief innl. Jam!! of 
‘ITdhrah (died 82), Kuthni}ir of Knuzd'ah (died 105), nl-K umnit of Asnd (62-126), and 
Dhu-r nimmnh of ‘Adt ibu *Abd-ManSt (78-117) Dhii-r-ruminnh u ns the last really 
great repieseiitatise of desert song, he could neither lead nor iriite, bat amanuenses 
took down his poems at his dictation ' ‘ 
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verse. The one pious Muslim of this family who occupied the 
throne, 'Omar son of ‘Abd-al-‘Aziz,* clearly discerned the anti- 
islamic bias of their poetry, and refused to continue to them the 
gifts which they had received from his predecessors ; his reign 
of two yeais and a half was, however, hut a brief episode in the 
history of the House. 

But notwithstanding this activity in poetical composition, the 
great revolution' of al-Islim in reality brought to an end, not 
immediately, but surely, the inspiration of desert song From 

, the very commencement of their career of con- 
Clmnge in the •' 

Arabs language quest, a change m the Arabs’ language and their 
ways of life set in, winch gradually made the 
speech of the old poets strange to them, and their ideas and 
images no longer vivid presentments of things seen and known, 
but far-off and rapidly-fading memories of the past. The ex- 
pression no longer suited the life, and a new form of expression 
had not j'et been contrived. The whole strength of Arabia was 
flung northwards, eastwards, westwards Occupation followed 
conquest, and in the midst of a population speaking a kindred 
dialect,* the Arabic language lapidly assimilated’ itself to the 
speech of the conquered, and passed into a lopped and hioken 
condition, the parent of the colloquial idiom of the present day. 
Town life in al-‘Irak, in Syria, in Egypt, in Khurasan, took the 
place of the nomadic life of Arabia. The poetry of the Desert 
rested on conditions which, except for the few who were left behind 
in the great emigration, no longer existed. The things it described 
were no longer to be seen, and its faithfulness of description, 
wherein to its bearers its charm consisted, was no longer possible 
or capable of appreciation. For three or four geneiations men 
continued to make verse on the models of those who had so 

* AH 99-101 (ad 717-7*0). 

^ Tbe Aromaic oi (as Ibe Aiabs called it) NubatbiFaD 
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suddenly become “tbe ancients,” and to use tbeir images and 
language as a quarry ; but it was, in a steadily increasing degree, 
mere imitation, tbe serving-up again of things that bad been said 
before. And thus, with the fall of the House of Umayyah, Arabian 
poetry, rightly so called, came to an end. The poetic literature 
which succeeded it was inspired by study and reflection, not for 
the most part produced on Arab soil, and expressed in a speech 
which was no longer spoken as a vernacular.' 

Perhaps this rapid corruption of language and change of 
ideas might have been arrested, or might have come about 
more gradually, had any icntten literature existed 
noU\iitton'*bift when the Arabs first began to stream out of their 
Uanded down by country But the custom of committing verse 

to writing did not begin till near the end of the 
first century after the Flight The whole of the old poetry was 
preserved by oral tradition only The poet’s fellow-tribesmen were 
those uho kept his verses alive by continual recitation, and spread 
them on their wingless flight thioughout the land But besides 
this popular and generally diffused knowledge, a special apparatus 
existed for the perpetuation of a poet’s compositions in the institu- 
tion of )&uh, or reedds^ Evciy professed poet had his raid, to 
whom he committed his poems as he composed them, and who in 
his turn transmitted them to others. Many of tho ran Is were 
themselves poets, and many celebrated poets were also rdids. 
Imra-al-Kais, man of al-Yaman and prince of Hindah, was tho 
rdid of Abu Du’dd of al-Hirah, and is believed to have gained 


^ The nho^c remaiks mn<«t be iimlerstood of Arabic literature in general Arabia was 
not entirely depopulated m the hist century, and it uns a considerable time before tbe 
corruption of the Aiabic language in>adcd the Peninsula In the south, in al-Yamfimah, 
and elsewheie, many minor poets &m\i\cd who carried on tho traditions of the former 
tunes , and when the humanists iii tho second century began to search for relics of tho old 
poetry, then enquiries ucic regarded by the discoicry of much that had been so handed 
down But the centre ol gravity of the Ainb mce uns now oiii<«ide of Amhm, and it was 
there and not m the Peninsula that then hteratuie developed itself 
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from liim his skill in describing the horse, in •which he is reckoned 
a master. Zuhair of Muzainah was the vaul of Aus son of Ifajar 
of Tamlm, his step-father, and of at-Tufail of Ghant, both of 
whom he vastly eclipsed in fame His own r6.\cl was al-Hutai’ah 
of ‘Abs, who died in the j-ear of the Flight 59. Al-Hutai’ah’s 
rtvci was Hudbah son of Khashram of Kuda'ah, who was put to' 
death for homicide at al-Madinah shortly after 54; his rmil was 
Jamil of ‘TJdhrah, who died in 82 ; Jamil’s idfti was Kuthaiyir 
of Khuzi'ah, who died in 105 All these were distinguished poets 
as well as rdicls, and taken together they carry the tradition of 
the art over nearly two centuries. The office of a raid was not 
only to know the text of his master’s compositions, but also to 
be able to explain its allusions, to clear up its difficulties, and 
to relate the circumstances in which each poem was composed. 
His stock of knowledge thus consisted of tradition, in a great 
part historical, as well as of verse Although the art of writing had 
been applied to the Arabic language a considerable time before 
the appearance of Muhammad, and was well known by repute 
to the old poets,' and practically to most of the Kuraish, the 
characters used, being destitute of vowels and diacritical marks, 
were but a species of very impeifect shorthand, and verse so 
written would have required the assistance of one who was 
acquainted with the proper reading before it could be correctly 
read. It was not till the secretaries of al-Hajj&j, the famous 
governor of al-Tr&k, invented diacritical signs, by which the 15 
characters of the alphabet are made to do duty for 28 distinct 
letters, that written Arabic could be deciphered with any certainty ; 


^ One of the commonest of their «imilcs compares the lines loft by an encampment to 
lines of writing in a book According to al-Hantli’s Mit*aUakahf vv 66-67i the Peace of 
Dbu>l-Mn]uz, 'vihich terminated the \Vnr of al-Pobus about 534 a d , i>as embodied m a 
written treat) A bilingual in«-tnptiou, Aiabic and Grech, dated 668 ad, lias been 
discovered in the Hnurun, the chaiaLters of uhich arc identical uith those ot carl} Miislun 
times (Waddington, luuifjJtiom ffttctjites U lataua de ia Si/ae, 361, No 2464) 
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and the proper utterance of the vowels was not indicated till much 
later still. For these reasons, as well as from the persistence 
of ancient custom, the oral transmission of verse and the traditions 
relating to it continued long after the Kur’an, the other great 
literary inheritance of the Arab race, had been fixed in its written 
form. 

There can he little doubt that in the course of the century 
which elapsed between the Flight and the first commencement 
Losses due to this written record the poetry of the Ignorance and 
eause traditions relating to it suffered serious losses. 

Jtduis died and left no heirs ; whole tribes were scattered in distant 
lands, and forgot theif desert speech and the memories of pagan 
times. That which has survived to us must, in the ordinary course 
of transmission from man to man, have gained and lost something 
from the infirmities of human memory. It is the general opinion 
of the native critics that the extant poems of the Ignorance are 
hut the least part of what once existed, and that the great majority 
have been lost. Without entering on this question, however, or 
that of the authenticity of the poems still extant, it may be said 
that what remains is amply sufficient to give us a clear and 
comprehensive view of the life and temper of the age, and that 
questions as to authorship are for our purposes of but secondary 
importance. If a few of the poems the genuineness of which 
is disputed were the work of later times, they were at least the 
work of scholars who had thoroughly imbued themselves with the 
spirit of the ancients whom they imitated, and to whom they 
attributed their own compositions; while in the majority of cases 

1 Al-Hajid; ruled in nl-'Iidk from 73 to 9d H The diacritical miirks and rowel-signs 
now used areDehered to be the imention of the Father of Arabic grammar, al-Khalil son 
of Ahmad (100-175) but a distinction ot the vowels by means of colouied dots placed 
aboie, before, and below the consonants, is said to have been devised by Abu-1- Aswad 
ad-Du’alt (died 69} at the instance of Ziyad ibu Abihi during the reign of Hu'dwmh. 
This had reference, like the points invents by the scribes of al-Hajjdj, to the text of the 
Kur’au alone 


d 
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the question is not whether the poems are ancient and truly reflect 
the old life, but whether they are rightly assigned to the poets 
whoso names they hear. For us, to whom their interest consists 
in their contents, it matters little whether they be anonymous or 
attributed to their true authors. 

While the art of verse, as the ancients understood it, was thus 

little by little losing its vitality, and the poems and traditions 

of the heroic age passing beyond recovery by the death of those 

who knew them and the turning of men’s minds to other things. 

How the poems ^ study was gradually rising into prominence 

were presen ed to which eventually led to the transfer of all that 
US. theUuraaniflts .ti»i it , , -ii 

survived oi the old poetry to writing, and thus 
rescued it from the disappearance with which it was threatened. 
The same cause which brought about tho decay of Classical Arab 
verse — the corruption and change in the speech of the Arabs who 
settled the new Muslim empire — also rendered the language of 
the Sacred Volume, and of the traditions concerning the Prophet 
upon whose pattern believers were to fashion their lives, more 
and more unfamiliar and obscure. And from the necessity thus 
created of studying Classical Arabic as a foreign language arose 
the great fabric of Arabic Grammar and Lexicography. From 
the first days of this study the language of the old poets was 
applied to illustrate and explain that of the Kur’8,n and Tradition. 
“When ye desire to learn the meaning of any strange word in 
the Kur’an, look for it in the verses of the poets,” said Ibn al- 
‘ Abbas. At first single verses only were thus culled from the 
lips of rdiils, and woven into the commentary or treatise on 
grammar. The older the verse, the more authority it possessed, 
since only in the Ignorance and the Prophet’s own day was the 
language of the poets comparable with that used in the Kur’an. 
But in the course of time the verses themselves were seen to 
call for explanation : until they were fully understood, to use them 
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to elucidate the Holy Volume was to interpret the obscure by that 
■which, 'was darker still. So first their context was sought for, 
and then those who alone could give an account of them, the 
rdicis. Up to this time the study of language had been but the 
handmaid of theology, and profane literature was used only to 

illuminate the Sacred Word. But soon the scholars began to 

perceive that the poets had something to say for themselves, and 
that there was life and interest in the old traditions. Hitherto 
poetry, as practised by the Court poets of Damascus, had (not 
without reason) been looked on with a very evil eye by the pious. 
How the tables were turned ; the study of the language of the 
Kur’an developed into that of literature at large, and students 
became, not theologians, but humanists This great change fell 
in the last years of the Umayj'ad dj’nasty, and in the first three 
reigns of the House of al-‘Abb^s. The rule of al-Mansfir,' the 

second of the latter, is the time in which the commencement of 

criticism and record, as applied to the old literature, is commonly 
placed, though something was doubtless done before that. The 
greatest names * in this movement, as collectors and recorders of 

> 136-158 A H (734-775 a d ) 

‘‘‘ The foUomng list of cniment humnnists, mth their dates, will he found useful ■ — 
Clnejly eollertori — 

‘Amir son of Sharahll, ash-Sha‘bi . hom 29, died 104 or 105 

Abu ‘Amr ibn al-'Alil, the teacher of Ahu ‘TJhaidnh, and the first 
collector of much old poetr) , some of Imi a-al-Kais ii os first gathered 
by him a good commentator and traditioniet os well as a collector . 

bom 70, 68, or 66, died 161, 164 or 169 
^ammad ar-Bdiriyah, son of Shdpur, a man of Persian descent ' 
collector of the Ihlu'allnkilt and of most of Imra-al-Kais flonnshed 
mainly under the House of TJmaj^ah, from Ynsld II (101-105) to 
its downfall m 133, after which he liied on under al-Man^fir and al- 
Mahdl . . and died at an advanced age in 160 

Al-Mufaddal ad-Dahbt, first collector of the Mufaddaliyat, an 
excellent and trustworthy authonti on both text and tradition . , . died 168 

Khalaf al-Alimar, a foreigner (Turk or Persian of Parghfinah) by 
race his name is not associated with any special collection, but his 
knowledge of ancient poetry was most extensii e He is known, and 
Hammdd is suspected, to have put forward some of his own com* 
positions as ancient poems ... . . . died about 180 

d 2 
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ancient poetry, were Abu ‘Amr son of al-‘AM, Hammdd ar- 
HRwiyah, al-Mufaddal of Dabbab, and Khalaf al-Ahmar . as 
collectors and recorders of traditions, Abd ‘TJbaidah, al-Asma'i, the 
two al-Kalbis, father and son, Abu ‘Amr of Shaiban, Ibn-al-A‘r3,bi, 
as-Sukkari, and at-Tusi. To Hammid, who is said to have had 
a prodigious knowledge of ancient poetry, we owe the first re- 
daction of Imra-al-Kais’s poems, besides the selection called the 
seven Mu'allakat. To al-Mnfaddal is due an excellent collection 
of thirty odes, called after him the Mufaddalii/at Abfi ‘Ubaidah, 
as a teller of the stories of the pagan days, stands unrivalled : 
specimens of his narratives will be found in the notes to Nos. 
XXII., XXIII , and XXVIII. of these translations. Al-Asma‘i 
added to the original 30 odea of al-Mufacldal 90 more, making 
the collection in its present form 120 ; the poems of the six greatest 
of the pras-islamic poets were set m order by him ; and his work 
as a commentator and expounder of the beauties of the old poetry 
forms the basis of nearly all that has since been written on the 
subject. The two al-Kalbis were both painstaking workers in the 
field of tradition, and to them we owe the first attempts at a 
chronology of prae-islamic times, and most of the accepted genealogies 
of Arab tribes and famous men. As-Sukkari, besides much other 
work as a traditionist and commentator, collected the poems of 


Commentators and iradiUomsts 


AbR ‘Amr of Sbaiban 

born 93 or 96, died 206, 206, or 213 

Abtl ‘Ubaidah 

bom 112, 

died 208, 209, 210, or 211 
died 215, 216, or 217 

Al-Asma‘t 

, born 123, 

hluhammad al-Kalbi 


died 146 

Disham ibn al-Ealbi, his son 


died 204 

Ibn al-A‘rubi . 

born luO, 

died 231 or 233 

Ibn as-Sikkit 


died 244 or 246 

At-TM 


died about 230 

As-Sukkart 

born 212, 

died 270 or 273 

Al-Mubarrad, author of the Kamil 

born 213, 

died 282, 283 or 286 


It vriU be seen that the first fire names arc of men who ttere alite nhilc the tradition of the 
ancient poetiy Mas still iimutcrrupted (comp the dates i^iioii on p \\\m and p \\\iii, note] 
l^ammfid was brought into personal relations with al-i<'aiasduk and Dhu-r-rummab 
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tlie tribe of Hudbail, and added a commentary to them. At-Tftsl, 
wbo was a disciple of Ibn al-A'r&bi, edited the JDitcdn of Labid, 
from which No. XLVII. of the following selections is taken ; the 
commentary, besides his own remarks, contains those of al-Asma‘i, 
Ibn al-A‘rabi, and Abd ‘Amr of Shaiban. The greatest enthusiasm 
prevailed in the search for ancient poems and traditions. Arabs 
of the desert were gathered at al-Kufah and al-Basrah, and eagerly 
questioned as to anything they might be able to add to the store 
of knowledge ; later, it became the custom for the learned themselves 
to visit Arabia, and to tiavcl over the land, halting long at the 
settlements of each tiibe and collecting what they could. In this 
way the field was thoroughly searched, and the results gathered 
into the precious volumes which the scholars left behind them, 
and 'some of which hai'e at last, in these latter days, reached 
the final security of punt. 

The JHamd-Wi, from w Inch 44 of the 60 pieces translated in this 
volume are taken, is an anthology compiled, in or about the year 
220 of the Flight, by Habib son of Aus, called Abu Tammam, 
a man of hi ought up in the town of Hims or Xmessa 

in' Syria. Abft Tammam was born in 192 (808 a.d.) and died 
in 228 (843 a.d.),‘ and was himself a distinguished poet. The 
story told is that on his return journey from 
Khuidsan, whither he had gone for the purpose 
of presenting ‘Abdallah son of Tahir, the Governor, with a 
panegyric, he was snowed up for some weeks at Hamadhdn at 
the house of Abu-l-Wafa son of Salamah While so detained 
he profited by Abu-1- Wafa’s collection of books to compile 
therefrom the Ham^sah, and left it behind him as a present 
to his host. The book, on becoming known to the learned some 
timn later, was greatly admired, and a large number of com- 

1 Both dates are variously given . for his birth, besides 192, 172, 188, and 190 are 
mentioned , for his death, besides 228, 229, 231 and 232. 


The Hamdsafa 
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mentaries have been written upon it by different scholars. The 
one by the help of which the following translations have been 
made is the work of Abii Zakariya YahyA at-Tibrizl, who died 
in 502 (1109 a.d ). The Hamasah contains 884 poems or 
fragments, and is divided into ten Chapters or Books, into which 
the poems are arranged according to their subjects. The titles 
are (1) Harclihood, (2) Dirges, (3) Manneis, (4) Lots, (6) Satires, 
(6) Hospitality and Panegyric, (7) Desct ijitions, (8) Journeying and 
Drowsiness, (9) Pleasant) les, and (10) Blame of women. The first 
two books together make up more than half the compilation, and 
the first booh alone is more than thi ce-eighths of the whole, 
to which it gives its name; hamasah in Arabic signifies strength, 
courage, firmness, hardness — in a woid, all the qualities pertaining 
to the ideal of manliness as held by the Arabs Of the 44 poems 
translated, 17 (Nos. I. and III. to XVIII.) are from the first 
Book, 11 (Nos. XIX. to XXIX ) are from the second {Doges), and 
one (No. XXX.) from the Commentary, 3 (Nos. XXXI.-XXXIII.) 
are from the third [Hanneis), 10 (XXXIV.-XLIII.) are from 
the fourth {Loie), and two (Nos II. and XLIV.) from the fifth 
{Satoe). The thread of connection which determines the place 
of the poems in the compilation is often very slight ; thus, 
No. VI. no doubt follows No. V. because both are by the same 
author and relate to the same incident, though their tone is 
widely different : No. VII. follows, not because it depicts some 
phase of hardihood, but because it is a passage resembling in its 
feeling the conclusion of No. VI. No. XV. comes in the first 
Book, perhaps, because of the hardness with which the poet steels 
his heart to wish for his niece’s death, in spite of his love for 
her • No. XVI. certainly exhibits no hardness of any kmd, but 
is allied in thought to No. XV. 

It is sometimes objected to an anthology that, from its nature 
as a choice of the best passages out of a literature, it affords no 
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fair criterion of its average level of interest and merit : on the 
other hand, a collection of detached passages separated from their 
context is liable to give an erroneous view of the artistic effect 
of its selections in their proper place The Hamiisah is of course 
in some degree obnoxious to these objections. If, however, the 
passages chosen are, in their original language, too favourable 
samples of the whole, they lose so much in the process of trans- 
lation that the balance is fully redressed. But Abii Tammam’s 
compilation is not to any large extent a choice of the best 
passages out of the mass of Arabian poetry. The most eminent 
poets, whose works have been gathered into a cUiiuii or collected 
edition, are hardly represented in it at all, the majority of the 
authors whose names occur are otherwise almost unknown, and 
the verses attributed to them, pci haps, the onlj’’ ones they are 
remembered to havo made. Tho book, so far as it contains old 
Arabian poetry (for much of it is tho work of jEpiffont), is thus 
a sufficiently fair specimen of the general average of poetic power 
attained by authois not of the highest rank, who made verse 
because to do sq was the custom of the time, and the natural 
mode of commemorating their deeds or conveying their desires. 
Most of the poems, again, at any rate the occasional pieces, are 
probably entire, or, if pruned of a few superfluous lines, have lost 
little in the process; while, as regards those which arc fragments 
of longer poems, the whole constitution of the Arabian ode of the 
classical period is such that its parts cohere very loosely together, 
and thus often admit of being separately quoted without injury 
to their own proper efiect, though that portion of the ode which 
is omitted from the quotation may of course suffer from the 
abstraction of the brilliant passages intended to relieve its inferior 
interest. 

The collection called the Mnfaddaliy&t, from which I^os. XLV. 
and XLYI. have been taken, has been already mentioned, as well 
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as the Diiidns or collected works of Lahid (No. XL VII.) and 

an-Ndbighah (No. XLYIII.). The last two pieces translated 

(Nos. XLIX. and L ) are taken from the celebrated series called 

the Mu'allaKat, commonly rendered “ the Suspended Poems.” 

This name was probably given to them by the 

The Mu'allaklt ® i , 

person who brought them together, as the best 

odes of the ancient poetry, and this is generally admitted to have 

been Hammad ar-Rawi3^ah, the name is most likely derived from 

the word ‘ilk, meaning “ a precious thing, or a thing held in high 

estimation,” either because one “ hangs on ” tenaciously to it, 

or because it is “ hung up ” in a place of honour, or in a conspicuous 

place, in a treasury or storehouse There is no ancient authority 

for the legend which has been frequently repeated, that these 

seven poems were determined by the judges at ‘Uk&dh in the 

pagan daj's to bo the most excellent compositions of the Arabs, 

and that they were written in letters of gold upon pieces of fine 

Egyptian linen and hung up in the court of the Ea'bah. On the 

contrary, there is no reason to believe that they, any more than 

the rest of the ancient poetry, were ever reduced to writing at all 

until the time of Hammad, whose judgment in including some 

of the seven in his collection has not passed unchallenged. They 

are also known by the names of the “Seven Long Poems,” the 

“Seven Strings of Pearls,” and (in reference to the legend above 

mentioned) “ the Golden Odes ” 

A work indispensable to the study of the ancient poetry, from 

which most of the matter contained in the notes to the translations 

TheiTi/uj in this book has been supplied, is the Kildh-cU- 

tti-Aghant, Aglidiil of Abu-l-Faraj of Isfahan. The author, 

who was a descendant of Marwin, the last Khaltfah in the East 

of the House of Umayyah, was born in 284 (897 a.d.) and died 

in 366 (967 a.d,). The object of his great work, on which he 

spent fifty years of his life, was to bring together the poems 
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of tlie Ai’aljs, ancient and modern, which Lad been set to music, 
and to assign to each piece its author’s name, as well as that 
of the musician who joined it to its melody. After each poet’s 
or musician’s name is gathered all the genealogical, biographical, 
or anecdotic matter relating to him which was to be found in the 
works of the traditionists, so that the book is not only an encyclo- 
paedia of Arab music, but also a biographical dictionary of poets 
and musicians. The original works of the great traditionists Abd 
‘TJbaidah, al-Asma‘i, and the rest, upon which it was founded, 
have for the most part been lost, and it remains almost alone to 
represent them Nearly all our knowledge of ancient Arabia, 
its history, and its people, is drawn from this work, which was 
for the first time made generally accessible by being printed by 
the Egyptian Government at the Bdl^k press in 1868. 

In the majority of the translations contained in this volume 
The metres of attempt has been made to imitate the metres 

Arabic poetiy original Arabic, and some account of these 

is therefore necessary. Aiabic verse is made up either of couplets 
or single lines, the same rhyme being preserved from the 
beginning to the end of the poem ‘ Where couplets are used, 
the two halves of the first couplet rhyme together, but in the 
succeeding couplets the rhyme occurs only at the end of the second 
hemistich. Where single lines are used, each line ends with the same 
rhyme No attempt has been made (except in one or two very brief 
examples) to imitate the Arabian rhyme-system. To do so thoroughly 
is quite beyond the power of our language, and to approximate to it 
would require considerable sacrifices of fidelity of translation.^ 

* I do not here speak of post-clnssical foini!. of lerso 

^ Some idcn of the tom de fore which is often iiuohcd m the construction of an Arabic 

S oem upon the same 1 In me mav be <;ninid iiom the Mu'allaknh ot Labid, in which the 
ifhcult rhyme -uiiiu/iu is niiiiti/ timo lepcatid, the same rhyme-woid neici being' used 
twice that is to say, each \ert>e ends with a nonu m -um (not one of the most common 
emhnos), in the nommitiic case, joined to an alli\ed pionoun of the 3id peison feminine, 
for which a uoiiii has to be found lu what precedes In spite of these tiammils, the march 
of the poem is casj and dignified, and the pictures which it piesents most visid. 
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Arabian prosody in its general features resembles that of Greek 
and Latin : that is to say, the prosodial value of syllables depends 
not upon their accent, as in English, but upon the quantity or 
position of their vowels. These imitations, therefore, in our 
accentual speech, are open to the same objections, and subject 
to the same limitations, as English and German imitations of 
classical metres such as the hexameter and the elegiac. Owing, 
however, to the large number of syllables in most Arabic metres 
which may be either long or short, these forms of rhythm are 
more suitable for adaptation to our language than those of Greek 
and Latin. 

The oldest and simplest of all Arab metres is that called 
Itnjas} consisting of iambic dipodia, usually two 
or three to the line. Of these dipodia the second 
foot must be an iambus, but the two preceding syllables may be 
either both long or both shoi't, or the first long and the second 
short. In this form of verse all the lines rhyme. It is used 
omefly for extempore recitations on occasions of combat, boasting, 
and the like. Examples will be found in the stories of Eabi'ah 
son of Mukaddam contained in the notes to Nos. XXIII. and 
XXVIII. 

A common metre allied to the iambic rajaz is the K&mil, the 
form of which used in these translations is the 
trimeter, scanned thus: — ^ 




K&mtl 




Here in every foot the two consecutive short syllables may be 
replaced by one long. Examples, in Arabic : — 


1 Except Sajaz, none of ttie names of the metres are ancient , most of them were invented 
by tbe famous grammarian al-EhaUl son of Ahmad (100-17S) 

a Except where otherwise mentioned, these schemes exhibit the scansion of couplets, the 
arrangement of the second hemistich is often different from that of the first. The sign || 
marks the diiision of tbe hemistichs. 
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^ ^ i '^—11 

KJuiatx-i-diy&ru, via sudiu ghaxra muamoadm • 

wamina-ah-ththa' t tafanvdi ^its-sidadt. 

in English : — 

----I'-'--- ^ 1-^ ^ ^ ^ II 

Still IS tho country, and 1 who should not hare been am Lord : 

Ah, woful lordship — alone to lead, no friend, no peer ! 

Another metre formed of the same elements is the W&fir, which 
is practically the Kamil with its parts reversed : — 


Wujit 


I--- 


Here also the two short S 3 'llables in the first two feet may he 
replaced by one long Examples, in Arabic ; — 

Tttdttt nafii v,am& tmlakat yamtnt faainsa ^addaiat flhm dhundnt. 

in English — 

My life and my wealth, yea all that is mine, be ransom 

^ ^ 1^ ^ w ^ — — 

agamst Time’s wrong for those who showed true my forecast ! 

Another metre belonging to the same class is the Hasaj, of which 
there is only one example in the Collection, Ho. 
III. In this each hemistich is made up of two 
antispasts, of each of which the last syllable may be long : — 

Examples, in Arabic : — < 

11 -^- - 1 --^ 

^afafyni, ‘an iaai Smdtn, xealfulna-l-kaimu xkhwink 


Sau^. 
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in English : — 

Forgireness had we for Hind’s sons, and said ‘ The men our brothers are 
No attempt has been made to give in the English the final short 
syllable which occasionally occurs in the Arabic, and the imitation 
thus tends to identify itself with the simple iambics of the Bajaz. 

The commonest of all Arabic metres is the TawU, of which 

, there are three forms ; the most usual of these is 
TawU. , - „ . 

the following : — 


Examples, in. Arabic : 

' 1 ^ ^ II - 1^ - 

Fadhdka kai i‘ ud-dahrt, mA ‘daha hiwalim tdhi audda iniiiAti mankharmt, jdaha mankhart 

in English : — 

^ \ ^ <« 1 ^ I <> •' II 

Against him the Wild Days dash — he meets them with cunning mind : 

<< 1 y »< 1 .. I .» «» 

is one of his nostrils stopped ? he breathes through the other free. 

The second is the same, with a long syllable instead of a short 
one in the third place of the last foot of the second hemistxch 
only; thus: — 

. ^ ^ ^ \ ji.- £. 

Examples : 

, I ^ ^ I ^ \ ' 

Salumma khalili, wa-l-ghawdyatu kai tusbt. 

^ I ■' ^ \ ^ I " ^ 

Come, fnend and fellow, come . for folly is sweet sometimes ’ 


It is rarely possible to express this modification, in which the 
ictus falls elsewhere than on the long syllable characteristic of the 
form, in English. With us quantity means ictus, except in some 
monosyllables and a few longer words that stand in a class apart. 

The third form is catalectic in the second hemistich ; as all 


^ This line m English ^ants the initial short syllable — a modification which is permitted 
in the opemng leise of a poem or fragment 
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final syllables in Arab verse are long, this gives that hemistich 
the following scheme: 

It is rare, except in the oldest poetry, where the forms of the 
metres are not finally fixed, to find the third foot in this descrip- 
tion of TawU take the form . Examples : — 

"I ^"1^1 ''^11'* 1^ A ^ \ ^ 

Wami uUim\dat nirun lana dAiia tat tkm, toald d/iammaHi ^ii-ndziliim iiazltd 

Our beacon is never quenched to wanderers of the night, 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
nor e’er has a guest blamed us wheie men meet together. 

Ifo perfect example of this form is included in the collection, 
though No. XII. is intended generally to resemble it 

In dealing with the Taxll I have been greatly influenced by 
the fact that the metre already exists in English as one of the 
many forms of anapaestic rhythm. In Mr. Browning’s AH Vogkr 
we constantly find lines which completely fulfil tho requirements 
of an English Taull, eg, — 

Te know why the foims aic fair, yo hear how the tole is told. 

Existent behind all laws, that made them and, lo, they are ' 

And there ! Yo have heaid and seen consider and bow tho head. 

Side by side with these technically complete lines are others which 
are really in the same rhythm, but exhibit slight variations, such 
as the omission of a short syllable in a weak place, an additional 
short syllable in a weak place, or the resolution of a long syllable 
not bearing the accent into two short. Of the first tho following 
is an example : — . 

Builder and maker. Thou, of houses not made with hands ! 

This exactly corresponds to the licence allowed in Arabic of omitting 
the first short syllable at the commencement of a line. The second 
is seen in these lines : — 
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Consider it well : each tone [of] our scale in itself is nonght. 

[and] I know not if, save in this, such gift be allowed to man. 

If the sjUables bracketed are removed, the lines are unimpeachable 
TcuHl; but the addition being in a weak place, their presence does 
not really injure the rhythm. The third is shown by the following 

But here is the fm^« of God, a flash of the 'WiU that can. 

Then up again swim into sight, [ha]ving based me my palace well. 

Where these two short syllables come in the English, the Arabic 
has (in the third place of the second foot) one long, which does 
not bear the accent . it seems evident that in our accentual speech 
no injury is done to the general effect of the rhythm by the 
substitution of one for the other 

Having then before me these eicamples to show how the spirit 
of the Arabian measure might be appropriated in English, I have 
allowed myself a good many hcences, founded on the various forms 
which the rhythm takes in Mr. Browning’s poem. The greater 
port of the contents of this book are in Tatcil, so transformed; 
but comparatively little of them accords with the strict laws of 
Arabian prosody 

Another metre much beloved by the old poets, but somewhat 
sparingly exhibited in these translations, is the Brtsff. 
The following is its scheme in its most common form ; — 

Examples : — 

Wo’mna 'ath'ara haxttn ’ania tixluhA baitun yuiilu tdh& amtiadtahA fodakA 

Of all the verses which thou hast made the fairest in praise, 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
is that whereof, when they hear, men say, yea, that is the Truth. 

In the second and fourth foot of this metre ^ — ) the Arabs 
are accustomed to lay a somewhat strong stress on the first 
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short syllable (which in the second foot may he a long one), so 
as to approximate the anapaest to a cretic ( — — ). It is 
rarely possible to indicate this secondary stress in English without 
making too much of it. The following line attempts to do so — 

And welcome thou when the winds blew slmll in dark wmteitide. 


Another form of the BaM has a spondee instead of an anapaest 
as the last foot of the second hemistich only. None of the following 
translations show this form consistently carried through a poem, 
but some occasionally have it • — 

✓ ^ \ I 

A giace it IS from the Loid that we hate you, yc us. 


The Ba&ll in its pure form is exhibited in this collection only by 
the lines quoted above from the title-page, by No. XV. and the 
poem by the same author in the notes to that piece, by Duraid‘s 
verses on Khalid given on p 49, and by those of al-A‘shd on 
p. 93 ; but a rhythm generally based upon the Bmit occurs in 
Nos. I., XI , and XIII. 

A form of which the collection has but one example (No. 

XLVII ) IS the Khafif, though it is a favourite with 
the ancient poets. The following is its scansion — 


Khafif 


Examples . — 

---- II --- 

wa’tlal-M/ii lurja'&iia tea'indal — — lain utidu-l-'uin&it teal’tfd&ii 
\ ^ 1 ^ 

And to God ye return, ye too : with him only 

\ -K* ✓ \ •X' 

rest the issues of things and oil that they gather. 

Of the contracted form of the last foot of the second hemistich 
the translation has but one example; — 

\ ✓ ✓ ^ ^ — 

And the pity of Him who is Compassion. 
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It will be seen that the general movement of this metre is trochaic, 
broken by an iambic dipodion in the midst; here also, as in the 
Basil, the Arabs lay a secondary stress upon a syllable (the first of 
the first and third foot) wbioh may be short or long at discretion. 
This is a metre which seems to have special capacities of adapta- 
tion to English. 

A very rare metre called the Madid has two examples in the 

collection (Nos. XXIV. and XXIX.). In the first 

of these, however, no attempt has been made to give 

any close approximation to the original, the scheme of which is — 

\ \ \ ^ 

1-^^ (repeated.) 

All that has been retained of this is the movement of the last 
foot of each hemistich. In the other specimen the measure of 
the original has been reproduced ; it is — 



(This metre is not in couplets, but m single lines ) 

Examples : 

\ ^ ^ ^ \ ^ Vi»'' 

Amaridun — hm tu'ad ? a'adaumn khatalak ? 

"Was it sickness — none to tend ? Did a foe slay thee asleep ? 

If this metre be compared with the Khafif and the Basil, it will 
be seen that it is a sort of compound of the two, having the ionic 
a minore or trochaic movement of the Khafif, less the iambic 
dipodion, and the anapsest-cretic of the Basil, also less the iambic 
doable foot. 

Several other metres exist which have not been described above 
because no example of them occurs in the following translations. 
In the notes to each piece the metre, when it is based upon an 
Arabian model, is mentioned, and readers are requested to refer 
to the schemes given here for explanation when required. 
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KURAIT SON OF UNAIF, OF TEE BANU-L-'AMBAR. 

Certain men of the Banu Shaibin had fallen upon his hei^s and carried 
off thirty camels ■ whereon he asked help from his kin of the Banu-l-‘Ambar, 
but they helped him not. Then he betook himself to the men of M&zm, 
and a company of them went forth with him and drove away a hundred 
camels of the herds of Shaib&n and gave them to him, and guarded him 
until he came agam to his tribe. And he soid ; 


Had I been a man of Mazin, there had not plundered my herds 
the sons of the Child of the Hast, Hhuhl eon of Shaib&n ! 

There had straightway arisen to help me a heavy-handed km, 

good smiters when help is needed, though the feeble bend to the blow : 

Men who, when Evil bores before them his hindmost teeth, 
fly gaily to meet him, in companies or alone. 

They ask not their brother, when he lays before them his wrong 
in his trouble, to give them proof of the truth of what he says. 

But as for my people, though their number be not small, 

they are good for nought against evil, however light it be 

They requite with forgiveness the wrong of those that do them wrong, 
and the evil deeds of the evil they meet with kindness and love ; 

1 
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As though thy Loid had created among the tubes of men 
themselves alone to foai Him, and novel one man more. 
Would that I had in then stead a folk uho, uhen they ride forth, 
strike swiftly and haid, on hoise oi on camel home ! 


Horns. 

Metre irrc!»nlar , only the last line but one corresponds strictly to that of 
the original {Jiasit). 

Both the U.inu-l-'Ambar and the B.inu M.^m weie snb-tribcs of the 
great clan called Tamim, whose settlements m the Piophct’s tune wcie in 
the east of al-Y.im.iniah, the uplands of Ccntial Hajd, oveilooking the low 
country called Hajai boidciing the Peisian Gulf The tribe of Shaibau 
was a subdivision of Baki, son of W.'nl, another gicat and powerful clan, 
whose settlements adjoined tlio«o of Tamim to the cast and south 

By “the Child of the Dust” (that is, a foundling — one whoso paientage 
IS unknown and who is as it weio picked up out of the dust) is said to bo 
meant the niothci of the lannlv of Dliiihl in Sh.ub.ln Piomptucss in 
londeinig help was a luiuh-piaiscd viitiie of the aiicuiit Arabs, one of then 
poets ^SaMmah son of Jandal), in an often-ejuoted veise, says 

Our wont was, when one rnnic rnHiiig; to ns f ■ Iielp m bis need, 
the auMici wc gave iuiu back was the smiting of our bhius. 

That is, they were alioady mounted befoic he had done calling, and started 
their hoiscs at a gallop by stiikiiig then own shins with the whip — the 
horses being too geuuious to rpqnuc blow s to make them go. 
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MITHRIZ S02f OE AL-3ITJKA‘BAR OE DABBAH. 


He addresses the men of ‘Adi son of Jundnb of the Banu-l-‘Ambar, to 
whom he was bound by a covenant of mutual protection. The Band ‘Amr 
ibn Kililb had fallen upon his camels and earned them away. He called upon 
‘Adi to do him right, and they piomised it him ; but when long time went 
by and they did nothing, he repaired to al-Mukhdnk and al-Musahik, the 
sons of Shihab, of Maziu, iiho non back liis camels and restored them to him. 


A word for ‘Adi fiom me, whoroso be the ways they worn! 

— and he who has wioiigs to light will foUow, and follow on ! 

— ^The laggards in all good deed, and iich but in empty words, 
to play with the bleeding heait and weary his soul full soie. 

I teU unto men fair tales, how ye li.ivo been true to me : 

the hearers, if I spoke sooth, would say — They have done thee wrong ! 

A slackness is theiis that blunts decision and conquers deed 

and yet came a peaoo at lust, a right that avenged my wrong 

I hoped yet — and yet I hoped — for all ye were slow to do, 

as hope waits, thougli long the term, the birth from the burdened womb. 

And why wrought ye not as those of H.izin who worked for me ? 

of those twain who stood my friends, say, which gave the help in need ? 

The flesh on their arms stands foith in ndges of knotted strength — 
and some men there be in fight no better than stream-tossed foam : 

In battle their faces glow with gladness like burning gold, 

though worn be the hncs and lean from many a stubborn field. 


Kotls. 

Motre Tm/uil This poem occurs near the end of the Hamasah, but is 
placed here because of the kinship of its subject with that of the first. 

The author was piobably a pagan when he composed these verses, though 
he seems to have hied on under al-l$lam He celebrated the famous victory 
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of fll-Eulal), gained by his tribe in 612 a n (see post, Ifo. XLVI.), and’le 
also appears as an antagonist of Malik son^of K^uirairah (see No. XX .) m 
a contest the latter had with Kais son of ‘Asim (see No. XIX ), 

Line 8 tells of the nghting the poet gamed at last, though not from 
‘Adh His tidbe, Habbah, was one of fire known coUectirely as the .Riidi 
(the others were Taim-al-Lat, ‘Adt ibn ‘Abd-Manat, TJkl, and Thanr), all 
descended from TJdd, son of Tabikhah, which lived in close alliance and mixed 
up with the great confederacy of Tamim. He was thus entitled to call, not 
only on his immediate protectors, ‘AtH of the Banu-I-‘Ambar, but also on 
Mazm, another branch of Tamim, for help in his need. The “twain” in 
line 12 are ‘Adi and Mazin: the last four hnes describe the latter only, 
with a covert reference in line 14 to the weakness of ‘Adi. The word for 
gold in Ime 15 is dandntr, plural of itndr, the Denartut aureus or gold piece 
of the Eastern Empire. 
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m. 

AL-FIND OF THE BAHt ZIMMIn. 

ForgiTeness had ■we for Hind's sons ; 

we said : ‘ The men our brothers are : 

The Hays may bring that yet again 

they he the folk that once they were.’ 

But when the 111 stood clear and plain, 
and naked 'Wrong was bare to day, 

And nought was left but bitter Hate — 
we paid them in the coin they gave. 

We strode as stalks a lion forth 

at dawn, a lion wrathful-eyed ; 

Blows rained we, dealing shame on shame, 
and humbling pomp and quelling pride. 

Too kind a man may be with fools, 

and moye them but to flout him more ; 

And Mischief oft may bring thee peace, 
when Mildness woiks not Folly’s cure. 


Notes. 

This little poem is one of the most ancient in the Hamasah, going back 
to the time of the famous War of al-Basus, about the end of the fifth 
century after Christ, some seienty years before Muhammad’s birth. 

The author’s real name was Shahl son of Shaiban ■ his surname, 
al-Find, means "the mountain ciag,” or "a mighty piece of a mountain.” 
Accounts differ as to the reason why it wos given ; some say that he was 
so called because of the hugeness of his stature * others, that he said on 
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a day of battle to his fellows who were pressed hard — “ Plant yourselres 
against me ; 1 will he a rock to your backs ” The Pann Zimman, his 
tnbe, were of the offspring of Bakr son of Wail, and dwelt m the central 
mountain® of Xa]<l among their kinsmen the Banu Hanifah 

Towards the end of the fifth century c n the two great hrother-tnhcs of 
Taghlib and Bakr, sons of Wail, weie united under the chiefship of Kulaib 
son of Eabi'ah, who had led them in the great battle of Kbazaza, which 
fteed them from the over-lorilship ot al-Yam.in KuLiib. liimsilt of Taglilib, 
was a proTcib for bm piide; it was hi- cu-tom when the tribes in spring 
travellrf oi er the uplands of 2f.tjd grazing th< ir earned®, to reserre for his 
own herds the best pastures making them wh.it the Arabs called a hi/id, 
or preserve Kulaib was married to Halilah. daughter of Hurrah, of the 
family of Dhuhl son of Shaiban, of B.ikr, and by reason of this alhance 
the camels of Hun.ih and his sons, but no otheis weie allowed to graze 
with those of KuLub in the Anna It h .ppi ned that a stranger named 
Sa'd son of Shams, of the tribe of Jaim a stock ot al-Yam.in, who was 
hound by a covenant of piotectun to al-Basus. aunt on the mo'hcr's side of 
Jassas son of ilmrah, Kulaib’s brother-in-law, came and dwelt in the tents 
of al-Basus, bringing with him a she-ramcl r.dled Saiabi This camel went 
out with those of Jassas to graze in the An/id, where Kul.iib s.iw it, and, 
taking it for a stranger and intruder 'hot it in the udder with an ariow 
The beast fled homewards and sank down before the tent of al-B.isus who 
raised an outcry at the slume which had been hi ought upon her and her 
house, the protectors of its ouner Jassaa her ne]ihew promised to avenge 
the disgrace, and some days afterwards, watching bis opjiortunity, spear^ 
and slew Kulaib. Thereupon bittci war broke out between Taghlib, led 
by Knlaib's brother Huhalbil, and the house of Dnuhl son of Shaiban, to 
which tnbe m Bakr the contest was at first confined Hanitah and the other 
subdivisions holding aloof because they looked upon Shaiban as wrong- 
doers in the murder of Kulaib. Battle aftei battle was fought, and m all 
Taghlib prevailed over Shaiban At last the elders of the lattei tube sent 
messengers to al-Hanth son of ‘Ubad, chief of Hanifah. beseeching him to 
make peace on their behalf Al-Hinth sent his son Bujair to Miihalhil, 
and hade him say, “ The father of Bnjair sends thee the greeting of peace : 
thou knowest that I have withdiawn from my pc- 0 ]ile, because they did thee 
wrong, and I have left them and thee to settle the matter between you. 
Now hast thou attained to thy vengeance, and I adjure thee by God on 
behalf of my people ” Now jjuh.i’.hil, when he* heard these woiils n»kcd 
the lad who he was and he answeiid, ‘ I am Bujair sou of al H.'inth son 
of ‘TJbad, of Bakr ” Then Huhalbil slew liini, ciying, “Die for the shoe’s 
latchet of Kulaib ' ’’ Now al-Haiith was the gentlest of men m his day; 
and when he was told that Bujair had been slam, he said, “A noble 
'victim, if his death has stanched our wounds and put an end to onr w.ir ! ” 
“Nay,” they said, “Huhalhil slew him hut for the shoe’s Litchet of Kulaib.” 
Then was his wrath kindled, and he said — 
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“ Bu]air then ^as nnught as price for a slain man ^ 

Eulaib’s stock mil stmt not jet of their rvrong P 
Tie close bj m} tent an-Na‘amali my irar-marc — 

years long n as War barren, now fruitful her womb. 

I was not of those whose wrong wrought it, God knows 
yet to-day must I be burned in its blaze. 

Tie close by my tent an-Ka‘amnh my nor-mare — 
a loid for a latchet — ^the pnee is too dear ' ” 

And al-H&ritli called his people together, and joined Shaiban against 
Taghlib A bloody battle was fought at Kiddah, called “ the Day of the 
shaving of the love-locks,” because before the fight the men of Bakx had 
shorn away their love-locks in order that when lying wounded on the field 
they might he known to their women, who went about bearing water and 
bnngmg help • hut the wounded of Taghlib, who were not so distinguished, 
the women killed as they lay And Taghlib was beaten and its strength 
broken on that day For foity years the war lasted, and brought great 
bloodshed and loss to both tubes, till at last it was ended by the influence of 
al-Mnndhir son of Ma-as-Sama, King of al-Hirah, who induced the two to 
make peace Taghlib, however, wandered forth northwards to the plams 
of al-‘Irak, where its settlements still remain 

An immense amount of song and legend has clustered lound the "Wai of 
al-Basfis “ More unlucky than Sarahi,’’ and “ Moie unlucky than al-Basfis,” 
are much-used proverbs To these two tribes belonged many of the chief 
poets of the Arabs, and two of the Mii'allaldt, those of ‘Amr son of 
Kulthfim, of Taghlib, and al-Hsliith son of Hillizah, of Bakr, represent the 
mutual animosity which the war aroused, and which peisisted long after 
the peace. 

The poem of al-Find was composed at the moment when his friend 
al-Hfirith of Hanlfah was diawn into the war by the slaying of Buyair. 
“Hind’s sons” are the men of Taghlib, whose mother was Hind daughter 
of Mutt son of TJdd, and sister of TamSm. 
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IV. 


ABU-L-GHVL OP TUHAYTAH. 

Ify life and my wealtb, yea, all that is mine, be ransom 

against Time’s wrong for those who showed true my forecast ! 

The knights who are weary never before Death’s onset, 

though stuhhomest Strife ply there the dread Mill of Battle. 

Men they who requite not good with an evil guerdon, 
nor do they return for roughness a gentle answer. 

Their sternness abides unflagging, though they he roasted 
again and again in War’s most flaming furnace. 

They held with the sword al-Wakahd’s guarded meadow, 

— ^the swoid from whose edge flew all Death’s shapes united , 

It drave from before them headlong the rush of foemen, 
and madness at last was healed by a wilder fury. 

Hot men they to feed their flocks on the skirts of Quiet : 

not they to pitch tent, whereso they abide, in meekness ! 


ISOTES. 


Metre Wdfir. 

The poem belongs to the early days of al- Islam, when the rivalries of 
the Arab tribes were stiU as strong as before the coming of the new Faith. 
The event on which it touches happened m the days of ‘Othman (a.h. 25-35). 
Al-Wakabil was a hwid or pasturage surrounding a well of water, reserved 
by a tnbe or family for its own use and forbidden to others, lying on the 
road between al-Basiah and al-Madlnah,three^ miles distant from ad-Dajfl‘. 
In the days of ‘Othman, ‘Abdallah son of ‘Amir, of the family of ‘Abd- 
Shams son of ‘Abd-Manaf, was governor of al-Basrah and its dependencies, 
and he gave over the charge of the htmis of that region to Bishr son of 
Hazn of Mazm, a biunch of Tamtm (see notes to No. I.). Bishr and his 
brother Khufaf took possession of al-Wakabi, and digged there two wells, 
called Dhat-al-Kasr and ai-Jaufa, which exist to this day. Feanng lest 
‘Abdall&h should take them away by force (foi their water was sweet as 
morning ram), they buried them under mounds of earth to hide them. But 
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the matter reached ‘Abdallah, who demanded of them the wells which they 
had dug without his leave. They refused to give them up, and were 
ejected by him from thoir ofB.ce. Now ‘Abdallah had placed his uncle 
Mas'odah of Sulaim over the well of Abu Mu'd This well was taken 
forcible possession of by some men of Sakr and a company gathered from 
other tnbes, and when klaa'adah called upon them to pay for its use, 
Shaiban son of Eha^afah, of Bakr, smote him on the face with his sword, 
so that he was carried wounded to his house. Thereon the men of Bakr 
removed to al-Wakabd, as being nearer to them homes and a safer abode, 
and settled there. And Bishr son of Hazn sent word to the Bakris— “If 
ye desire to halt here this summer, ye and those that are with you of your 
tribe, halt and be welcome , but if ye denre aught else, let me know of it . 
for this 13 my land and my water ” But they replied, threatening him— 
“ If we see thee in al-Wakaba, we will do to thee thus and thus.” Where- 
upon Bishr sent his brother Ehufdf and other kinsmen to all the men of 
Tamim settled round about, to the Banu-l-‘Ambar, to the Banu Tnrbu' ibn 
Handhalah, and to the Banu Mazin ibn MMik, asking help against Bakr. 
How these men fared among their kinsmen, who helped them and who hung 
back, is told at great length, and were tedious to reloto here. In the end 
the men of MBzin rode forth to attack Bakr, and overcame them, and 
recovered al-Wakabd for their tribe, who still held it in the days of the 
geographer AbB ‘XTbaid al-Bakit, 450 years later, and perchance hold it 
now. This deed of Mazin is the subject of the poem 

The author, Abu-l-Ghfil, belonged to another branch of Tamim called 
Zaid-Manat : his house was called by the name of its mother Tuhayyah, not 
its father, a veiy lare thing m Arab genealogies, perhaps because her 
descendants were incorpoiated in her own and not in her husband's tube. 

Lines I and 2 contain an expiession which, in various forms, is of 
constant occuirence in Arab verse. “May I be thy ransom!” or, “May 
my father and mother bo thy ransom ! ” are its most usual shapes The 
idea is that the peison so devoting himself (or his parents) takes upon him 
all the evil in the destiny of the othei whom ho addresses " The Mill 
of Battle” is a frequent comparison in old Arab poetry: ‘Amr son of 
EulthBm of Taghlib says in his Mu'ollakah ; — 

• 

“ When OUT War-mill is set against a people, 

as grain they fall thereunder ground to powder ; 

“Eastward in Najd is set the skin thereunder, 
and the grain cast therem is all Kudd'ah ’’ 

“Hoasted in War’s most flaming furnace;” compare the lines by 
al-$arith son of ‘TJbdd, quoted in the notes to No. III. 
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V. 

JA'FAB SOSr OF ‘TJLBAH, OF THE BAETJ-L-HAEITH. 

. The poet with two compaoioiis went forth to plunder the herds of 
Tlkail, a neighbour-tnhe, and was beset on his way hack by detached 
parties of that tribe in the vaUey of Sahbal, whom he overcame and reached 
home safe. 

That even when under Salibal’s twin peaks upon us drave 

the horsemen troop after troop, and the foemen picssed us sore — 

They said to us — ‘ Two things he before you : now must ye choose — 
the points of the spears couched at you, or, if ye will not, chains.’ 

"We answered them — ‘Yea, thih thing may fall to you after fight, 
when men shall be left on ground, and none shall arise again ; 

But we know not, i£ we quail befoie the assault of Death, 

how much may be left of Life • the goal is too dim to see.’ 

"We strode to the strait of battle there cleared us a space around 

the white swords in our right hands which the smiths had furbished fair. 
To them fell the edge of my blade on that day of Sahbal dale, 
and mme was the share thoieot whcrcovcr my fingers closed. 


Notes. 

Metre Tawil, with some iriegulantics towards the end 
The Banu-l-Hanth ibn Ka‘b were a tribe of al-Yaman, and dwelt in 
Na]ran, a fertile valley about 90 miles noith of Ran'a. The tnbe played 
a conspicuous part in the century before the establishment of al-Islam. 
About half of it was Christian, at the head of which was the noble family 
of ad-Dayyan (see post. No XII ) They maintained their faith stoutly 
against the Himyarite King of al-Yaman, called Dhu-Nuwas, who had been 
converted to Judaism, and bore a bitter hatred against Christianity In 
523 An. the king led an army against the city of Najian and besieged it, 
on its capture putting to death the chief and many of his followcis The 
chief at that time was named al-Hiiith, and contempoiary accounts of his 
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martyrdom and that of Ins people, wiittcn in the Syriac language, exist, 
■whicli aio an impoitant aid in fixing the dates of events in Arabia previous 
to !Muhnmmad The chief ivas canoniaed, and apiio.iis in Eastern hngiology 
as St Arethns The Chiistians of Najiaii sought help from the Emperor at 
Constantinople, by whom the King of Abyssinia was instigated to avenge 
their slaughter by tlie invasion of al-Yainan Abyssinian troops under 
Ary at ovei threw and bi ought to a tinal end the ancient dynasty of the 
Himyaiites in that icgion, wIiilIi they held foi many years as a deiicndcncy 
of Ethiopia 

The author of the lines abovo belonged to tho pagan biancli of the 
Hdrithis, convei'tod to al-IsLim in the 9th year of the Hijrali He was the 
great-grandson of the cclebiated chief ‘Abd-Yaghuth (sec post, No XLVI.) 
Al-Yaman in his time was a dependency of the Khalifate, ruled fiom 
Mckkah. As a sequel to the attack rofeiicd to in tho poems, the ‘Ukailis 
on whom he raided complained against him to the Khalifah’s govemor at 
Mekkah, who imprisoned him theic (see No VI ), and, after vain attempts 
to save his life, was obliged to deliver him up to his accusers, who put him 
to death. This took place duiing the inle of the IChallfah Hishdni son of 
‘Abd-al-Malik of the house of IJniayyah (a h. 105-125). 
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FSOM ’f£E £AltASAH. 


YL 

THE SAME, IN WAED AT MEKKAH. 

My longing climbs np the steep with the rideis of al-Yaman 
by their side, while my body lies in Mekkah a prisoner. 

I marvelled how she came darkling to me and entered free, 

while the prison’s door before me was bolted and surely barred. 

She drew near and greeted me : then she rose and bid farewell ; 
and when she tamed, my life weU-nigh went forth with her. 

Nay, think not that I am bowed by fear away from you, 
or that I tremble before the death that stands so nigh ; 

Or that my soul quakes at all before your threatenings, 

or that my spirit is broken by walking in these chains ; 

But a longing has smitten my heart bom of my love of thee, 
as it was in the days aforetime when that I was free. 

Notes. 

Metre irregular, approximating to the Tawil It will be understood that 
the persons addressed in the last ti^o couplets are dif erent in each. 
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vn. 


ABXr-L-'ATA OF SIND. 


Of thee did I dream, while spears between ns were quivering — 

and sooth, of our blood full deep had drunken the tawny shafts ! 
I know not, by Heaven I swear, and true is the word I say — 

this pang, is it love-sickness, or wrought by a spell from thee. 

If it be a spell, then grant me grace of my love-longing : 
if other the sickness be, then none is the guilt of thine. 


Homs. 

Metre TawVL. The author was a poet of the Hmawt Ehallfahs, a native 
of Smd, bred at al-£ufah He died towards the end of the reign of 
al-Manshr, the second of the ‘Abbasis (136-158 a e.). 

“Tawny shafts.” The spears of the ancient Arabs were made of 
bamboos imported by sea from India. Al-£hatt, a port in al-Bahram, was 
the chief place of manufacture, whence spears are, as in this verse, called 
Khaftt. The shafts were straightened by means of heat, whence they 
gained their tawny colour {sumr), with the help of a chp {tkxkdf). Samhar, 
a man, and Budoinah, a woman, of al-Sihatt, had a name as the best 
straighteners of spear-shafts, which are thence frequently called Samhart 
and Euiaxnt. 
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FBOM TEE EAHASAH. 


VIII. 

THABIT SOIT OF JABIE OF FAHSI, CALLED TA’ABBATA 

SHAERAN. 


Ho VOS at feud with the tribe of Libyan, a branch of Hudhail, of whom 
he had slain many. One day he went forth to gather wild honey in a cave 
situated neai the top of a steep piceipiee, into which he was let down by 
a rope fiom the edge of the cliff, while Lis companions kept watch above 
But Hudhail had had nows of their coming, and laid an ambush for 
them, which lose against them and put them to flight Then the men of 
Libyan came to the edge of the cliff, and shook the rope, and called upon 
Ta’ubbuta to yield himself pnsoncr He began to pniley with them, and ns 
ho did so, poured forth tho honey upon the lock fiom the mouth of the 
cave ; then he bound upon his bieast the skin in which ho had stored the 
honey, and spicad himself out upon the slide thus propaicd. And he did 
not cease to slide down thus, kept fiom slipping by tho tenacity of the 
honey, until he i cached tho level safe And he returned unharmed to 
Fahm, and made this poem to tell of his adicnture. 

A man must be crafty and w'lse when peiil is lound his road, 
or else is his labour vain, he follows a luck that flees. 

Tea, his is the waiy soul, on whom lights a thmg to do 

and finds him aleit, intent, his end straight before his eyes ; 

Against him the wild Days dash — he meets them with cunning mind : 

is one of his nostrils stopped ? he breathes through the other free ! 

To Libyan I said — (they deemed they had me beyond escape, 

my day trapped in narrow room, no issue but through their throng) 

‘ Te give me my choice of two — to yield me and beg for life, 

or die and a free man’s choice of these twain were surely death. 

' But yet IS a thu’d way left : I ponder it deep within , 

and theio lies a road, methinks, wheie craft may befriend, and skill.’ 

I spread forth my breast thereto . thcie slid down the rock-face smooth 
a man stout and square of chest, and slender of flank and lean , 
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And safe did ho reach the ground below down the dizzy olifi 

with never a scratch, while Death looked on at his deed ashamed. 
So gained I again my tube — and well-mgli leturned no more : 
yea, many the like case lies behind me, and here am I. 


Notes. 

Metre Taictl The author was a most famous warrior and poet of the 
time immediately preceding the appcaiancc of Muhammad. His surname, 
Ta’abbata Shanan, means “ he coined a mischief under his ann ” The 
stoiy commonly told of tlio reason uliy it was given is that Ins enemies 
came one day to his mothci’s tent, hoping to take him. they asked hei 
where he was, and she answered, “I know not. he is gone out, c.uiying 
a mischief under his ann” — foi he had gone with a suoid uiidoi his aim 
to visit Ills foes uhile they weie seaiching for him. Ho was ono of the 
swiftest runnels of the Aiahs, and is said to have been the associate of two 
others equal in speed to himself, ash-Shanfaril of Azd, and ‘Ami son of 
Barrak, of Fahm The whole of his life was spent in rapine and bloodshed , 
his people lived in perpetual feud with the neighbouiing stock of Hudhail, 
a tnbe dwelling, tuen and now, in the mountains of the Hijilz close to 
Mekkah. 

The “ Days ” in v. 3 are tho chances and changes of fortune : as in the 
Kur’an (iii 134): “If a wound hath befallen you, a wound like it hath 
ah eady befallen others, and these (fay*, MTc make them to come lound by 
turns among men” (the verse relates to the defeat of Uljud). “My day ” 
in the nest verse, however, means his life, or fortune. 
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7B01C THE HAKASAH. 


IX. 

TA’ABBATA SHABBAIT OP PABM. 

In piaise of his couBin Shams son of HaBk. 

Lo now ! I take my way with therboon of my praise in hantT 

straight to Shams, Malik’s son, my cousin the stont and true ; 

I will gladden therewith his heart in the ring where his kinsmen sit, 
as he gladdened mine with gift of goodly ant£-feeders. 

Little he heeds the pain of labour that lights on him : 
many his heart- stirrings, divers his ends and ways. 

Bay-long in a Waste he goes : another he seeks at eve 

unholpen : he rides barebacked the steed of alarm and Beath. 

He ontstnps the sweep of the Wind as it drives in its course along : 
it blows but in gusts, while he still journeys unresting on. 

When the needle of sleep sews up his eyen, there wanteth not 
a warder to watch, the heart of a wary man and bold. 

When the first of the footmen rise to sight in their headlong chase, 
he waits but to draw from sheath his ghttermg keen-edged blade. 

When he shakes it m the breast -bone of a foeman, there flash abroad 
the hmdmost teeth in the open mouths of the laughing Booms. 

He deems the Wild the sweetest of friends, and travels on 

where travels above him the Mother of all the clustered stars. 


Notes 

Metre TawU, with some irregularities. 

In line 4, “ arM-ieeders" means she-camels fed on the ardk, a shrub 
{Sahadora Persica) which grows abundantly in the Arabian deserts (as well 
as in Western India, where it is known by the name of piH). 

“ The Mother of all the clustered stars" is probably the turning Heaven, 
by the movement of which he guides his way. 
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X. 

KATARi SOIf OF AL-FTJJA’AH OF MAZIN. 

I said to her when she fled in amaze and breathless 

hefoi'e the array of battle — "Why dost then tremble ? 

Tea, if bnt a day of Lifo thou shouldst beg with weeping 

beyond what thy Doom appoints, thou wouldst not gain it. 

Re still then, and face the onset of Death, high-hearted, 
for none upon Earth shall win to abido for ever. 

No raiment of praise the cloak of old ago and weakness : 

none such for the coward w ho bows like a reed m tempest. 

The pathway of Death is set for all men to travel • 

the Oner of Death pioclaims through the Earth his empire. 

"Who dies not when young and sound dies old and weary, 
cut off in his length of days from all love and kindness ; 

And what for a man is loft of delight in hving, 

past use, flung away, a woithlcss and woni-out chattel? 

Norrs 


Metre Wilfir, as in No IV 

The author was one of the leaders of the great revolt of the zealots of 
al-Islam called al-KhaicAnj, oi Khdnjis, during the reign of the EhalSfahs 
of the house of Dma 3 ynh For rathci moie than twenty years these 
sectaries maintained an equal wnrfaic against tlic best tioops of the 
Xhalifahs ‘Abdallah son of az-Zubair and 'Abd-al-Mahk son of Mniwan in 
the provinces of Persian ‘IiSk, Fais and Kirman, and for nine of these (68 
to 77 ah) Eatari was then goneinl-m-chief. In 77 a h a division arose 
among them, promoted by a iiral leader named ‘Abd Rabbilii-l-Kabir, ulio 
earned off the greater pait of tlieir foiecs fiom Katarl, thus enabling the 
troops of al-Hajjaj to ovcrihiow them in detail In this year, aocoidingly, 
Eatarl was defeated and slain m the mountains of Tabanst.iu. 

The poem is addressed to his own soul (“hci,” because “soul” is 
feminine in Arabic as in Latin) “Like a lecd” the Aiabs compaicd 
a coward to a reed lather because the latter is pithless than because it yields 
to the wind . but the second is the companson best known to us, and was 
also used by them, though moic rarely. 
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FBOM TEE EAMIsAE 


XL 

BA8HAMAH SON OF HAZN OF NAHSHAL 

"We give thee greeting, 0 Salm&: do thou give us greeting hack ; 

and if thou givost the cup to the noblest, reach it to us ! 

And if thou callest one day to a mighty and valiant deed 
the ohiefest of noble men, lot thy eall go forth to us. 

Sons of Nuhshal are nrc : no father we claim but him, 
nor would he sell us for any other sons. 

"When a goal of glory is set and tho runners lush foith thereto, 
of us shalt thou find in the race the foicmost and the next 
And never there comes to die a mighty man of our line, 

but we wean among us a boy to bo mighty in his stead. 

Cheap do wo hold our lives when the day of dread befalls , 

but if we should set them foi sale m peace, they would cost men dear 
White are our foreheads and u oin foi over our cauldrons boil . 

we heal with our iich store the wounds oui hands have made. 

I come of a house whoso cldeis have fallen one by one 

as they sprang to the cry of tlie fightcis — ‘ AVhere are the helpers now V 
If theie should be among a thousand but one of us, 

and men should call — ‘ Ho ' a knight ’’ he would think that they meant 
When the fighteis blench and quad befoie the deadly stiokc [him. 

of the swoid-edge, we leap forth and catch it in our hands 
Never shalt thou see them, though their loss be great and soie, 
weeping among the u copeis over him that is dead ! 

Many a time we bestride tho steed of pciil and death, 

but our valour beais us back safe, and the swords that help us well. 

NoTr.8 

Mctie inegular, approximating to the B«M 

The tribe of Nahshal, to which the author belonged, was a sept of 
Tamlm, of the sub-tube of Haiim That the poem is prai-islomic is shown 
by its opening verse, the new' Faith haiing foibidden the use of wine. 
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Lines 7, 8. Horse-racing ivas a favouiito pastime of the ancient Arabs, 
and did not cease 'with al-IslAni, although the general prohibition against 
games of chance uttered by the Piophct was unfavourable to its continuance. 
The horses were run, as at Home m the Corso, without ndors , the usual 
number was ten, though matches were sometimes made up (as in the famous 
race of Dahis and al-Ghahia, which gave nse to a desolating war) with 
smaller numbers ; and the ten hoises received special names according to 
the ordei in which the'v came in The first was called as-Sulil, “the out- 
stnpper,” or al-Mujalli, “ ho who makes his owner conspicuous , ” the 
second, al-Musalli, “ho whose head roaches the crupper of the foiemost;” 
the third, al-Mvsalll, “he who rendcis his owner content,” the fourth, 
at-Tall, “the followei the fifth, al-Jfurtilh, “the agile;” the sixth, 
apparently “he who bends his nock,” the seventh, al-Mit’ammal, 
“he from whom much had been hoped,” the eighth, al-HadM, “the 
fortunate” (by a euphemism) the ninth, al-Zafim, “the cuffed,” because 
he IS diivcn away by blows fiom the paddock, and the tenth as-Sidait, 
“ the silent,” because he is covered with confusion. The first two are those 
mentioned in the text 

“ White are our foreheads,” with weanng the helmet. “We heal with 
our rich store • ” when one tube slew men of another, before peace could be 
made either the equivalint in blood must be shed by the latter, or the pnee 
of blood paid by the foimor , the poet means that his tribe was so mighty 
that those who had -vengeance to wreak against them were foiced always to 
take the bloodwit, and dared not shed blood for blood (the natural con> 
sequence of which latter was the perpetuation of feuds). 
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XII. 


‘ABD-AL-MALIK SON OF 'ABD-AR-RAHiM, OF THE BANU-D- 

DAYYAN. 

When a man stains not his honour by doing a deed of shame, 
whatso he the raiment he wears, fair is it and comely ; 

And if he takes not on his soul the burden of loss and toil, 
there lies not before him any road to praise and glory. 

She cast blame on us that our number was little to count and few : 

I answered her — ‘ Yea : the count of noble men is little. 

‘ But not few canst thou call those whose remnants are like to us 
— young men who \ ie with the old in the quest of glory. 

‘ It hurts us nought that we be few, when our friend by us 
is safe, though tho friends of most men beside be trampled ; 

* A mountain we have where dwells he whom we shelter there, 
lofty, before whose height the eye falls back blunted : 

‘ Deep-based is its root below ground, while oveihead there soars 
its peak to the stars of heaven wheieto no man reaches. 

‘ A folk are we who deem it no shame to be slain in fight, 

though that be the deeming thereof of Salul and 'Amir ; 

‘ Oiur love of death brings near to us our days of doom, 

but their dooms shrink from death and stand far distant. 

' There dies among us no lord a quiet death in his bed, 

and never is blood of us poured forth without vengeance. 

< Our souls stream forth in a fiood from the edge of the whetted swords : 
no otherwise than so does our spirit leave its mansion. 

‘ Pure is our stock, unsullied : fair is it kept and bright 
by mothers whose bed bears well, and fathers mighty. 

‘ To the best of the Uplands we wend, and when the season comes, 
we travel adown to the best of fruitful valleys 

‘ Like rain of the heaven are we : there is not in all our line 
one blunt of heart, nor among us is counted a niggard. 
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' We say nay whenso wo will to the words of other men 
but no man to us says nay when we give sentence. 

' When passes a lord of our lino, in his stead there rises straight 
a lord to say the say and do the deeds of the noble. 

‘ Our beacon is never quenched to the wanderer of the night, 
nor has ever a guest blamed us where men meet together. 

' Our Days are famous among oiii foemen, of fan report, 
branded and blazed with glory like noble horses. 

‘Our swoids have swept thi-oughout all lands both "West and East, 
and gathoied many a notcli from the steel of hauboik-wearers ; 

‘ Ifot used are they when drawn to be laid back in their sheaths 
before that the folk they meet are spoiled and scattcied 

‘ If thou knowest not, ask men u hat they think of ns and them . 
— not alike are he that knows and he that knows not. 

' The children of ad-Da} jtm ate the shaft of their people’s mill 
around them it turns and whirls, while they stand midmost ’ 


Notes 

The metro imitates, though with considerable inegulanty, a variety of 
the TawU in which the second line of each couplet is catalectic. 

The author was one of the noble house of ad-Dayyan, the chief family of 
the Christian Hanthls of Najran (sec notes to No V ) Before the days 
of al-Isl&m,jthe Banu-l-Haiith ibn Ka‘b weie engaged in constant strife with 
the Banu ‘Amir ibn Sa‘sa‘ah,^and fought with them mauj- bloody battles : 
this esplams the reference to ‘Amii (to which Salul was a biothci tube) in 
line 16. In the ninth year of the Hip.ih a deputation fiom these Cliiistians 
of Nnjiiin visited the Piophet at al-Madinah, consisting of foity ecclesiastics 
headed by a bishop, and twenty Liymeii (among whom wcie ‘Abd-al-Masih 
and Eais, sons of 'Abd-al-3Iad.'in aud giandsuns of ad-Dayyan) After 
a lively discussion, of which we h.ive untoitnn.itoly only the leport fiom the 
Muslim side, the Chiistians obtained fiom Muhammad a treaty secuiing to 
them, on payment of tiibuto, the ficc exeieiso of then icligioii Tins 
treaty was renewed by Abu-Baki after the Piophct’s death ; but ‘Omar, in 
pursuance of Muhammad’s dying injunction that none but Muslims should 
be left to dwell in Arabia, removed the Chiistian H.iiithis to Syiia, where 
they received lands near the Joidan in exchange for those they suircndered 
in Naj'iau It was to these cmiginuts foi their faith that the author of the 
poem given above belonged 
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“ Our friend ” : this word has the speciLil sense of one living under 
a covenant of protection (jdr) ; it is the same as the “ Stranger ” of the 
Old Testament (Exod. xx 10, etc ) The mountain where he is protected 
is a figure, meaning the glory and gieat name of the tribe. The same 
metaphor occurs m a noble passage of the llu'allakah of al-Hanth son of 
IQiUizah of Bakr (w. 23-2C) 

And we hare stood, spite of their hate, and high towers 
and fiTm-h,-is(‘d glois hft us aloft , 

Before to-daj has it blinded the ci es 

of men in which were wrath and dniial 
As though the Fates beating against us met 

a black mountain, dealing the topmost clouds. 

Strong and miglitj abovo the changes of things, 
which no shock of the Days can soften or shake. 

“Hain of the heaven” (1 27)' the Arabs compaied men to ram for 
their bounty, and women for their beauty and sweetness “ One bhmt of 
heait” — the opposite of mddi, "cutting,” “keen,” going straight to his end. 

"Days” (1 35) is the woid u«ed in Arab legend Jor battles one says 
"the Day of al-Kulab,” “the Day of Shi'h Jabalah,” etc , although the 
fight may have lasted (as it did at al-Knl.ib) longer than one day In the 
next line these Days are compaied to horses marked with a white blaze 
(jghurrah) on the foiehead and a white ring {hijl) on the log in the place of 
an anklet. As horses bearmg these maiks arc conspicuous among a troop, 
60 are the Days of his tribe glorious among D-iys. So says ‘Anir son of 
Kulthum in his Mu'allakah (r. 25), usmg the same metaphor, — 

Manv the Days are ours, long, blazed with glory, 

when wc withstood the King and would not serve him 
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XIII. 

AL-FADL SON OF AL-‘ABBAS SON OF ‘UTBAH SON OF 
ABfr LAHAB. 

Sons of oni Undo, peace cousins of ours, be still ! 

drag not to light fiom its giavc the strife that tvo buried there. 

Hope not foi honour from us irhile ye heap upon us shame, 

01 think that wc shall foiboar from vexing, and ye vex us. 

Sons of our Undo, peace • lay not our rancour raw : 

walk now gently an hilc, as onoc ye were wont to go 

Ay, God knows that we — wo love you not, in sooth, 

and that wo blame you not that ye liavc no loi c for U'* 

Each of us has his ground foi tho loathing his fellow moves , 
a grace it is from tho Loid that wo hate you, ye us ' 

Noirs 


Mctie adapted from the Basil. 

Tlic author was a near kinsman of tho Piophot, whoso undo his great- 
grandfathri Abu Lahab was The lattei svas one of the first gaiusayers of 
Muhammad’s mission, and is, with lus wife Uiiim Jamil, tho subject of 
a special cuiso in the Kui’.iu (Suioli cxi ) ‘Utbah his son was maiiied 
to Muhammad’s daughtii Bukavyah, but she bore him no childion, and ho 
disorccd her when his fathci assumed an attitude of hostility to tho Piophet, 
after which she was maiiied to ‘Otlimrin ‘Utbah uas afteiwaids killed by 
a lion, in consequence, it is said, of the Piophet’s cuise Al-Fadl was also 
connected with the Piojihct thiough lus mothci, who was the daughter of 
al-‘Abbas, Muhammad’s unde He lived duiing tho latter half of the fiist 
century of the Hijiah, and was a contcmpoiaiy of the famous poets al- 
Farazdak and ‘Omar sou of Abu BabPah It is not known to whom tho 
verses above given aie addicssed It can hardly be to the house of 
Umayyah, the Pioplict’s cousins and the supplaiitcis of his son-in-law ‘AH 
m the Khalif.ite, for al-Fadl lived undei the special pationage of al-lValld 
son of ‘Abd-al-Malik, the Umawi Khalifah (died a n 96) Pcihaps it was 
tho family of Miikhzum, to which lus great iival poet of the Kuraish, ‘Omai 
son of Abu Babl'ah, belonged. 

“Lay not oui laiicour raw:” litcially, “ seiapo not tho baik off our 
tamarisk-tiec’’ — a pioierbial saying, meaning to detract from one’s honour 
or reputation 
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XIV. 

ibkaeIm soe of kueaif of eabhajt. 


Be patient : for free-born men to bear is the fairest thing, 

and refuge against Time’s wrong or lelp from his hurt is none. 

And if it availed man aught to bow him to fluttering Fear, 
or if he could ward off hurt by humbling himself to 111, 

To bear with a vahant front the full brunt of every stroke 
and onset of Fate were still the fairest and best of things. 

But how much the more, when none outinns by a span his Boom, 
and refuge from God’s decree nor was noi will ever be. 

And sooth, if the changing Bays have wrought iis — their wonted way— 
a lot mixed of weal and woe, yet one thing they eould not do . 
They hare not made soft or weak the stock of our sturdy spear • 
they have not abased our hearts to doing of deeds of shame 
We offer to bear their weight a handful of noble souls : 

though laden beyond all might of man, they uplift the load. 

So diield we with Patience fair our souls from the stioke of Shame 
our honours aie whole and sound, though others be lean enow . 


Notes 


Metre Tawil. 

The poem seems to belong to the time succeeding the promidgation of 
al-Islam. Tho author’s tribe, Nabhan, was one of the subdivisions of the 
great family called Tayyi, a race of southern ongm who held the parallel 
mountam chains of Aja and Salma on the northern confines of Najd. Some 
of the branches of this race professed Christianity, but their conveioion at 
the time of Muhammad’s appearance was very recent. 

“The stock of our sturdy spear”: the spear is heie not the actual 
weapon, but the stubbornness and strength of backbone of the clan. One 
says — “ the spear of such an one is hard,” “ theie is weakness in their 
spear,” etc Among quotations m this sense may be mentioned the following 
from an unnamed poet : — 
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“ Tune nos when speei yielded to none that tned its strength 

but softness has come upon it from the Dawns and the Setting Suns.” 

And the follow ing from the Mit'allakah of ‘Amr son of Xulthum (verses 
57-69) 

” In sooth our spear, 0 'Amr, has outworn too many a hand 

that strove against it before thee, that it should he soft to thee I 

” When the straightcning-iron clipped it, it stiffened itself against it, 
and turned it back on the wielder thereof, stubborn and sturdy . 

“ Yea, stubborn ■ when it was bent to mould it, it cried out, 

and wounded the neck and forehead of the straightener.” 
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XV. 


ISHAK SON OF KHALAF. 

If no tTmaimali were there, no Want would trouble my soul — 
no labour call me to toil for bread through pitchiest night ; 

What moves my longing to live is but that well do I know 

how low the fatherless lies, — how hard the kindness of km. 

I quake before loss of wealth lost lackmg fall upon her, 

and leave her shieldless and hare as flesh set forth on a boa’ d. 

My life she prays for, and I from mcie love pi ay for her dcat' - 
yea, death, the gentlest and kmdest guest to visit a mai > 

I fear an uncle’s rebuke, a brother’s harshness for hoi j 

my ohiefost end was to spare hei heart the gnef of a u oid. 


Notes 

« Metre Baslf, as nearly as it can be cxpiessed in English. 

Line 6 — “ Meat on a butcher’s board ” is a pi oveibial expression for that 
which is utterly defenceless and helpless. 

The author of these lines belonged to the tube of Bahi.i, a southern raeo 
early settled in Mesopotamia ho was also called al-H.mafi, because ho u ns 
a oaptivc for some time among the Banu Hanifah m nl-Yamamah, the 
centre of Arabia He lived during the icign of the ‘AbbSsl Klinlifali al- 
Ma’mun (a n 198-219), and was thus a contemporaiy of Abu Tammam, 
the compiler of the Hamdsnh The IJmaimnli of uhom ho speaks was, 
according to al Mubanad, his sister’s child, whom he adopted and regarded 
with great affeetion In the Kumil of the nuthoi just quoted is eontained 
another poem by him, written after tho death of this same TJmaimah, of 
■which the following is a translation 

Gone 13 Uinnininh to dnell where tall stones tell of the de.!!! 

— poor waif nt icst in the glare, laid safe at hist in the dust, 

0 thou — one half of nij soul ' how moiiiiis the half that is left, 

athirst for thee, though the tears sticani fast and full from mine ejes ' 

Ah mo ' for her did I foai, lest I should go to nij grave 

the drst, and Icnre her alone, unreilcd, to battle with 'VTai^t 
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But now I sleep, end no Care comes nigli to trouble my rest 
at last finds dcalnue^ peace, when all it guarded are dead' 

This IS the kindness of Death — shall I denv him his due P 

Peace has he brought me, il Pain be still the chief of his gifts 

This rendering is also in the Baslt, the measure of the original. 

A.S a late poet, the author was familiar with the tall headstones and 
monumental inscriptions of Muslim graveyards- the graves of the desert 
Arabs in the pagan days were covered only by cairns or flat flags of stone. 
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XVI. 

HITTAN SON OF AL-MU‘ALL1 OF TATYl. 

Fortune has brought me down — her wonted way — 
from station great and high to low estate ; 

Fortune has rent away my plenteous store ; 
of all my wealth honour alone is left. 

Fortune has turned my joy to tears : how oft 

did Fortune make me laugh with what she gave ! 

But for these girls, the latd.’g downy brood, 

unkindly thrust from door to door as hard — 

Fax would I roam and wide to seek my bread 

in Earth that has no lack of breadth and length. 

Nay, but our children in our midst, what else 

but our hearts are they, walking on the ground ? 

If but the breeze blow harsh on one of them, 
mine eye says no to slumber aU night long. 


Notes 

Nothing is known to me of the poet except his tiibe. The kafi in 
line 7 is the sand-giousc, an extremely common bird in the great wastes of 
Arabia. The mother bird is reputed to fly enormous distances, with on 
unening inatmet, in search for water, and to bring it home in her crop to 
her nestlings. The poet thus compares himself, in his wanderings in search 
of lirclihood, to the and his children to her young. 
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xvn. 


‘TJEWAH SON OF AL-WAED OF ‘ABS. 


God’s scorn on the homeless mght who under the pall of Night 

goes cowering the shambles through, and gathers the marrow-hones ! 

Who comforts his heart, full nch, as oft as at even-tide 

he lights on a wealthy friend to yield him his fill of milk. 

He lies in the twilight down, and drowsy the morrow wakes, 

and shakes from his dust-spread side the gravel where he has lain ! 

A help to the women-folk in all that they bid him do, 

at even he sinks outworn like camel outstretched to die. 

So he : but the homeless wight the breadth of whose valiant face 

glows bright as a mighty flame that shines through the midnight mirk, 

A terror to all he hates, besotting their way with fear, 

while home -bound they curse him deep, as losers the luckless shaft: 

Though far from his haunts they dwell, they image his coming nigh, 

and watch, as his kinsmen watch when one whom they love comes home : 

Yea, he, if he lights on Death in faring his way, a death 
of glory it IB ; and if on Eiches one day, how due ' 

Notes. 


Metre Tawtl. 

‘XJrwah son of al-Ward was a warrior and singer of 'Abs in the long war 
which that tnbe waged against its brother clan of Dhubyiin called the War 
of Dahis (circa 568-608 ad). He was a proverb toi his generosity, and 
it was said of him by one of the early Khallfahs— “ He who calls Hatim the 
most generous of the Arabs wrongs ‘TJrwah ” His very name implies his 
charaeter : for ‘urwah means those trees and bushes fit for pasture which do 
not dry up m seasons of di ought, and are therefore a resource in times of 
dearth. He was called 'JJrwat-as-Sa'dlik, “the resource in time of need 
of all vagabonds,” because he never failed to give them of his store, or to 
find food for them by plundermg others Such a vagabond as 'Urwah 
delighted to help, and such an one as he despised, are here set before us by 
himself These vagabonds, outlaws, homeless men, were numerous m the 
days of the Ignorance They were men who had on them the guilt of blood. 
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and liad been disoTvned by their tribe. All men’s hands uere against them, 
and they alone against all. 

“As losers the hieklcss shaft:” this refers to an amnsement much be- 
loved by the pagan Arabs, called al-Matstr, a game of chance played ■with 
ten (or elcien) ano'ws, the stake being the joints of a slaughtered camel 
diiided into ten pieces Of the ten (or eleven) arrows, seven had lots 
attached to them, and three (or foni) had none. The aiTows were shuffled 
rapidly in the hand of some mdiffeicnt person, and dra'wn by another on 
behalf of the players specially appointed for the purpose. As each player’s 
turn came to draw, he used to adjure his fortune to turn out well, and it the 
contrary happened, received a losing arrow with very bad language. The 
word in the onginal for “luckless shaft” is the name of one of these losing 
arrows The allusions to al-Mamt in ancient Arab poetry are innumerable. 
The joints of the camel ( — or camels, for the laws of the game frequently 
involved the slaughter and cutting up of successive beasts — ) were given by 
the winner to feed the poor of his tribe, and a rich man often provided the 
animals re quired to play the game from his own herds Hence one of tlie 
commonest subjects of boasting is readiness to play for high stokes at al- 
Mamr, and to furnish the animals for others to play at the game. It was 
played at night, in the n inter time, round a blazing fire, the glow of which 
attracted numerous wanderers, both for warmth and in the hope of getting 
some of the meat of the slam camel. Muhammad prohibited al-Mmnr, with 
wine, the setting up of sacred stones, and the use of arrows for divination, as 
works of Satan, in oh. v. 92 of the Kur’fin. 
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xviir. 


SA‘D SON^ OF MALIK, OF THF TRIBE OF KAIS SON OF 
THA'LABAH, OF BAKR. 

How evil a thing is War, that hows men to shameful rest ! 

War hums away in her blaze all glory and boasting of men : 

Nought stands hut the valiant heart to face pam, the hardhoofed steed, 

The ring-mail set close and firm, the nail-crownod helms and the spears. 
And onset again after lout, when men shrmk from the semed anny — 

Then, then, fall away all the vile, the hii clings, and Shame is strong! 

War gilds up her skirts befoic them, and Evil unmixcd is bare. 

For their hearts were for maidens veiled, not for driving the gathered spoil : 
Yoa, evil tho heirs we leave, sons of Yashkur and ol-Lakah I 

But let flee her flies nho will, no flinching for me, son of Kais > 

0 children of Kais, stand Ann befote hei, gam peace or give 
Who seeks flight befoie her fcai, his Doom stands and bars the load. 

Away ! Death allows no quitting of place, and brands are bare ! 

What is life for us when the Uplands, and valleys are ours no more ? 

Ah, where are the mighty now, the spears and the generous hands ? 


Norrs 

Each of tho long Imes of tho translation con'csponds to a couplet in the 
original, the metre of which is not imitated 

This poem, like No III , belongs to that period in the War of al-Basus 
when the divisions of Bakr which weie fighting with Taghlib were bemg 
woistcd by the latter, and woie conipcllcd to have recourse to al-Harith son 
of ‘Ubad of Hanlfah, who had till then stood aloof, for assistance Sa‘d, 
chief of the house of Kais son of Tha'labah, and grandfather of the famous 
poet Tarafah, had stood by Shaiban in the battles which tho latter lost ; and 
these lines arc bis indignant rcmonstianco with the Bakrites who did not 
join with their brothers in the common cause • the clans aie named m Ime 
9, iiz Yashkur (to which tube the poet al-Hanth son of Hillizah, author 
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of the Mu'allakah, belonged), and al-Xaknh, another name for Hanifah, 
meaning “the tnbe that does not submit to kmgs ” 

Line 4 — “Emg-mail”: coats of mail, generally imported from Persia, 
•were highly prized by the Arabs, -who woie them long and flowing. “ Nad- 
crowned helms : ” their helmets, m shape something like an ostrich’s egg, 
were made of plates of iron clamped together with nails: as a circle of 
these held the top to the side-pieces, the helmet is said to be “ crowned ” 
by the row of projecting heads of the nails. With the equipment of Sa'd’s 
warrior desenbed in these lines compaie the words of ‘Amr son of Ma'dl- 
kanbj a great champion in the early wars of al-Islam : — 

I gathered to meet the chances of Time 
a hauherk flowing, a swift strong steed, 

Stout and hardy, a grooved blade that cleaTes 
helmets and coate of mail in twain, 

And a straight spear shaft that quivers when 
I poise it, aiming it straight and tine. 

It should perhaps be mentioned that War is feminine in Arabic, and that 
in all metaphors relating to her her sex is carefully preserved. “ GUrds up 
her skirts ” (1. 7) : that is, becomes more and more desperate and severe. 
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XIX. 

‘ABDAH SON OF AT-TAB1b, OF 'ABD-SHAilS, OF TAMIM, 


A lament o^er Xais son of ‘A^im, a great chief of Tamlm. 


On thee he the Peace of God, 0 Xais son of 'A^im, and 
Hia mercy, the manifold, so long as Ho ■vrill it show ' 

— Tho groetmg of one whom thou hast loft hero tho mark of Death, 
who wont fai away, and comos to greet thee though m thy grave. 
"When Kais died, it was not one who went down the way of Death : 
a People it was whose house with his death m ruin fell 

Nous 

Metre Tatoil, following the oiigmal. 

‘Abdah son of at-Tabth was a jfuUiadi im, that is, a man who lived both 
before and after the piomulgation of al-Islam He belonged to tho family 
of ‘Abd-Shams son of Sa‘d sou of,Zaid-Mnnat son of Taraini, and was an 
object of the bounty of Kais son of ‘Asim, the chief loader of Turaiin in the 
days of tho Piophet The flist couplet of those given above is of couise 
only possible to one who is a Muslim, speaking of a Muslim The thud 
veise 13 often quoted ns the perfection of postliiinioiis piaise When the 
Khnlifnh ‘Abd-al-Mulik son of Marwan died ( v ii 86), his .son Siilaiiiian 
lecited it over his grave “Be silent'” onod al-Walid, his eldest son 
and successor; “thou speakost with the tongue of a Deiil. Why didst 
thou not rather quote • — 

‘ AVhen passes .i Lord of our Line, in his stem] there rises stiaight 
a Lord to sa} the sa) and do the deeds of the Noble ’ ” ” 

(So al-Fakbrl • the couplet is taken from the poem tiaiislated as No. XII 
of these selections; Ibii-al-Athh, relating tho same anecdote, quotes in its 
place a verso by Aus son of Ilajai ) 

Kais belonged to a family in the sub-tribe of Su'd son of Zaid-Iiranat 
called tho Banii Muka'is Ho is fiist heard of on the Day of Sitai (about 
606 ad), when he defeated H.uiifah and slew Katadah son of Maslamah 
their chief He fought against Madhlnj at al-Kulab (612 ad), nlien ‘Abd- 

3 
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XX. 

MTJTAMJIIM S02f OF OTWAIRAH, OF TAMIil. 


My comrade rebuked my gnef as we passed by a place of graves, 
and down from mine eyes fell fast a burden of streaming tears : 

He said — ‘Dost thou weep each grave thou seest because of one 
that lies lu the waste twixt ad-Dakiidik and al-Liwh ? ’ 

I answered him — ‘ Hay ■ pain wakes fiom slumber the pain of old ; 
so let me alone . all these to me are but Malik’s giave.’ 

Hotes. 

Metre TawU (first line somewhat mcgiilar). 

Malik son of Huwaiiah, biothcr of Miitamraim, was cliicf of the Donfi 
Yarbu', a blanch of Tamim ‘When the whole of Tauilin submitted to Mu- 
hammad, the Pi-ophct, u hose enstom it u as in almost all cases to maintain 
local authority in powci, appointed him his govenioi oicr his tube Yaibu *. 
At Muhammad’s death ho fell auaj -ttitli otheis iii the gicat apostasy of the 
Arab tribes, to overconie which was the fiist task that lay befoio Abu Baki 
(a n lib Malik, with otlicis of his tube, was diawii away by the self - 
styled Prophetess Saj.ih, who came fiom Mesopotamia with a i^Mdc of 
followcis into Hajd After Sajah had coiiipioiiiiscd with Musailiiiiah, the 
anti-piophet of al-Ynmamah, and withdrawn again to the b.inks of the 
Euphiates, most of those of Tamim who had followed hei ii]ieiitcd of then 
foolislmess, and sent in tlicii subiiiis'.ion to Kh.'ilid son of al-Walid, who had 
been despatche d against them by Abu Bakr Malik, however, delayed to 
do so,'and”Khrilid was soon upon him in his coniitiy, al-Biit.lh Aecoidiiig 
to one account, iMfilik made no icsistance, and piofesscd himself a Muslim 
he and several of his friends wcic cairicil before Khalid, by whom (or by 
whoso orders) they wore put to death in cold blood This murder (foi 
Khalid’s commission fiom Abu Baki did not authoiizc him to rel'uso the 
submission of any apostate who letnnicd to al-Islam, and ho not only slew 
Malik, hut illegally took to wife immaluitcly after his death his widow 
Laih'i) gieatly leiolted many of the followcis of Abu B.ikr, and cspeci.dly 
‘Omar, who picssed the Khalifah to punish Khalid Abu Baki answcicd — 
“Ho made a mistake in intei preting ambiguous ordcis hold thy tongue 
fiom him I will not sheathe a swoid which God has drawn against the 
unbelievers ” But ho paid the piice of blood for Malik and those that were 
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slain with him, and gave back all the captiies and booty that had been 
taken. ‘Omar, howevei, though he respected Abu Bakr’s decision not to 
call Khalid to account, never forgave him this deed of blood , and one of 
hiB fiist acts, after becoming Khalifah, was to remove him fiom his 
command 

Mutammim, Malik’s brother, so bewailed his death that it was said that 
no brother ever wept for another like him. Seveial of the dirges he made 
survive, and that given above is one of the most celebrated After he had 
recited to ‘Omar some of the compositions in which ho expressed his grief 
for Malik, the Khalifah said — “"Would that I had the giit of poesy, that 
I might tell in such verse of my bi other Zaid ! ” Mutammim ansu ered — 
“The two cases were not the same, O Piince of the Believers, if my 
brother had fallen as thy brother fell, I would not have wept for him ’’ 
“That 18 the best comfort wherewith any one has comforted me !” said ‘Omar. 
(Zaid, ‘Omar’s brother, fell m the great battle of al-Yamamah in x n 11, 
lighting under Ehalid against the false prophet Musailimah and the Banu 
HanJfah The Mushms were victorious, but at a heavy cost; and the 
number of the Prophet’s companions slain in this bottle was so gieat that 
it dctei mined Abu Bakr to have the Kur’&n, which hud previously boon 
trusted to oral tradition, written down ) 
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XXI. 

A MAN OF KHATH'AM. 

A plfiguo had smitten his people, whose chiefs had died, leaving him 
alone to mhciit then authonty 

Deep was the fiist draught, deep the next, no stint was there, 

when Time gulped down the great of al-Aswad and of ‘Attab : 

Yea, eveiy hand that nas quick to help and fice to give 

uhon the stoini-gust u lulled the wattled walls of the tube away. 

And to-day they wandci, a tremblmg held, then hcidsman Death: 
one speeds away to his icst at ere, one stays till daun 

Still IS the countiy, and I uho should not haio been am Loid — 

Ah, woful Loidilup— alone to lead, no fiiond, no poci ' 


Nous 

Metre Kamil, imitating the oiigmal In the fiist couplet Time, or 
Death, is couipaied to a diiukmg camel The “wattled walls" mo de- 
fences of biushuood stiengthencd uith stakes which were set round the 
cncampinont to bicak the Imec of the sweeping winds in the muter season. 
In the thud couplet the tiihe, beieft of its chiefs by thn plngue, is compaicd 
to a herd of camels with Death foi then heidsniaii, to uliose stall they iiinst 
nil come home, some soouci, some Litei With icfcieneo to the last couplet, 
it IS interesting to notice how seldom in old Aiabian stoiy one m.tii appears 
as cxoicising the chiefsliip oici a tube alone The tubal constitution uas 
essentially demociatic, authonty being lested in a council of eldeis, uhose 
pic-cininenec was fieely admitted by their fellows, and who were geneially 
the heads of the most famous houses, the most wealthy men, and the most 
lenowned wariiors Oui poet, it will be seen, leganls his monaichy as the 
most nioumful of all fonns of mlc 

Khath'am, the tube to which he belonged, dwelt in the noith of al- 
Yanian, in the gieat chain of mountains, stietihiiig from Aden noith towaids 
Mckkah, called the Sarat. 
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XXII. 

DUEAID SON ON AS-SIMMAH, OF JTJSHAIT. 

He tells how his brother ‘Abdallah met his death, and what maimer of 

man he was. 

I warned them, both ‘Arid and the men who went ‘And’s way 
— the House of the Slack Mother : yea, all are my witnesses 

I said to them : ‘ Think — even now two thousand are on your track, 
all laden with sword and spear, their captains In Persian mail.’ 

But when they would hearken not, I followed their road, though I 

knew well they were fools, and that I walked not in Wisdom’s way. 

For am not I but one of Ghazlyah ? and if they err, 

I err with my house , and it Ghazlyah go nghl, so I. 

I read them my rede one day at Mun'araj al-Liwii • 

the morrow at noon they saw my counsel as I had seen. 

A shout rose, and voices cried — ‘ The horsemen have slam a knight ! ’ 

I said — ‘ Is it ‘AbdaUab, the man who ye say is slain ?’ 

I sprang to his side the spears had nddled his body through 

as weaver on outstretched web plies deftly the sharp-toothed comb. 

I stood as a camel stands with fear m her heart, and seeks 

the stuffed skin with eager mouth, and thinks — is her youngling slain ? 

I pUed spear above him till the ndors had left their prey, 
and over myself black blood flowed forth in a dusky tide. 

I fought as a man who gives his life for his bi other’s life, 

who knows that his time is short, that Death’s doom above him hangs. 

But know ye, if ‘AbdaUah be dead, and his place a void, 

no weakling unsure of hand, and no holder-hack was he ! 

Alert, keen, his loins well girt, his leg to the middle bare, 

unblemished and clean of limb, a chmbci to all things high : 
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No waller before ill luck one mindful in all he did 

to think how his woik to-day would hve in to-morrow’s tale : 

Content to bear hunger’s pain though meat lay beneath his hand — 
to labour in lagged shirt that those whom he served might rest. 

If Dearth laid her hand on him, and Famine devoured his store, 
he gave but the gladlier what little to him they spared. 

He dealt as a youth with Youth, until, when his head grew hoar 
and age gathered o’er his brow, to Lightness he said — Begone ! 

Tea, somewhat it soothes my soul that never I said to him 

' Thou liest,’ nor grudged him aught of mine that he sought of me. 


Notes 

Metre Tanoil For an account of Duraid, see the notes to the next poem. 
The adventure to which this piece iclates was as follows — In or about the 
year ^An a company of the JBanu Jusham and the Band Nasr son of 
Mu'dwiyah, both of HawAzin, commanded by ‘Abdallah, the youngest 
brother of Duraid, led a foiay against (Ihatatan, and "earned off a great 
number of camels They were letuining fiom this expedition with then 
booty, and had reached the boidoi of the temtoiy of Haw.^izin, nt a place 
called Mun'araj al-Liwd, (“the place whcie the sand-hills cuiie loiind”), 
when 'Abdallah pioposed that they should halt and divide the spoil 
Duiaid, who was with them, dissuaded him, pointing out that they were 
not yet safe from pursuit But ‘Abdall.lh persisted, and swore that ho 
would not leave the spot until he had taken his fourth part of the captuics 
and shared the remainder among his companions, besides fc.isting them on 
a na^Vah — a camel slaughtered by the leader of an expedition fiom 
among his share of the spoil and divided between his fellows Next day 
the columns of smoko were rising from then’ fires, when lo, a thick cloud 
of dust was seen in the distance A sentinel posted on the sand-hills cried 
— “ I see a folk coming — their hair is ensp and curly, and their shirts are 
dyed with saffron’’ “They aie of Ashi a*,” said Duraid, “I care not for 
them.” “I see others,” said the sentinel, “who look like boys, they 
carry the points of their lances set between the oars of their hoisos ” 
“Those are of Fazai ali.” said Duiaid “And there come also others, daik 
and tawny of skin, who laisc a black cloud of dust about them like a 
mountain, they scoic the earth deeply with then lioises’ feel, and they 
trail their spoais after them as they gallop along” “These are of ‘Abs, 
and Death comes with them ’ ” said the elder biothcr. Hardly had ‘Ab- 
dallah’s men time to mount, when the foe were upon them ‘Abdallah fell 
at the very beginning of the fight, slain by a man of the house of Karib, of 
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‘Abs Dunid, fighting to the list ovei the prostiato body of ]iis hi other, 
fell gncToiisl} -nouiulLd, and lus compimons ilid, IcTiing the cnmtls, ■nhich 
the men of Glntifin ieco%oiod \\htn the fight ivis o\li, two men of 
‘Abs . Z didim ind his biothoi Kais. with a luki ot Pi/ u ih nimid Kudim, 
passed by Dunid, who w is hnig among the dead Dui ud, who wis still 
conscious, heud Ziluhm siy to Kudim, “tlLthinks Dm aid is not yet 
dead I setmed to see his lyilul nioic Get thee down, ind finish him” 
“Kiy, he is dcid enough,” said Kudim “Get thee down, I tell thee, 
and see if he yet hieithts ” Kudim dismounted uid went up to Duiaid, 
and ea.arained him letuimng, he sud ‘ He is gone siiio enough” As 
they turned iw u, Zihdun pieiced with the foot of lus lance tlie body of 
Diuud By i singuhi ihinci this new wound by opening i pissige to 
a quantity of blood which hid .,ithtud within tiom m mw iid hint, and 
thus rtlieiing the sulleiti pioied to be the meins of stiiug Dm lid’s life 
"ft hen at niglitfill the tneiiiy iihiintd hoim, lit dngged hinistlf towiids 
the lands ot his tide and met i w indtiing bind of the Hiw i/iii, who 
tcceiTtd him and tended him until lus wounds weic lulled Some timo 
after, sea ci il nun of ‘ Vhs iiul 1 1/ 11 di, on tin 11 w ly to ileklv ih dmiiig tho 
month ot piUuiiiigo, pissed tluongh the eoiiiitn wluic Dm iid dwelt 
Although it w is the tune when wu w is Inlidden they did not leel 
whollj seciiic, iiul hid hi lit 11 then tiees 111 then h iiulkci chiefs li iMiig 
onlj then ejis M'iUo Dmiid pcicened Iheni iiiil went toith to meet 
them * tMiit men iic ye he isktd Is it I of whom thou iskcst’ ' 
said ono of the ti nellers Dm ud lecogni/ed the aoicc ot Kudim ‘ Kot 
of thee noi of those with Hue' ’ ho eiud — ‘ Aeaoi shill I need to ask 
who ye aic ' ’ lluii he emln ueil him, in 1 gaae him a hoiso, i iwoid, mil 
a Imcc, 111(1 Slid “ Ihis is in leqmtil loi whit tlioii elidst iiu ino on the 
day, of al Liw i ” 

‘Aiul IS Slid to line hceii amtlui iiuiu eif Vhdilllh, Dm ill's hiothei, 
while the ‘ House ot tlie 111 ick 'Molhei ” is c\i)] lined is Dm iid s own 
fimily, his iiiothei 11 iili 111 ih h 11111., Icen i wnniiii fioiii il-'i. 1111 in wheie 
Afiicin blood lugely mingled with Aiih ‘I’eisiin mul " see notis to 
Ko XYIII Ghaziiah was an anccstoi of Dmaid’s, as will be seen by his 
genealogy giien in the notes to tho next poem the mine is used hcie foi 
the f imily in Jushim to which the puty belonged The woavei’s “ comb” 
is the instiunicnt with which he pushes np the thie ids of tho woof into the 
web, so as to make tho f ibuc close In the next leiso is a lefcitnce to 
a custom still well known in India, and eloubtless elsewhcic also when a 
she-cauicl’s young onu, 01 a cow’s calf, his died, the hcidsman makes 
a dummy fiom the skm of the dead heist, stuffed with stiaw, and casts it 
before the mother when he wishes to meluec liei to yield hei milk 
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XXIII. 

DURAID SON OF AS-SIMilAn. 

‘ Weepost thou not,’ said sho, ‘ for thy brotlici ? ’ Ay, and sooth enough 
cause thciu IS for tcais, but that my fiame was builded to endure. 

‘ Whom wouldst thou that I should weep for,’ said I, — ‘Abdallah the dear, 
or the slain of Abu Bakar, ho whose grave is on the height, 

‘ Or that other, ‘Abd-Yaghiith, loiiud whom the ravens cioak and hop ? 

sore bereavement, load of soiiow — oiio giave filled, another dug! 

‘ Slaughter chose fiom all men bom the race of Simmah for hei own: 

they chose hoi, and would none other so fate goes to fated end. 

‘ Yea, and if oui blood be ever end and aim of vengeful hands, 
stnving day by day to spill it till the days shall bo no more, 

‘Flesh to feed the Swoid aio we, and uni opining meet our doom : 

well we feed him, slam oi slaj mg, joyfully he takes oiii food ! 

‘ Hcaits arc cuicd of raiicoui -sickness, whether men against us war, 
or we cany death among them dying, slaying, healing comes ! 

‘ So we halve our days between us, we and all men else oiii foes : 
no day passes but it secs us busy with this deed oi that ’ 

Noris 

Buraid is one of the most striking figuics in the last decades of pagan 
Arabia He belonged to the great dnision of Ma‘addic Aiabs Lalled 
Wiiwazin. being son of Mu'awiyah, suinanied as Simniah, son of al-Haiith, 
son of Mu‘.iwiyah the cldci, son of Bakr, son of ‘Ilkah (or ‘Alkamah), son 
of Khuza'ah, son of Gha/iyali, son of Jusham, sou of Bakr, son ot llawazin. 
Abu ‘TJbaidah, the best authoiity on the traditions of the prtc-islamio Aiabs, 
says of him • “Duraid son of as-Siinraah was the chief of the Banii Jiisliaiu. 
and their warrior and captain in battle a victoiious man, foitunato m Ins 
plans. Ho made near a hunched expeditions m Ins life, and was not un- 
successful in a single one of them He reached al-Isl.im, but did not 
embrace it ; he went out with his tribe on the Day of Hunam, giving support 
to the polytheists ; for then ho had no more sticngth for war, and they 
brought him mto battle only that they might have the benefit of his good 
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luck, and enlighten themselves fiom his visilom But .M.llik son of ‘Anf, 
their captain, hindered them fiom accepting lus counsel, and spoke against 
him, not 'Wishing that he should have the gloiy of the day if they pioved 
victoiious Duraid nas slam that day in his paganism ” 

He must have been born about 535 v n , foi the battle of Hunain -where 
he met his death was fought in Januaiy, 630, and ire haie some veises of 
lus composed some time bcfoic in which he speaks of himself as close upon 
a bundled ycais old His f.ithei as-Smimah was one of the loaders of 
Hawazin in the Saoiilegious AVais (580 to 590) His mother was named 
llaihanah she was a d.iuglitei of Ha'dikaiib of the tube of Zubaid, in 
al-Yaman, and a much oldei sistei of the famous wariior and boaster ‘Amr 
son of Ma'dikanb Dm aid was the eldest of file bicthien, of whom 
‘Abdallah was the youngest' the others were ‘Abd-Yaghuth, Kais, and 
Hhahd All fom met thou deaths in fight beioie him How ‘Abdallah 
was sliii p ha s ]ust been toldj Dm aid ’s giiel foi liini piovoked his_wi fc TJnim 
H a'bad t o. rebuke him for its estcos, and Duiaid diioicod hei on the spot,. 
Ho_topk stem vengeance for ‘Abiljllah, iisiting oath of the tubes of Ghata- 
hn one after anothei, and slajing in icipiital men of ‘Abs, Pazaiali, and 
Thu'labah son of Sa'd ‘Abd-Yaghiith was killed by a man of tho Banu 
Ghaidh ibn Jluriah of Dhubyan Kais was^slain by men of Abu Bcdtr ibn 
Kilab, a suhdiMsiou of tho gicat tube of ‘Amu son of Sa'sa'uh Klirdid 
was slam m a laid upon a people of alA'aman called Azd Bhanu’ah, which 
was otherwise voiy successful In tho poem above given tliero is an 
altornatii c leading for line 5 — 

Or that other, ‘Abd-Yaghuth, or KhSUd, comrado hef and dear 

Duraid made an elegy on the death of Khalid, the opening i crscs of which 
run thus (motio JBasit) : 

0 Kliahd— welcome wast tliou in council, welcome at play, 

and welcome tliou, when the winds blew shrill m dark wintertidc ' 

Thou sta) when traiel was 'ore, tin conuadts faint as they rodo' 

Thou to whom flocked all the tribe when food was scanty and dear ' 

Thou of the woid and the deed— thou life to all who had need > 

Thou around whom swung the War, and pressed with dendhest grip ' 

Accoiding to some, Khrdid was Duiaid’s uncle, not his biother. Duraid 
loft a. dniightii c-nTid a so.n,. but the latter was killed almost immediately after 
his father: having been taken prisoner at^Autas on the Day of Hunain, he 
•was put to death in retaliation for Abu ‘Amu iil-Ash‘ail, the leadei of the 
Muslim army, ■whom he had killed mth an anew. His daughter’s namo 
■was ‘Amrah she made some diigcs on her father which have survived 
Duiaid, after divorcing Umm Ma'bad, chanced to pass one day by the 
tents of Sulaim, wlicie ho saw al-Hhansa the daughter of ‘Amr son of ash- 
Shnraid, the chief of the tribe. This lady, -who -was a famous poetess 
(indeed the most distinguished poetess among the Arabs), -was engaged in 
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the unpoctical occupntion of anointing a sick camel of her father’s •with 
pitch, and had icuioved most of hei clothing in ordci to he more at her 
ease in the -woik Duiaid Matched hci, himself unseen, and, although he 
■was then about sevont■^' yoais of age, fell iiolcntly in love with her He 
made some vciscs upon her which aic excossivelv comical in their allusions 
to his passion, the pitch-anointcd camel, and al-Khan«i’s chaims, and next 
day paid a -visit to hci fathci and foimally asked hci m mariiage ‘Amr 
said to him “ AVelcoino to thee, Abu Huiiah i only thou ait a noble man, 
against whose dignity theio is no repioach, — a loid not to he turned away 
from his desire, and a stallion not to be smitten on the nose But this 
■woman has a spiiit like no othei of hci sex I will mention thee to hci, 
hut she must dispose of heiself as she pleases ” Then he M-ent into the 
lunci tent mIicic his daiightoi was (sepaiated only hv a cuitaiu fioiii the 
outei, so that Duraid could hear all that passed), and said — “0 Khansa > 
thcic has come to thee the Knight of Hawa/iii, the Loid of the Bauii 
Jiisham, IDuiaid son of as-Siimnah, asking thee in maiiiage "What luannci 
of man he is thou knoMCst M’ell ” ‘•I’athei deal,” she answcied, “dost 
thou think I Mould leave mv cousins, mIio aic as blight as speai-hcads, and 
many an old man of tlie Baiui Jushain, M'ho m'iII be an omI to-day oi 
to-nioiioM' ’ ” ‘ So hei fathci letnined to Duiaid, and said, “ Ahfi Kuirah, 
she icfiisos thee but pcihaps she Mill consent hcicaftei ” “I hoaid what 
yo said,” answcied Dtiiuid, and went Ins May He made anothei poem 
on his lejeotion, in which ho eeiisuied al-Khans,1 foi hei bad taste She was 
uiged to loply to it, but lefu'cd, saMiig — “I icjecled him, and that is 
enough I Mill not satiii/c him as Mell” Thi-s eieiit did not scvci the 
fiicndslnp between the family of ‘Ami and Dniaid, M'ho Mas the SMOin 
biothcr of al-Klians.Vs bi.ither !Mu‘.iMiyah then compact was that which- 
cvci of them should die fiist, the othei should make a diige upon him, and 
that if cithci was shun, the othei should exact lengeance foi him 
jc irah w as killed by Hashim son of Ilaimalah of Muiiah, of Dhubjau, and 
Diiraid, besides aveiis’iiig him, made a beautiful elegy upon him 
■ One of the most ple.ising stones of Duiaid is that of bis encounter with 
Kabl'ah son of ilukaddam, of the Banu Hdlik of Kiuaiiah Duiaid went 
foith with a body of hoi semen of the Banu Jiisham to raid upon Kiiiauah , 
m a valley belonging to that tube called al-Akhiam he spied in the distance 
a knight joiiincying along the side of Hie valley, and with him a lady 
mounted on a camel When Duiaid sow them, he said to one of his hoise- 
nien, “ Go foi ward to him, and call out to him bidding him let the woman 
go and save himself for ho knew not who he was So the ndei went up 
to Rabl'ah and summoned him to let the woman go And M'hen he M'ould 
not desist, Rabl'ah cast the leins of the camel he was lending to the lady in 
the litter, and said to her — 

' A proverbial way of saying that be was likely to die very soon. See notes to 
Ko. XXaIV below, on the use of the word “owl” os synonymous with “ghost.” 
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" Hide on at leisure ns one rules who Iins no feni — 

As goes a camel hcaij -laden, cion -paced 

To shun a foe who calls me foith would bring me sbame , 

So tr} my prowess, see ni} deeds, and tell the tale ! ” ' 

Then ho boro down with his lancc npoii the lioisemnn, and overthrow 
him, and took his hoi so and gave it to the lady that rode. Now when his 
man did not icturn, Duraid, w'ho was hindoicd by a lidge from seeing what 
had taken plaoo, sent a second horseman to loam what had happened to tho 
firat. He found liim lying dead on the giouiid , and he called after Habi'ah, 
who feigned to be deaf and answ cred him nought And the man, thinking 
that ho did not hear, lodo up to him, still calling on him to stay. And 
llahl'ah again cast tho icins on the camel, and lodc at tho hoiscman, and 
overthrew him, saying as he did so — 

** Lea^c free the road of the free-born ladj ^\hom I defend ' 

Here IS Ilabi‘ah to bid thee stand and tuiieh her not 
A ppcni he \Mcld3 that knons him A\ell and Morks his will — 

'What, Milt thou uot^ thou tako it (juieklj, thus, nud thus ' * ** 

And when time wont by and ncithoi of the lioi semen loturncd, Duraid 
sent yet a thud to soo wh.it h.id become of the fiist two And ho lode up 
to them, and found them both lying dead Then he looked tow.irds llahl'ah, 
who was ndmg leisurely on, loading tho lady’s camel and ti ailing his spear 
on tho ground And the hoiscman c.illed to him, “Lot go tho lady'” 
Babl'ah cast the reins to her, and bade hci make sti.iight foi the tents, 
which wore then in view than he tinned to meet tho hoiscman, saying — 

“■What wilt thou from a grim-hiccd flow mug too® 

Secst tliou not there ami theic tin fellow s >.l,un ® 

This was the h.iud and this the spc.ir that slew ' ’’ 

"With that he pierced him also, and oicitlucw him but his spear biokc 
in the wound. Now Duiaid began to be much perple.ved at tlic long time 
that had passed -B'lthout his men letnining; and he rode foith himself after 
Habi'ah. And ho passed by Ins horsemen lying slam, and came upon 
Rabi'ah nding without any spear And Dm aid called out to him — “Sir 
Enight ' Such an one as thou is not to be slam But my lioiscmcn will ho 
taking vengeance for then fellows . and I do not see in thy haml any spear 
— and thou ait young , Tako then this spear of mine • I will letum to my 
people and withhold them fiom mcildling with thee ’’ And Duraid returned^' 
to his companions, and said to them — “ Tho lady’s knight has defended her, 
and slam your fellows, and torn my spear out of my hand there is no 

* These and the foIloTnng speeches are in the extempme lamhics called ryeti the 

English mutates the original 
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prospect of gain to you from him ” And Duraid and his people returned 
home. And Duraid made these veises to tell of the adventure* : — 

Ne'er have I seen nor ever heard of the like of him 
to defend a lady— a hero he n ho is not for death ' 

Three knights he slei\ — no children they, unskilled in arms 

— then passed on careless ns though his deed had been nought at all, 

AVith a brow unruQied, a mirthful face unmorred by toil, 

like a shimng sword, fresh-furbished, stiaight from the armourer , 

So rode he, leading his lady's camel, with trailing spear, 

to the right his gaze bent, where his people had pitched their tents , 

While our horsemen trembled before the dread of his deadly lance 
like sparrows cowering 'neath the swoop of the hawk aloft , 

Would that I knew who his father is, and his mother's name ' 

Nay, Friend — a man like him is not to be left unknown 

And no long time passed before the Banu Malik of Kinanah, the tribe of 
Eabl'ah, led a raid upon the Banu Jusham, the tube of Duraid, and slew, 
and took captives and booty And among the prisoners was Dm aid but 
he concealed his name and lineage fiom his captors. And while he lay 
bound among them, it chanced that some women passed by; and one of 
them looked upon Duraid, and cued — “Ye have slam yourselves and me! 
"Why have ye done us this wrong ^ This is none other than he that gave 
his spear to Eabl'ah on the Day of the Lady ' ” Then she cast over him 
her gown, and said — “0 men of Enos' I am his piotcctor against you. 
This is our fnend of the Day of the Talley ” Then they asked him who he 
was, and he told them that he was Duraid Then he asked what had 
become of Eabl'ah son of Mukaddam “Dead,” said they, “slain by the 
Banu Sulaim ” “And who was the lady that was with him?” said ho 
She answered — “The woman was Raitali daughter of Jidhl-at-Ti'an and 
I am she, and I was his w ifc ” And the people kept him a prisoner, and 
consulted among themselves, saying, “It is not fitting that the good deed 
of Duraid towards us should bo met with ingratitude ” But some of thorn 
said, “ Nay, but he cannot go forth fiom our hands save by the consent of 
of al-Mukbank who took him captive ” And the next monimg one man 
helped another until they had made up the pnee required, and they 
redeemed him fiom captivity; and Eaitah gave him clothes to wcai and 
food to eat till he came again to his own tribe. And from that day forw ard 
he mado no more war upon the Banu Eiras ibn Malik of Eindnah. 

^ The Inst scene of Duraid’s life, at the decisive battle of Hiinnin, the only 
occasion when he came in contact with the new faith which was so soon to 
sweep over the whole land, is very dramatically told by the histoiians In 
A n. 8 (A.n. 630), after Muhammad had achieved the conquest of Mckkah, 


> Metre Kiml. 
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Le was suddenly called upon to meet a coalition of most of the tiibcs of the 
great stock of Haw.izin, the centre of which was the stiong town of at-Taif, 
to the east of Mckkah. The elans in arms against him weie Thakif.^who 
held at-Taif, Nasr, Jusham, Sa'd, and Baki • the groat tube of ‘Amir, 
however, mainly held aloof, and only two small divisions of it joined the 
confederacy The chief command of the whole was given to Malik son of 
‘Auf, of the Banh Nasr, a young and inexperienced warrior He gathered 
his forces together at Hunain, a defile on the way to at Taif, opening out 
into the broad valley of Autas, and brought down theie not only their 
flghting-men, but also then women, families, heids and fiocks Duiaid had 
been brought into the camp in a camel litter, that they might have the 
benefit of his great knowledge of war Ho was near a hundred years old, 
and almost blind “In what valley arc ye'”’ he asked “At Autas,’’ 
they answered " A good place,” said he, " for cavaliy to gallop • it is 
neither rug ged enough to wound the hor ses’ f eet, nor soft eno ugli tp 
encumbe r their course. How comes it that I hear the roaring of camels, 
t he bray mg" of asses, the wailing of little ones, and the bleating of sheep?” 
They answeied, “ Malik has brought down with the men their children 
and women and herds ” Huiaid sent for Malik, who came . then he 
said to him, “0 hlalik ' thou hast become the captain of thy people, 
and this is a day on the issue of which hang for us all days to come. 
What means this noise of camels and asses and sheep, and the wailing 
of children that I hear'”’ He answered, “I have brought down with 
the men their childieu and wives and holds.” “Why?” asked Buraid. 
“I wished to give each man his cliildicn and propcity to defend, that he 
might fight the moic valiantly” “An evil thought,” said Duraid, “a 
shepherd of flocks, foi sooth' What folly hast thou done. Will anything 
turn back defeat'’ If the day is thine, there will help thee nought but 
men with swoid and speai , and if it goes against you, yc have exposed 
your wives and children and wealth to shame and plunder ” Then he 
said, “"What have Ka‘b and Kilab' done'”’ “Not one of them is here,” 
said Malik. “Then,” said Duiaid, “the edge and good luck of the blade 
are wanting* if it were to be a day of gloiy and fame, Ka‘b and £ilab 
would not be absent,^ and I would that yc too had done as they But 
what is there here of ‘Amir?” “Only the Banu ‘Amr and the Banu ‘Auf.” 
“Ah, the two striplings' They will not do any harm- but they will do 
no good ” Then he said, “ 0 Mdlik, verily ye have done a foolish deed 
in setting the egg, the precious egg of Hawazin, to be trampled under 
the feet of the hotses Take these weak and dear ones to the highest 
parts of their country, the fastnesses of their tube . then hurl against 
the foe men on the backs of horses If the day falls to thee, those beyond 
thee wiU cleave to thee - if it goes against thee, thou hast at least placed 
in safety thy little ones and flacks and herds, and wilt not be exposed to 

' The most important branches of ‘Amir dwelling in the neighbourhood 
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disgraoe in the persons of thy women” But Milik said, “No, by God! 
I will never do that Thou dotest, and thy judgment is weak with old 
ago. Tc shall obey me, ye men of Hawazm, or I will mii myself through 
with this swoid of mine ' ” — for he giudgod that Duraul should win 
renown on that day and his judgment be esteemed. And all the people 
cued, “ Wo will obey thee, and not Diii.u<i.” 

The day turned out as Duiaid had foietold. The fight was a eiitieal 
one at one time foi the Piophet’s cause, but in the end ho prevailed, and 
Hlalik fled with tho mam body of the fighting men and thiew himself into 
at-Taif, leasing the families and flocks of the defeated tiibesmen to bo tho 
prey of the sictois Some of tho people of Hanaam took the diicetion of 
Nakhlah, and woie pursued by the casaliy of the I’lophet A young man 
of .Siilaim named Babi'ah so n of Rafi‘, who was fighting on Muhammad’s 
side, oveitook tho camel on which Duiaid was being home in his littci nith 
tho other fugitives, and seized its leading lein, thinking th.it it was a woman 
that rode it He made the beast kneel down, and behold • theio was in the 
littei a very aged m,an And Duiaid said to him, “What wilt thou?” 
“ Thou must die ' ” said Babi'ah Dmaid a'ked his n.ame and lineage, 
which ho told Then the youth shuck liim witli his sword, but failed to 
slay him And Duraid said, “111 has th y mothei aimed thee’ Tal{6_this_ 
jword _o^mino from the swoul-case theie Schind my saddle, and.smitc ntc 
w^h it. ab ove tho bones of tho shoulders and below tho rouiidnoss of the. 
jkulL Thus was I wont to do to my foe in the d.ays of old Then, 
when thou comest home to thy mother, toll her that thou hast slain Dm. aid 
son of as-Simmah ■ and many tho day I have stood in defence of thy 
women’” So the Sulamt struck him again with his own sword, and his 
head rolled forward, and as his body fell, Babi'ah noticed that tho skin 
on his thighs was as smooth as papci from constantly iiding hoises baie- 
hacked. And when he returned to lus inothci, he told her of his deed, 
and she said, “0 my son’ voiily lie whom thou slowest redeemed fiom 
c.iptivity me thy mother, thy f.itlioi’s mothei, and my mother’ ’’ 

In the poem gnen above “ the slam of Abu Dakar” is Duraid’s biothcr 
Kais Bah is lengthened to BaLat for the sake of tho metro — a lieenco 
permitted in Aiabie prosody “Hearts are cuied of rancour sickness”: tho 
dcsii'c for vengeance is represented in old Arab verse as a bnraing fever, 
and the satiating of it as recovery from a disease. “ Busy with this deed 
or that,” i e. waning or bomg warred against, slaying or dying. 
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TA’ABBATA SHAEUAN OF FAHM. 

His mother’s brother had been slain by Hudhail, leaving to him the duty 
of vengeance. In this poem he tells how the message found him, of the 
mighty deeds and great heart of the slain man, the onslaught which led in 
the end to his fall, the many deeds of darmg which Hudhail had to avenge 
on him, and the stem vengeance taken by himself for his uncle’s death. 

In the cleft of the rocks below Sal* is lying 

one slain whose blood dnps not without vengeance. 

He left the burthen to me and departed, 

and I take up the load lightly and bear it — 

A hcntage of bloodshed to me the son of 

his sister, one dauntless, — his knot none looses. 

Downcast of eyes, dripping poison, like as 

the hooded asp that spits venom, the adder 

Fearful the tidings that reach us, heavy — 

the heaviest of burthens thereby is nothmg ! 

Fate has cut off from us. Fate the tyiant, 

one mighty whose fiiend none daied to belittle ; 

A sunshine in wintertide, until when 

the Dog-star burned, he was coolness and shadow ; 

Lean-sided and thin, but not from lacking . 
liberal-handed, keen-hearted, haughty ; 

He journeyed with "Wariness, and where he halted, 
there Wanness halted herself his comrade ; 

A rushing rainflood when he gave of his fullness : 
when he sprang to the onset, a mighty lion ; 

In the midst of his km flowed his long black hair, and 

hiB skirts trailed : in u ar a wolfs whelp with lean flanks ; 
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Two savours had ho, o£ honey and gall ; and 
one or the other all men have tasted : 

IIo rode Fear alone without a fellow 

but only lus deep-notched blade of al-Yaman. 

Many of the warriors, noon -journeying, who when 

night fell, journeyed on, and halted at dawning — 

Keen each one of them, gii-t with a keen blade, 

that when one drew it flashed forth like the lightning — 

They were tasting of sleep by sips, when as 

they nodded, thou didst flight them, and they were scattered ! 
Vengoanoe wo did on them there escaped us 
of tlio two houses none save the fewest. 

And if Hudhail biokc the edge of his sword-blade — 
many the notch that Mudhail gained from him * 

Many the time that ho mado them kneel down on 

jagged rocks whcie the hoof is worn with running' 

Many the morning he fell on their shelter, 

and after slaughter came jilundcr and spoiling ' 

Hudhail has been burned by me, one valiant 

whom Evil tires not though they bo weaned — 

"Whose spear dnnks deep the first draught, and thereon 
dnnks deep again of the blood of foemen. 

Forbidden was wino, but now is it lawful 
hard was the toil that made it lawful ! 

Beach me the cup, O Sawdd son of ‘Amir; 

spent IS my body with grief for mine uncle. 

To Hudhail we gave to drink Death’s goblet, 

whose dregs are disgrace and shame and dishonour } 

The hyena laughs over the slain of Hudhail, and 
the wolf — sec thou — gnus by their corpses. 

And the vultures flap their wings, fuU-bellicd 

treading their dead, too gorged to leave them. 
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Noies. 

No attempt has been made to imitate closely the metre of the original, 
■which IS too abrupt, and depends too much upon quantitative efEects, to be 
capable of adequate rendering m an accentual speech like English. The 
authoiship of tins poem is disputed some think it to be the composition 
of a famous imitator of the poems of the ancients named Xlialaf al-Ahmnr, 
who died about A n 180 But whether an imitation or a genuine old poem, 
there can be no doubt that the piece bieathes the true spint of the pagan 

Arab Albert Schiiltens says of it — “Nobile hoc carmen monumentum 

est illustrc laudationum quibus Foitium fortia facta concelebian solcbaut. 
Magnis splendct oinainontis ac luminibus, quas gentis genium graphico 
pingunt ” Goethe has rendeied it in the Appendix to his West-OesthcJier 
Biwan (where it is the only specimen of old Aiab poetry which he gives), 
and wntes of it thus “'Wcnig bedarf es, urn sicli uber dieses Gedicht sii 
veist.uidigeii Die Grosse des Characters, dor Emst, die icclitmassige 
Graiisamkcit des Handelns, smd hicr eigentlich das Maik der Poosic. 
Die zwei ersten Stiophen [i e couplets in the version given above] geben 
die klaie Exposition, in doi diitton und vioiten spncht doi Todte und legt 
scinem Veiwandten die Last auf, ihn zu lachcn. Die sechstc und sicbente 
Bchliesst sich dciu Sinne nach an die cistcn, sie stehen lyiisch vcisctzt; 
die siebcnte bis dieizchnte eilicbt den Eibchlagcnen, dass man die Giossc 
seines Veilustes empfinde Die vieizehnte bis siebzehnte Strophe scliildci't 
die Expedition gegen die Feiudc, die acht/elmte fuhrt wiedcr ruckwaits; 
die neunzchnte und zwanzigste konnte gleich nach den beiden ersten stehen. 
Die eiiiundzvvanzigstc und zwciundzwanzigste koniitc nach dei sicbzohnten 
Platz finden ; sodann folgt Siegcslust und Genuss bcim Gastniahl, don 
Schluss aber macht die furclitbaie Fieude die eilcgten Feindc, Hyanen 
und Geyein zum Kaiibc, vor sich liegen zu schen — Hochst mcrkwuidig 
erscheint iins bei diisem Gedicht, dass die leine Piosa der Handliing duich 
Transposition der einzelnen Eicigmssc poctiscli wild. Dadiirch, und dass 
das Gedicht fast allcs .lussem Schmucks cimangelt, wird der Emst desselbcn 
erhoht, und wer sich rccht hmcinlicst, muss das Gesohehone, von Anfang 
bis zu Endo, nach und nach vor der Einbildungskraft aufgebaut erblioken ” 
Goethe probably worked upon a Latin translation of the poem published in 
1814 by the late Dr G W Freytag, and in the mastoily descnption of its 
parts quoted above he has in some few paiticulais been misled by criors 
of the translator. Couplets thieo and four aie not the woids of the dead 
man, but the description of the avenger by himself. The fourteenth to 
seventeenth couplets do not seem to relate to the vengeance taken by the 
nephew foi his uncle, but to be a reference to previous expeditions against 
Hudhail which the two undertook in company It is indeed possible that 
there may be some dislocation of the paits of the original- the opening 
verso, which, according to custom, should c.xhibit the double iliymo, appears 
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to he what is now the fifth couplet , hut as the order and text now stand, 
the poem cannot be translated otherwise than as in the version above. 

“ Whose blood dups not without vengeance ” the Arabs used to say, 
when a man’s blood went foi nought, without blood-wit or vengeance, that 
it was “ shed as the dew,” which has no effect in enrichmg the eaith ; this 
is the phrase used here “His knot none looses”: a proverbial expression 
for one who is irresistible in battle, not to be turned from his purpose The 
description of the warrior ns a deadly seiTient in the next verse recalls many 
such names as as-Simma?i, "the deaf adder,” the surname of the fathci of 
Duraid, ArdLtm, “the spotted serpents,” the name of the family in Taghlib 
to which ‘Amr son of Kulthum belonged, ete “ Whose friend” te client, 
one who is the subject of a covenant of protection (the “Stranger” of the 
Old Testament) • compare the fifth verse of No XII above “ Loan-sided 
and thin” ■ the hero of old Arab days was lean of side and flank (though 
broad and full of chest see the seventh veise of No Till above) for two 
reasons first, because of the hardships he endiiied and the laboiious life 
he spent in the quest of gloiy, and secondly, because his generosity led 
him always to piefcr his fnends to himself in the distiibiition of food. 
“Wanness” see the whole tenor of No VIII. above, by tho same poet 
"His skirts bailed” in days of peace and quiet the Arabs allowed their 
iidr or waist- wrapper to tiail on the ground in nar they girt it tight 
about their loins “A wolf’s whelp”, tho woul properly means a hybrid 
between the wolf and tho hyena, with tho fierceness of both “ Noon- 
joumcying” tho mode of jounieying in tho Desert, from noon to sunset 
and through the night, halting for lost about dawn, heio described, will 
be familial to all roudcis of 5[i Palgiave’s “ Central and Eastern Arabia ” 
Tho dawn, when rest is being taken, is thus the favouiite time for a 
sudden onslaught, as hero and in veisc 20 below “Two houses” two 
tubes in Hudhail membeis fiom which made up tho party we do not 
know their names Hudhail was a much divided clan " Bioke tho edge 
of his sword-blade,” le oiei threw him “To make one kneel down on 
a rough knechng-placc ” is a piovcibial cxpicssion, used oiiginally of 
camels, for treating with seventy “Shelter”’ some such tempoiaiy 
defence against the weather as is desenbod in v. 2 of No XXI “ Buined,” 
te. scathed, an expression used specially for war; compare al-llaiith’s 
phrase in veise 3 of the poem by him given in the notes to No III 
above, and the powerful doscnption of War in Zuhair’s Mu'allalah (No L 
below), V. 30. “Drinks deep” this phiase, used originally of camels at 
a watcimg-place, is of constant occurrence to desenbe the thrust and Ihiust 
again of spears “ Forbidden was wine ” : the old Arabs used to vow to 
abstain from all luxuries until they had slaked „thcir vengeance, when 
the forbidden things^became again lawful. “ Son of ‘Amir ” : m the oiigmul 
" Son of ‘Amr ” : ‘Amir is used for the metre’s sake. 
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XXV 

KHALAF SON OF KHAIIFAH 

I leprave my soul when no man is by for every smile : 

yea, a man may laugh, and be sick at heait with a soitow soic. 

In ad-Dair they lie, my lost ones many another too 

knows well the pam al-MusaM hides in its slope of graves ’ 

Hillocks, around them a many like, and if thou go theie, 

they will feed thee full of the bread of woo though they stir no whit. 

Far away enough aie we from thee, since it lecks thee nought 

how days fly here, nor we know aught sure how they go with thee ' 


Norrs 

Metre ICdmil The author was an inhabitant of al-Madlnah, and is 
mentioned as on authoiity on the traditions icspccting the Piophet Ad- 
Dair in v. 2 is appaiently the name of the place where his deal ones were 
buried , it is the usual woid for a Chiistian monastoiy • possibly there was 
one at al-Madinali befoie the Piophct’s time (since that town stood m veiy 
close relations to the Kings of Ghass^ m Syna, who were Christians and 
built many monasteiies), which may have been turned into a burial-ground 
after the triumph of al- Islam The chief cemetery in al-Madlnah was called 
Bakl' nl-Gharkad, or “the slope of al-Gharkad," a hill-side at the top of 
which stood a small mosque called al-Musalld; this is the burial-place 
referred to in v. 2. 
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XXVI. 

'ABDALLAH SOX OF THA'LABAH, OF HANIFAH. 

Bcforo the door of each and all a slumber-place is ready set • 

men wane and dwindle, and the grai ts in number giow fiom day to day ; 
And ever more and more out-worn the traces fade of hearth and home, 
and ever yonder for some dead is newly built a house of clay. 

Yea, neighbours are they of the livmg near and close their fellowship ; 
but if thy soul would seek then coni ei'sc, thou must seek it fur an ay 


XOTES. 

These verses ore frequently quoted, but I have not been able to asccitam 
their exact date. The authoi’s tnbo, Hanlfah, dwelt in al-Yamamah or 
Central Xajd, and was one of the most powerful in Arabia till it was broken 
by HhHid son of al-Walld in a.h. 11, at the defeat and death of Alusailimah. 
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XXVIL 

MUWAILIK AL-MAZMtjM. 


Take thon thy way by the grave wherein thy dear one lies 

— ^Unini-al>‘Ala,— and lift up thy voice : ah if she could hear ! 

How art thou come— for very fearful wast thou — to dwell 

in a land where not the most valiant goes hut with quaking heart? 

God’s love he thine and his mercy, 0 thou dear lost one ! 
not meet for thee is the place of shadow and loneliness. 

And a little one hast thou left behind — God’s ruth on her ! 

She knows not what to bewail thee means, yet weeps for thee ; 

Tor she misses those sweet ways of thme that thou hadst with her, 

and the long night wails, and we stiivc to hush her to sleep in vam. 

When hor crying smites in the night upon ray sleepless ears, 

straightway mine eyes hiimfull are filled from the well of tears 


NoTiS. 

Metre EAmtl. 1 have not been able to ascertain anything regardmg 
the author of these lines, who may perhaps have been a contemporary of 
the compiler of the Hamdsah (about 220 a.h ). MuwathJc is the diminutive 
of MAlik. AUMamAm means “the bridled’’ — ^perhaps a nickname given 
for some peculiarity of feature. Umm-al-'Ala was his wife, whose loss he 
mourns. 
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XXVIII. 

HAFS SON OF AL-AHNAF, OF ZINANAH. 

(Or some other the verses are ascribed to many different poets. For 
their history see below ) 

Bide still with us, 0 Rabl'ah son of Mukaddam, near — 

may the clouds of dawn keep green thy grave with unfailing lowers ! 
My camel fled when she spied the cnim on the stony waste 
built over one who was fioe of hand, most quick to give. 

Start not, 0 Camel, for suie no shape to be shunned was he, 
a oaiouser mirthful, a mighty stiner of battle-flame 
Long IS my way, and the thirsty desert before me lies, 

else hole for thee she had fallen, butchered to feast thy fnends ! 

Noies 


Metro Kamil, as m the original 

These verses ivere spoken over the giave of Rabl'ah son of Mukaddam, 
of the Banu Firas, a bianch of Kmanah (to which stock the Kuraish also 
belonged), the same of whom a stoiy has been told in the notes to No. 
XXIII. above The first couplet contains the phiaso which at funerals 
among the pagan Aiabs answered to the solemn ihcet of the Latins This 
was Ld tab'adan^ “Go not an ay from us! abide no.ar us!” The second 
line is also a sentiment cvtrcmely common in the ancient dirges, both before 
and after al-Isl.!m. The "Stony waste” of line 3 is the hat > ah of tlic 
Banu Suhiim, a volcanic tract “shewn with black and woin ciuinbliiig 
stones, as though they had been mined down ” A belt of these high 
volcanic plains, of which five arc counted by the Aiabs, lies along the 
eastern margin of the HijAz from the neighboiiihood of at-Taif to that of 
al-Madlnah, separating it fiom the intcnor higli lands of Najd. 

A strife aioso between the B.uiu Fii.'is and tlieir ncighbouis of the 
Banu Sulaim, in which a man of the latter tube was slam Tiic foimei 
paid the price of his blood, and thus it seemed tli.it peace had come ag.iin. 
Soon after this, however, Nubaishah son of H.ibib, a chief of Sulaim, went 
forth on a foray with some horsemen of his tube, and m the neighbourhood 
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of al-KailUl, d, country belonging to Kininah, they came upon Rabi'ah 
son of lilukaddam escoiting a p.nty of women, among whom were his 
sister and mother, near Lhu 'A?al, in Ama] (a long Talley ninning east 
and west between the hanah of Sulaim and the sea) "When Rabi'ah espied 
the dust from afar, he said to his w'omen-folk, “ Ride ye on quickly • for 
I have a feai lest this should be a paity of an enemy following us Keep 
ye straight to the road; I will wait here till the dust deal's and I see 
who the folk are. And if I see cause to fear aught for you, I will attack 
them m this covert of tices, and lead them astiay fiom the road We 
shall meet again at the Pass of Ghazal, or ‘Usfan in al-Kadid; or if I meet 
you not there, at least ye will have gained the country of our tnbe.” 
Then he mounted his mare and rode towards the dust. And his women 
said among themselves, “Rabi'ah has fled and left us!” And one of 
them called after him, “ Whither will a man’s teiror cany him? ’’ And his 
sister Timm ‘Amr cned out against him — 

“ 0 deed of shame ' 0 deed of shame ' 

A man deserts his n omen-folk 

While still the hlood flows full within his leius ' ’’ 

And when he heard their woids, he turned again towards them, and said— 

“ Sa}st thou, ni} sister, I am one to quail ^ 

Hast thou not known me join with spear and sword, 

And bring my blade back red with men’s life-blood ^ ’’ 

With that he rode forward again to meet the men of Sulaim, who were 
searching the tracks of his company, and did not see him ; and he appeared 
before them out of the trees. And when they saw him, they came on to 
attack him in a body, mahing suie that the women were beyond him. 
Now Rabi'ah was a most skilful archer , and ho began to assail them with 
his arrows until he had slain and disabled many of them. And when he 
had occupied them thus, he spuiied his marc after the flying women, and 
when he came up with them, he pushed them on still faster. Rut the 
men of Sulaim followed him up, and he turned to attack them again And 
his mother called out to him, uiging him to the flght — 

'' Charge them, my son ' who charges, shields us best — 

Keep full their hands from us with blow on blow ' ’’ 

And so he continued, urging on the women and turning to face the foe, 
until his anows were all spent And thus they reached to al-Kadid as 
the sun was sinking And the black horses were following him, their 
rideis full of hate and lage, burning for vengeance. Then he began to 
attack them, now with spear and now with sword, and to do gieat slaughter 
among them. But here Nubaishah son of Habib boic down against him, 
and thrust him thiough with his spear, and brought him to a stand “I 
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have Bliun him!” cried Nuhaishah “Thy mouth lies, 0 Ifubaishah’” 
said Rahl'ah. And Nubaishah smelt the blade of his spo<ir, and said, 
“It IS thou that host — verily I smell the smell of thy vitals!” And 
Babl‘ah tuined his marc, and galloped, wounded as he was, until he 
reached the women at the cntiance to the Pass of Ghazal , and ha 
cried to his mother, “Give me to drink*” And she said “0 son! if I 
give thee to drink, thou wilt die on the spot, and the men will take us. 
So have patience — perchance we shall yet escape ' ” Then said he, 
“Bind up my wound.” So she bound it up with her veil. And as she 
did so, he said — 

“ Bind upon me the bandage, tTinm San dr' 

A horseman hast thou lost like burning gold — 

A hawk that driies the throng like f lightened birds, 

Beep diring with his blows before, behind ' ” 

And she answeied him — 

" Of Malik's stock are we, and Tha'labah’s 
Thus all men’s mouths tell of us evermore— 

Now one 18 slaiu, and now another dies — 

Bereavement is our life from day to day ' 

Go, and smite them while thy stiength lasts ! ” So he went baok, and 
faced them again at the head of the pass, and the women passed on 
with the best speed they could And Rabl'ah sat iipnght upon his 
mare, bainng the road ; and when he felt death coming upon him, ho 
leaned upon his spear, and stood thus in the twilight And when the 
men of Sulaim saw him thcie on his mare, they duist not attack him, and 
stood a long time, thinking not but that he was still living At last 
Nubaishah, watching him, said, “His head droops on his neck! I am siiic 
that he must be dead ” And he bade a man of Khuz.i'iih who was with them 
to shoot an arrow at his mare. And he shot, and the mare staitcd aside 
and Kabi'ah fell forwaid on his face, dead So the men came up and 
took hiB spoils : but they feared to follow fuitlicr after the women, who 
by this time had reached the dwellings of their ti ibo And novel was 
there known among the Aiabs a knight who defended his women both 
living and dead but he And theic came up to him a man of Sulaim, 
and thrust the foot of his speai into his eye, and said, “ God curse thee ' 
venly thou hast defended thy women both alive and dead’” And when 
the women reached the Banu Fir,ls and told them the talc, Musafi.' son of 
Khalaf, who was Habi'ah’s mother’s brother, lode foith with some hoisemcn 
until they came to Rabl’ah lying at the head of the pass, spoiled and dead , 
and they left him there and followed nftei the men of Sulaim , but night 
fell, and they could not come up with them. So they returned to Rabl’^, 
and buried him where ho lay at the head of the Pass of Ghazal ; and over 
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him they built a caiin of black stones, and set up m the midst of it a 
great ivbite stone, shaped like the hindquarters of a slaughteicd camel. 
And never there passed by that way any of the Arabs but he slaughtered 
there a camel, and gave to eat to all who came. 

So the Chioniclei The verses given aboie were, it is said, utteied by 
some one who, by reason of the long jouiiicy he had to make, was unable 
to follow the custom of the time. They aic ascribed by some to Hassan 
son of Thabit, the famous poet of al-Madinah ; by others to a man of 
Taimd (then a stionghold of the Jews) , by othcis to one of the Euiaish. 
Of the story (which is told in substantially the same tcims by luoie than 
one great authority on the traditions of the pagan Arabs), it is sufficient 
to say that the voises intcispciscd with tho narrative aie the usual 
extempore iambics called lajaz, the simplest form of Arab vcisc, which men 
were wont to use upon all occasions of great excitement. The iiolent 
expic 3 ion used by the Sulaml who maltreated the dead Eabl'ah (“God 
curse thee ! ”), like others of the kind, is intended for admiration, not for 
hatred or contempt. Notwithstanding the distinct assertion of the old 
tiaditions that no other man wms known among the Arabs who died as 
did Eabl'ah, the author of the late and apocryphal “ Adventures of ‘Antar ” 
(which 18 largely made up of stories stolen from others, their rightful 
owners) has not scrupled to appropriate this heroic death for ‘Antarah of 
‘Abs. The real ‘Antarah died in extreme old age, in quite another way 
than that of “the boy with the long locks,” as one of the accounts calls 
Eabi'oh. 
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XXIX. 

A MOTHEE OH HER DEAD SOX. 


Seeking where Death might not icnch long he roamed, and now is dead ; 
And I know not— would I knew ! — what it was that laid thee low : 

'Was it sickness — none to tend Did a foe slay thee asleep ? 

Or some chance stroke, such as comes to the paitridge in the waste ? 
Everything is fiaught with death when thou comest to thy doom, 

And the Fates lie ambushed close whcie tho hero wends his way. 

Ay, the heio — what of piaise fits a hcio, hadst not thou? 

— Comfort must I \i in, smee thou ne’er wilt answer asking more : 

— Sure a haid thing binds thy tongue, since thou oanst not answer me ! 
Easy was all gain to thee, lightly didst thou win thy spoil — 

Would my heait a moment’s space could win patience, thou no more ! 
Would that I had gone thy way — met tho Dooms instead of thee ' 


Hotls 

Metie a form of tho Iladid. The onginal is not in couplets, but single 
lines all rhyming togethci Some attiibute these verses to the mother of 
Ta’abbata Shaiian, otlicis to that of as-Sulaik son of as-Sulakah, both 
wandering hemes wliosc adientnies caiiicd tlicm fai but their real author- 
ship IS unknown As rcgaids Ta’abbata, the place of his death is known, 
which was not the case with the dead man heie. His sister said, be- 
wailing him — 

Fair was tlie wamor whom je left m Bakhmilu — 

— Thabit son of Jabir son of Sufyan— 

Who slew his foe and poured wme for his fellow ' 

(“ The mother of all Dirges,” as Ruckeit calls this simplest form of lamenta- 
tion for the dead. “Fair,” the same root as the Hebiow word for “Veiy 
pleasant hast thou been unto me ” in 2 Samuel i 26 ) The piece suite 
as-Sulaik somewhat better ; but as he reached to old age before he met his 
death, it is hardly probable that his mother survived to lament him. 
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As-Sulaik -was a man of Sa'd-llanat, a branch of Tamim,,and belonged to 
the family called Band Muka'is (the hon«o of Kai'? son of ‘Asim, No XIX. 
above). His motlier, as-Siilakali, ivas a black skive, and hci son was one 
of those hardy biig.iiids who weie called, fioni then blackness and violence, 
“ the ravens of the Aiabs.” He was a luuner most fleet of foot, and used 
geneially to make liis forays alone. These were diiectcd either against the 
tribes of al-Yaman, or the men of Bakr son of W.al, the hcreditaiy enemies 
of Tamlm Dining the winter season of rnin ho used to bury in the sand of 
the descits through which he projected an expedition ostiichcs’ eggs, con- 
taining n supply of watoi, and in the sumraci, whin no one daied venture 
acioss these and wastes, he would go foith many days’ joiimey and strike 
his blow, finding again nnernngly his water-supply on the road Ho met 
his death among the tube ot Khath'am, one of the noithem races of 
al-Yaman 

“ Did a foe slay thee asleep ? ” note that she refuses to imagine that an 
enemy could have slain him without foul play “ When thou comest to thy 
Doom” ■ ‘‘thou” does not here refer to the dead, but to man m general. 
" Ganst not answer me ” — thy mother whom thou lovodst ! “ Easy was all 

gain to thee,” i e. “ How easily didst thou win all thou setst thyself to 
follow, and how hard is it for mo to win patience, now thou ait dead ! ” 
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XXX. 

M.iLIK SON OF AR-RAIB, OF MAZIN, OF TAUilT. 


The veiscs form part of au elcRV wluoli he compo'^od on his own death, 
haling, tlip t.ile siys, been stung in the foot bj* a seipcnt as ho jouracycii 
alone in Ivhiua'sa.u 

I thought who would weep for mo, anil none diil I find to mourn 
but only my sword, my spear, the best of Ruihiinah’s store. 

And one friend, a son cl steed, who goes foith uitli ti ailing rein 
to diink at the pool, since Death has left none to diaw for hiin. 


Nous 

Metro Taiill. The author was a biigand iilio loamed OTcr the country 
of Tamtra in the neighbourhood of al Bisrali dm mg the early years of the 
dynasty of TJmayyah ‘NYlnn Mu'.lwiyah scut Sa‘id, son of the Xhalifah 
‘Otlimaii, as Ins vioeioy to Kliui.l-an in v ir 5G, the lattoi on his way to 
Pcisia met Miihk, and, stiiick by Ins noble niicii and gallant bcaiiug, invited 
him to aoconipany him Ho died in Khiiras.iii, after fighting in Sn'id’s 
army, but accounts differ as to tho mode of his death. " Tho best of 
lludainah's store ” : see notes to No. VII. above. 
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‘AMR SOW OF ZAMi’AH. 


Alas my soul for Youtli that’s gone — 
no light thing lost 1 when he fled ! 

What time I trailed my skirts in pride 

and shook my locks at the tavern’s door. 

Way, envy not a man that men 

say, ‘ Age has made him ripe and wise . ’ 

Though thou love life and live long safe, 
long living leaves its print on thee ! 

WOTES 

The author of this piece belonged to the tube of Bakr son of .WMI, 
and was the grandson of Sa‘(l son of MAlik, author of No XYIII. He is 
claimed as the fiist of Wiziir (that is, of the Mu'addic Arabs as opposed to 
those of al-Yaman) who made regular lasiddhs, and as the master in this art 
of the great Imra-al-Kais He leachcd a gieat age, and was the companion 
of Imra-al-Kais in his ]oumoy to the Court of the Greek Emperor (about 
535 ad), whoso help the latter was seeking in his endeavour to recover 
the lordship of the kings of Kindah over the Eastern and Central Arabs, 
lost by the death of his father Hujr at the hands of the tribe of Asad. 
‘Amr died, however, on the way in Asia Minoi, and was theiefore known 
among the Arabs ns “ ‘Amr the Lost ” 

In V. 2 the translation fails to give the full force of the original, which 
may be thus rendered — “ What time I ti ailed my robes of silk and wool 
to the nearest of my wme-selleis, and shook loose my locks: ” “the neared 
of my wine-sellers ’’ shows that he was a wealthy man, and had many to 
supply him Wine-drinkmg was a most pieialcnt habit among the pree- 
islamic Aiabs, and no old poem describing their daily life fails to make 
mention of it, and to boast of the singer’s dunking powers, of his generosity 
when diunk, and the high price he gave foi wine to make mcriy with 
his fellows The wine used was so stiong that it had to be mixed with 
water before it could bo diunk It was chiefly biought fiom the north, 
either from Syria, flora the vmeyaids along the couisc of the Jordan, or 
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from Babylon, but wine was also produced in the foitile valleys of al>Yaman. 
The poet al-A‘ehd of Bakr, a contemporary of Muhammad, had a wine-press 
of his own in the uplands of Hamdan in al-Yaman, at a place called Athafit, 
and sings of the delights of the vintage thcio in the ph'asant autumn. 
Wme was also made at at-Taif, in the tipper Hijaz cast of Mekkah. It 
was generally sold by Jews, and thcie are many references in the old 
poetry to the hard bargams they used to drive ; the vintners’ shops 
were distinguished by flags, which were taken down when their stock 
of wine hod run out. ‘Anturah, describing a gallant man, calls him “one 
who takes down, or causes to be taken down, the vintners’ flags,” i e. by 
buying up all their stock. 
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XXXIT. 

SULMI SON OF EABl'Air, OF DABBAF. 

Boast flesh, the glow of fiery wine, 
to speed on camel fleet and sure 
As thy soul Usts to urge her on 

through all the hoUow’s breadth and length ; 
'\Vhite women statue-hke that troil 

nch robes of price with golden hem, 

Wealth, easy lot, no dread of ill, 

to hear the lute’s compiaimng string — 

These arc Life’s joys. For man is sot 
the prey of Time, and Time is change. 

Life straight or large, great store or nought, 
all’s one to Time, all men to Death. 

Death biought to nought Tasm long ago, 

Ghadhl of Bahm, and Dhu J udun. 

The race of J.'ish and Marib, and 

the House of Lukm.^n and nt-Tukiin 


Notes 

The author appears to have lived some two generations before the coming 
of al-Islam : poems by his son Ghuwayyah, and grandson Kurad, are in- 
cluded in the Hamdsah, which show them to have been pagans. For his 
tribe, Dabbah, see the notes to No. II 

“ Statue-like ” : it is hai-dly piobable that the Arabs ever had any very 
admirable works of art in the pagan time, though we know that they had 
statues, idolatrous and other. Perhaps the author (and his contemporary 
Imra-al-Kais, who often uses the same comparison for female beauty) may 
have seen Greek statues m Syna Of the names nhich occur in the lost 
four lines, Tasm was one of the old lost races of Aiabia, who dwelt, with 
a sister tribe named Jadls, in a valley called al-Jaww in al- Yam Amah or 
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southern Najd. A quarrel broke out between Tasm and Jadis, in whieh the 
latter tube massacicd the whole of the foimer except one man named Bijali, 
who escaped and invoked the aid of Hassan son of As'ad, the Tubba' or 
ruler of the Himyaiites in al-Yaman This king led an army against Jadts, 
and exteiminnted the whole lace Nothing certain is known of the date 
of this event, and Tasm to an Aiab was but the name of a people that 
perished long ago Of Ghadhi of £ahm also nothing is known but .his 
name he seems to have been a pimce of Irani, of the race of ‘Ad, 
another lost people, and is mentioned together with Lnkman and Dhu 
Jadan in a verse quoted in the dictionaiies — 

“ Had I been a man of the race of ‘Ad and of Iram, 

Ghadhi of Rahni oi Lnkman or Dhu Jadan ” 

Dliu Judun probably stands for Dhu Jadan, the surname of a king of Himyar 
(date unknown), wliosc name was ‘Alas son of al-IIaiith Jadan was the 
name of a foiticss oi city whcie he dwelt Ot Jash nothing is known 
Maiib 18 the name of a vciy ancient city in al-Yamnn, the piospeiity of 
which depended on a great djko which collected the waters of the sur- 
rounding hills and enabled them to be applied to irrigation . This dyke is 
said to have been built by Lukman, king of the second ‘Ad (that is, the 
remnant which remained on the destruction of the fiist ‘Ad and then city 
Iiam of the Pillais), and on its irrigation a vast area depended for its crops 
Its lemains are still iisiblc, and ha\e been iisitcd by European tiavolleis 
Lukman and his family, after a lule which, accoiding to Aiab legend, lasted 
a thousand years, weie ovcithiown by Ya‘iiib son of Kahtan, who founded 
a now empire in al-Yaman which afteiwaids became that of the Ilimiaulo 
kings ‘Abd-Shams Saba, father of Himyar, rcpaiied and completed the 
dyke, making Manb his capital At some date not now ascertainable 
(Caiissin de Perceval conjectuies about 120 k n ) the gicat dike buist, and 
the large population dependent upon it w as suddenly plunged into poi erty 
This led to a great outwandeuug of Yamanic laces to the iioith, wheio they 
planted themselves in the midst of populations of !Ma‘addie oiigin To this 
dispcisiou was due the cstabli'liiiient of the dynasties of Ghassaii m Syria 
and the Hauran, and of al-Hiiah on the Euphintcs The Aus and Ehaziaj of 
Yutlinb (afterwards called al-lladinah) were among the emigrants fioiii al- 
Yaman on this occasion, and another great body in the same dispersion 
occupied the two parallel ranges of Aja and Salmd on the noithern frontioi 
of Najd, where they became. famous under the name of Tayyi Lukman 
was the king of the second ‘Ad just mentioned At-Tukun, a plural woid, 
is probably intended for the family of two men, each of whom was. called 
at-Tikn, alid who were famous aichers in the days of Lukman of ‘Ad 
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FfiOM TEE EAUiSAE. 


xxxin. 

MALIK SON OP HAHtM, OP HAMDAN. 


Tea, Icnowledge I have from Time, the heat of all couiiBellorB, 
the passing of days that brings to light wealth of hidden lore : 

I know how the Rich is served by liches, how fair the praise 

they gather wfth cunning hands, whatso be the blame his due ; 

And how lacking wastes and wears a man though his heart be high 
— yea, sharper the sting thereof than falling of untanned scourge ! 

He looks on the steps of Pame — the steps he can never tread — 
and sits in the midst of men in silence without a word. 

Notes. 

Metre Tawtl. "When the author lived I have not been able to ascertain : 
some verses by him quoted by his fellow-tribesman al-Hnmdiini in his 
Geography of Arabia (p. 170) seem to speak of battles fought in the days 
of the Ignorance as if he had been present at them. Hamd&n, his tnbe, 
was one of the most powerful branches of the gieat Yaroanic stock called 
Madh^ij, and was settled to the north and cast of the Banu-l-Harith of 
Najran. 
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XXXIV. 

ONE UNNAMED. 

0 God, if I die, and Thou give not to mine owl to drink 
of LaUil, I die, no grave lies thirstier than my grave ! 

And if I forget my pain though Eaild be not for me, 

my Comforter is Despair : no comfort does Patience bring. 

And if I suffice myself without her, seem strong and stern 

—ah many the strength of soul that lies near to lacking sore ! 


Notes. 

Metre Tavll. Too many of the pieces in the book of the Hamdsah from 
which these lines are taken (No IV “Lovc-picces ”) want the author’s 
name. The pagan Arabs had a strange and gloomy supcistition that the 
spirits of dead men became owls, which dwelt in the giavcs wheio then 
bodies were laid Strdd and hdmah, the words for owl, thus came to mean 
the ghost of a dead man, and are often used where there does not appear 
to be any idea that the speaker is hkely to die unavenged. But some 
say that the superstition was that only the souls of those slam nithout 
vengeance became owls, and that they flew at niglit about the giavc, crying 
isluni, uidni — “Give nio to dimk, giie me to dunk'” 'When the blood 
of vengeance was shed, the tbiist of the owl was quenched, and he ceased 
to cry. This appears to bo the meaning heic, and the more restneted notion 
may have existed among some tribes, the wider (that all ghosts wcie owls) 
among others. The poet conceives himself as slain by love for Laila, and 
his ghost as thirsting for her as his slayer, and requiring to be appeased 
by her blood. These veises appear to be decidedly pagan; but, although 
the Prophet expressly denounced the superstition as baseless, we have 
evidence in the poetry of the time that it, or language having icfeience 
to it, survived long after the estabhshment of al-Islam (see No. XLII ) 
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ABU SAKHR OP HUDHAIL. 

By Him wBo brings weeping and laughter, 
wbo deals Heath and Bife as He wills — 
She left me to envy the wild deer 

that graze twain and twain without fear ! 
O Love of her, heighten my heart’s pain, 
and strengthen the pang every night I 

0 Comfort that days bring, forgetting — 

the Last of all days be thy tryst ! 

1 marvelled how swiftly the time sped 

between us the moment we met : 

But when that brief moment was ended, 
how wearily dragged he his feet ! 
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XXXVI. 

ONE UNNAMED. 

I said to my fellow while our beasts were speeding 
with us from al-Munlfah to ad-Dim&r — 

‘ Drink deep the scent of the flowery Upland meadows, 
for after to-night no more shall we see ‘ardr* 

How sweet the breezes that blow thence to us- ward, 
when all its meads with lain besprinkled are ’ 

How fair the days when theie thy tribesmen halted, 
and nought on thy spiiit did that good tune jar ! 

Months waxed and waned, and we in our heart’s gladness 
recked not if full-moon-tide were near or far. 

Notes 

Metre approximating to the Wafi) of the original The poem describes 
a journey down from the Upland — Najd — to the low land of Hajar lying on 
the shores of the Persian Gulf Al-Muutfali and ad-Dimar are two halting- 
places m the land of Tamim, in the eastern portion of al-Yamamah Najd, 
or the Upland, is the name given to the iihole of that portion of the 
Arabian penmsula which lies, on the south, west, and cast, inland from the 
mountain barrier which sepaintes it fioni the lowland by the coast, on 
the north the mountains of Tayyi are included in, and form the limit on this 
side of Najd. Though a gieat pait of this are.i is dcseit dunng the rainless 
season, in that of rain, lasting from October till March, it is coiered with 
verdure, and affords excellent pasture In these months during which the 
wilderness is clothed with green the tubes drive their herds to distant 
pastures, remote from the wells on which they depend duiieg the season 
of drought ; and the gathering of different clans for this purpose, and their 
subsequent dispersion when the summei approaches, affoid the motif of the 
prelude of nearly every kasidah of the prm-islamic time Before Muhammad 
the year of the Arabs, though made up of lunar months, was coirccted by 
intercalation every third year, so that at first it coiTespondcd roughly with 
the natural seasons ; and the three continuous months of peace, during which 
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they held it sacrilegious to wage any war, fell till about a hundred years 
before the !Fhght duiing the cold and open season. Thus many tnhes 
were able to meet at their pastures m friendly intercourse which at other 
times were at deadly feud, and to every one the days of winter and spiing 
were a pleasant memory. We read much of the loveliness of the Desert 
flora during the green season ; hut unfortunately most of the plants named 
m the old poetry still remain to be identified. The 'arAr which is cele- 
brated in this piece is differently explained by different authorities. It 
had a yellow flower, extremely sweelAsconted Some say that it was the 
wild narcissus, others that it was the htphthalmum or ox-eye. Al-A‘shd 
compares the complexion of a woman, m the evening light, to its clear 
yellow. Another desert flower was the Ihiadmd, said to have the most 
delightful scent of all . this name is now applied to the common lavender ; 
but in classical times it is said to have meant a plant having a flower 
like the violet ; others say that it was the wild gimflower. Another was 
the rulhdmd, described as “having a blossom of pure white, and a white 
root, which the wild asses dig up with their hoofs and eat.” The uhlyuwAn 
or chamomile, and the aihaMn or wild rocket, are mentioned as common. 
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XXXVII. 


OITE UNNAMED 

Love’s master was I once and free : but evermore bis strength he bent 
to bind me fast, and I to loose, till in the end he mastered me. 

And never saw I like us twain two lovers sundered, she from me, 

and I from her, true hearted still and faithful, spite of all men’s hate : 
— ^Two friends that have no hope of converse, meeting never face to face : 
where hast thou seen two loving hearts that looked not for the day of joy f 

Notes. 

In the commentary to this piece a verse is quoted by Ibn-al-A'rdbi of 
which, he says, the author is not known : it is a single couplet, unique 
in itself : — 

Three be the ways of Love a knitting of heart to heart , 

a pleasing of bps and eyes , a thi^ love whose name is Death 
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xxxviir. 

ITAS SON OF AL-ARATT, OF TAYYI. 


Come, friend and fellow, come — ^for sometimes is Folly sweet ! 

BO come, let ns greet our band of drinkers aglow with wine. 

And wash from onr hearts sour speech of wisdom with cups abnm, 
and cut short the ills of Life with laughter and jest and joy ! 

Yea, when once a moment comes of rest from the whirl, be quick 

and grasp it : for Time’s tooth bites and quits not, and mischief waits ; 
And sure, if a bright hour lifts thy soul to a little peace, 

enough in thy path there lies of shadow and gnef and pam ! 


Notes. 

The metre is Taicil. The lines are .of course prse-islamic, but I am not 
able to give any further particulars of the poet, who has contributed several 
pieces to the Hamasah His tribe dwelt in the parallel ranges of Aja and 
Salmi, the modem Jebel Shomer, the northernmost outliers of Najd. It 
was partly Christian in Muhammad’s time, but readily accepted al-lslclm. 
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XXXIX. 


BAKR SON OF AN-NATTAH. 


A wUte one ‘ she rises slow, and sweeps with her hair the ground ; 

it hides her within its coils, a billow of blackest black. 

She shines in its midst like Sawn that breaks from the farthest Fast : 
it bends like the darkest Night and veils her above, around. 


Notes. 

kfetre Tawil. The author was a man of the tribe of Hanlfah, and a 
native of al-Yamimah. He was a contemporary of Abii Tammam, and 
was probably alive when the Ham&sah was compiled (a h. 220). 
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XL. 

ONE TJNNAMEB. 

Nay, ask on the sandy hill the i«»-tree with spreading boughs 
that stands mid her sisters, if I greeted thy dwelhng-place ; 

And whether their shade looked down upon me at eventide 
as there m my gnef I stood, and that for my portion chose : 

And whether, at dawn still there, mine eyelids a burthen bore 
of tears falling one by one, as pearls from a broken string. 

Yea, men long and yearn for Spring, the gladsome : but as for me — 
my longing and Spring art thou, my yearning to gam thy grace, 

And men dread the deadly Brought that slays them : but as for me — 
my Brought is to know thee gone, my hfe but a barren land ! 

And sooth, if I suSer when thou greet’st me with words unkind, 
yet somewhat of joy it brings thou thinkest on me at all. 

So take thy delight that I stand serving with aching heart 

and eyes bathed m tears lest thou shouldst sunder thyself from me. 


Notes. 

Metro Tawil, This is evidently the commencement of a hsidah. The 
isn-tree is a species of moringa, tall, with plentiful and intensely green 
foliage : from its nut an oil is extracted which is used medicinally. On 
account of the straightness and graceful shape of its branches the poets 
frequently compare a beautiful girl thereto. 
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XLT. 


ANOTHER, UNNAMED. 

Tea, take thy fill of joy with her what time she yields her love to thee, 
and let no grieving stop thy hreath whenas she tnnu herself to flee 

Ah, sweet and soft her ways with thee; bethink thee weU — the day shaU come 
when some one favoured e’en as thou shall find her jnst as sweet and free. 

And if she swear that absence ne’er shall break her pact of plighted troth 
— when did rose-tinted finger-tips and binding pledges e’er agree f 


Notes. 
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XLH. 

TATIBAH SON OF AL-HUMAITIR. 


AB, if but LailA once would send me a greeting down 

of grace, though between, us lay the dust and the flags of stone, 
My greeting of joy should spring in answer, or there should cry 
toward her an owl, ill bird that shneks in the gloom of graves. 
They envy me that from Laild never was mine from her : 
how slight be the cause of ]oy soever, how good it is ! 


Notes. 

Metre TawU Taubah was a man of the tribe of ‘Amir son of Sa'^a'ah, 
and the cousin of Laild, a woman of great beauty, belonging to the family 
of al-Akhyal in the same tribe. Taubah loved her from her childhood, 
when they were children in the descit together, but her father refused 
to giie her to him in mamago. He led a stormy life, and met his death 
in fight during the reign of Mu'awiyah (a h 40-60) Laila long survived 
him, but never foigot him and his love for her She attained great fame 
as a poetess, and died during the reign of ‘Abd-al-Malik son of Marwan 
(65-86 A H ) at an advanced age A tale is told of her death in which 
these versos figure She was making a journey with her husband, when 
they passed by the grave of Taubah Laila, who was tiavellmg in a litter, 
cried, “ By God ! I will not depart hence till I greet Taubah ” Her husband 
endeavoured to dissuade her, but she would not heaiken : so at last he 
allowed her. And she had her camel driven up the mound on which the 
tomb was, and said — “ Peace be to thee, 0 Taubah ' ” Then she turned 
her face to the people, and said — “ I never knew him to speak falsely until 
this day” ‘‘What meanest thou 5*” said they. ‘‘Was it not he,” she 
answered, “ who said: 

‘ Ah, if but LaiU once would send me a greeting down 

of grace, though between us lay the dust and the flags of stone, 

Ity greeting of joy should spring in answer, or there should cry 

toward her an owl, ill bird that shneke in the gloom of graves ’ ? 
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Nay, but I bare greeted bim, and be bas not answered as be said ” Now 
there was a she-owl crouobing in tbe gloom by tbe side of tbe giave ; and 
when it saw the littei and the crowd of people, it was fiightened, and 
flew in the face of the camel. And the camel was startled, and cast Laili 
headlong on the ground ; and she died that hour, and was burled by the i 
side of Taubah. 

In V. 2 we seem to have a reference (in spite of al-Islam) to the ancient 
supeistition that the ghosts of dead men became owls (see notes to No. 
XXXIV. above). V. 3 is explained thus by the commentators: “They 
envy me Laila’s lore: but I never obtained it. Nevertheless, that my 
name is joined with hers in their speech is in itself a joy to me, and good, 
however slight a thing it be.” 
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xmi. 

NU8AIB. 

They eaid last night—' To-morrow at first of dawning 
or may he at eventide Laild mnst go.’ 

My heart at the word lay helpless, as lies a lata 

in net night-long, and struggles with fast-bound wing. 

Two nestlings she left alone in a nest far distant, 

a nest which the winds smite, tossing it to and fro. 

They hear hut the whistling breeze, and stretch necks to greet her : 
hut she they await — the end of her days is come ! 

So lies she, and neither gams m the night her longing, 
nor brings her the morning any release from pain. 


Kotfs. 

Metre Wdjir, save that the second hemistich is lopped of a syllable at 
the end. ITusaih was a slave, a negro either of the full or half blood: 
aceounts differ as to his ongin, but he is generally said to have belonged 
to a man of Xinanah who dwelt in the WMi-l-ffura, not far to the east of 
al-Madlnab He covenanted with his master to buy his freedom, and having 
done so, repaired to ‘Abd-al-‘Aziz son of Marwdn, brother of the Shallfah 
and then Governor of Egypt, whom he praised in an ode In requital 
therefor ‘Abd-al-‘Azlz gave him the purchase-money wheiewith to r^eem 
himself, and gifts besides. He flounsHed dunng the latter half of the first 
century of the Hijrah, and excelled in amatory and laudatory poetry. Eor 
tlie lata, see notes to No. XYI. above. 
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XLIV. 


TARAFAH SON OF AL-‘ABD, OF BAER. 


A rebuke to bis couain ‘Abd-‘Amr son of Bidir son of Mertbad. 


Tbe craft of tby busy tongue bas sundered from borne and kin 
thy cousins of both tby bouses, ‘Amr, ‘Auf, and M&lik’s son. 

For thou to thy nearest art a wind of the bitter North, 

that sweeps from tbe Syrian hills and wrmkles our cheeks and brows : 

But balmy art thou and mild to strangers, a gracious breeze 

that brings from the Gulf soft showers and fills with its rain our streams. 

And this of a trath I know — no fancy it is of mine — 

who holds mean his kith and kin, the meanest of men is he ! 

And surely a foolish tongue, when rules not its idle prate 

Disci etion, but shows men where thou dwellest with none to guard. 


Notes 

Metre Tawtl. The author of these lines is the famous poet of the 
Mu'allakah, the “ Boy of the Banu Baki that was slam,” whom Labld 
reckoned the greatest poet of the Aiabs after Imra-al-Kais. He and his 
maternal uncle al-Mut.iI.imnus (himself an eminent poet) rep.iued to the 
court of ‘Amr son of Hind,' king of al-Hirah on the Euphrates The king 
received them kindly, and attached them to his brother K.ibus, whom he 
was training to be his successoi, baling no sons of his own Kahiis was 
fond of hunting and revelry, and seems to have exacted a good deal fioin 
his following ; at any rate, Tarafah found his duties irksome, and gave vent 

' Hind WHS his mother’s n.'ime she lies n )irmccss of Kimlnh, nnd, stionge to say, 
a Chnstinn (though her husband king al-Muiidhir ii.is nn ob>tiii.itc henthrn who practised 
human sacrifice, and there is no ciidciice that king 'Amr, her son, iins cier nil} thing chc) 
He succeeded his father, al-Hiiudhir, iiho tell in battle against nl-Hdrith son of Jnbalnh, 
king of Ghassdu, at ‘Ain Ubdgh,in 554 A D . and reigned till 5b8 or 569, when he was slain 
by the chief of the clan Tnglilib, ‘Amr sou ot Kultlium 
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to his feelings in vcisc, satiiizing ‘Amr and Ins biolhcr Now ‘Abd-'Amr, 
Taiafah’s cousin, who was held m high estimation by ‘Amr the king, 
was envious of Taiafah, and spoke ag.uiist him to ‘Amr These verses 
doubtless lefci to his talc-bearings This enmity between Taiafah and his 
cousin was the cause of the formoi’s death ‘Abd-‘Amr, who was a very 
fat man, was one day with King ‘Amr in the bath , and the king, seeing 
him naked, said, “Surely thy cousin Taiafah must have seen thee thus 
when he made those veises lu which he tells of thee” (quoting some lines 
in which ‘Abd-‘Aini’s coipulenty is spoken of) On this ‘Abd-‘Anir re- 
taliated by lopeatiiig to tlie king the vcises which Tarafah had made about 
him and Kahns The king affected to di-bclieve his tale • but shortly after 
called al-Mutalammia and Taiafah, and asked them if they were not longing 
aftci their home and kiudicd, and dcsiious of ictuimng to them, when they 
answeicd Yes, he gaic them each a lettei to Abu Kanb, his govemor over 
Hajai, telling them that it was an oidci that they should receive gifts and 
be treated with kindness, but in icality he had wiitton commanding that 
tiny should be put to death. Taiafah and al-51utalammis stinted with their 
letters and as they wont along the Eiiphiatis the idea occmicd to al- 
Mutalanimis— since neithoi of them could lead — to ask .a boy of al-Hlrah 
whom he saw thoio to load his lettoi for him He did so, and when 
al-Mutalaminis lie.iid its contents, he thiew it away into the iirer, strongly 
counselling Taiafah to do the same with lus But the lattci i of used, 
disholioMng what the boy had lead, and thinking that ‘Ami would not 
daie to offend the Banu Bakr by compassing his death So al-!Mutalammis 
turned his camel wcstwaids and escapod to Syna, to the court of Ghassan ; 
and Taiafah went on with his Icttei to Ha].ir, where the goicrnor put him 
to death as the king had hidden him 

“Both tliy houses,” le thy father’s house and thy mother’s To the 
coast lands of the Pcisinn Gulf (where Taiafah’s tribe, Biiki, had some of 
its settlements) the East wind is soft and mild, bunging ram from the sea. 
Last verse- moic literally — “Surely a man’s tongue, when there gorcins 
it not discretion, is nought but a guide to show [his foes] where he is 
undefended,” and may be attacked at his weakest place. 
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XLV. 

ASH-SHANFARA OF AZD. 

Alas ! Ummii 'Amr set firm, her face to depart, and went : 

gone IS she, and when she sped, she left us with no farewell 
Her purpose was quickly shaped — no warning she gave her friends, 
though there she had dwelt hard by, her camels all day with oniB. 
Tea, thus in our eyes she dwelt, fiom ruoming to noon and eve — 
she brought to an end her tale, and fleeted, and left us lone. 

So gone IS TJmaimah, gone and leaves heie a heart in pain : 

my life was to yoam for her, and now its dehght is fled. 

She won me whenas, shamefaced — no maid to lot fall her veil, 

no wanton to glance behind — she walked forth with steady tread ; 
Her eyes seek the ground, as though they looked for a thing lost there : 

she turns not to left or right — her answer is brief and low. 

She rises before day dawns to carry her supper forth 

to wives who have need — dear alms, when such gifts are few enow 3 
Afar from the voice of blame hci tent stands for all to see, 

when many a woman’s tent is pitched in the place of scorn 
Ho gossip to bring him shame from her does her husband dread 

— when mention is made of women, pure and unstained is she. 

The day done, at eve glad comes he home to his eyes’ dehght : 

he needs not to ask of her — ‘ Say, where didst thou pass the day?’ 

6 
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And slender is she where meet, and fall where it so beseems, 
and tall, straight, a fairy shape, if such upon earth there be. 
And nightlong as we sat there, methought that the tent was roofed 
above ns with basil sprays, all flagrant in dewy eve — 

Sweet basil from Halyah dale, its branches abloom and fresh, 

that fills all the place with balm, no starvelmg of desert sands. 


Notes. 

Metre TmaU. These verses form the introductory portion of a lasldai 
by ash-Shonfard which is included in the Mufaddaliyat. The part which 
follows is a wild tale of foiay, plunder, and revenge, having nothmg in 
common with the beautiful hues of which the above is a translation ; I wish 
I could hope that my rendeiing does anythmg like justice to the most 
lovely pictuie of womanhood which heathen Aiabia has left us, drawn by 
the same hand that has given us, in the unrivalled Ldmhjah, its highest 
ideal of heioic haidncas and vinle stiength The time at which the scene 
is laid IS the dispersion of the tribes fiom their pasture grounds at the 
close of spring, when the nch glass which has sprung up dunng the 
winter rams is withenng under the fieice drought of summer. Umaimah 
in veise 4 is the same person as Ummu ‘Amr of v. 1, the former name 
being a diminutive of the first pait of the latter {Ummu ‘Amr==Mothei 
of ‘Amr : UmamBh=htt\B mother Such names were often given by the 
Aiabs to girls even at birth, or at any rate long before they became 
mainageable , see e g. No XV. above). 

“A fairy shape, if such upon earth there be”; literally — “if a 
human being could be turned by beauty into one of the J%nn, such a 
beauty were hers ” I know of no reason why the Jinn (the beautiful and 
good of whom, not the evil, are of course here intended) should not in 
this place be rendered “fames” Behef m the Jmn, good end evil (but 
prmcipally evil), existed all over Arabia long before Muhammad, through 
whom it has come to be embodied m the Kur’an, and an article of faith 
for all true believers. Certain places m the Desert were supposed to be 
specially haunted by them, of which a hst is given in al-HamdSnl’s 
Geography, p 154. Their presence was thought to be indicated by a 
pecuhar sound,’ heard at night, a low, famt humming or murmur; 
al-Asma‘l says that this sound is really produced by the falling of grains 
of sand dnven along by the wind, as they sweep over the wrinkled surface 
of the desert. Madness was believed by the Arabs to be caused by the 
Jmn taking possession of a man. The germ, if nothing more, of the stones 

’ Called ‘azf, ‘azif. See Lane s v The opinion above quoted from al-Afma‘i will be 
found in the commentary to Labid, Diwdn, p. 109 (al-Ehdhdl's edition). 
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about Solomon’s power over the Jmn, of which the “ Thousnncl and One 
Nights ” are full, was curient before al-Islam, since an-N.ibighah, who 
died before the Kur’an was revealed (though he was well acquainted 
with Christianity both at al-Hlrah and in Syiia), speaks of the authority 
granted him by God oior them, and the building by them foi him of 
Tadmor in the "Wilderness “with slabs and pillais ’’ Two yeais before 
the Hijiah (620 a n ), on his return from his fruitless mission to at-Taif, 
Muhammad while halting for the night at Nakhlah had a vision of a 
company of the Jinn listening to his lecitation of the Kui’an (see Shrahs 
xlvi , Ixxii ). Halyah is a fertile valley in the northern portion of tho 
Saiiit, or mcndional chain of al-Yaman 

Of ash'Shanfara of Azd, tho author of the piece, very little is known 
beyond the character ho has diawn for us himself In this poem he 
appears as the associate of Ta’abbata Sharran (see above. No VIII ), who 
IS called by the strange nickname of “ Mother of the Household ’’ He 
was, like Ta’abbata, a mnnci of exceeding swiftness, and also a most 
export archer. It is said that ho was captured when a child fiom his 
tube by the Banu Salaman, and brought up among them . he did not 
learn his origin until he had giown up, when he vowed vengeance against 
his captors, and returned to his own tnbo. His oath was that ho would 
slay a bundled men of Salaman ; he slow ninety-eight, when an ambush 
of his enemies sueeceded m taking him piisoner In the struggle one of 
his hands was hewn off by a sword stroke, and taking it in tho other 
he flung it in the face of a man of SuLlmAn and killed him, thus making 
ninety-nine. Then he was ovorpowcied and slain, with one still wanting 
to make up his number. As his skull lay bleaching on the giound, a man 
of his enemies passed by that way and kicked it with his foot: a splinter 
of bone entered his foot, the wound mortified, and he died, thus completing 
the hundred. This tale, however, is not well vouched for. A dirge, com- 
posed over him by Ta’abbata Sharran, speaks of his lurial, and expresses 
tho usual wish that his grave may bo kept green (see above. No. XXVIII.). 
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XL VI. 


THE DEATH-SOHG OF ‘ABD-YAGHUTH SON OF WAKKAS, 
CHIEF OF THE BANU-L-HAEITH, OF NATHAN. 


After the slaughter of their fighting men by the Governor of Hhnsrau 
at the Castle of al-M!ushakkar on the “Day of the Barred Gates,” the Banu 
Tamim, with their allies the five confederate tubes called ar-Ribab, with- 
drew to the valley of al-Kulab, lying between al-Yam.imah and the great 
southern desert called ad-Dalina. Their helpless state theic moved the 
covetousness of tlie people of al-Yanian. and a gicat host sot forth to attack 
them But warning was biought to Tamhn, and they made leacly for battle, 
the chief command on their side being in the hands of an Nu'man.son of Jas- 
sas, of Taini, one of the Ribab next to him nas Kais son of ‘A^im, over 
8a‘d of Tamim The host of Madhlii] was under ‘Abd-Yaghuth, of the 
Banu-1-H3.iith of Najian Foi the •nhole of one day the battle raged, until 
night paited them , an-Nu‘man was slain by an allow, but neither side had 
the advantage oi er the other Tliey watched one another thiough.the night, 
and on the moiiow came foith again to battle Kais son of ‘Asim now 
led Tamim, and his headlong attack bioke the line of al-Yaman • the 
standard-bearer of the enemy fled, and the rout soon became gcncial. ‘Abd- 
Yaghuth was taken pnsonei as he was coveimg the ictioat of lus tube. 
A young man of the Banu 'TJmaii son of ‘Abd-Shams, of Tamim, took him 
captiic, and cained him to his tent Now ‘Abd-Yaghuth feared that if he 
remained in the hands of a man of little influence in the tube, the Banu 
Taim, who had to avenge their cliicf an-Nu‘man, would succeed in gammg 
possession of him and putting him to death ; so he pioinised the young man 
of ‘Abd-Shams a hundred camels if he would take him to al-Ahtam, a chief 
of Sa‘d of Tamim And he took him to al-Ahtam, who at first was mmdod 
to spaie him.becanse of the heavy lonsom they would obtain foi him But 
Rais son of ‘Asim supported the claim of Taim to bo allowed to do as they 
would with him, and after a hot altcication, al-Ahtam was compelled to 
gu e him up So ‘Ismah son of Ubair, of Tium, took him to his tent , and 
‘Abd-Yaghuth was about to be gagged, lest he should uttei satires against 
them before being put to death for he was a famous poet But he pro- 
mised that he would say no word against them, and they left his tongue 
free. Then he said — ‘‘ Ye men of Taim, if ye must slay me, let me die as 
befits one noble.” ‘‘ And how wouldst thou die ? ” asked they. ‘‘ Give 
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mo wine to drink, and let me sing my death-song,” he answered And 
‘Ismah agieed, and biought him the wine then they opened a icin in his 
arm, and left him thus until he bled to death Now ‘Isiuah’s two sons 
weie thoie standing by ; and as his life ebbed, they began to reproach him, 
saying “Thou didst gather all al-Yaman to cut us off nttoily from the 
earth , but now behold how God has dealt with thee ” And ‘Abd- Yaghuth 
said . — 


TJpbiaid me not, ye twain : enough is the shame for mo 
to bo as I am no gam uphiaidmg to you or me. 

Know ye not that in icpioach is little that profits men? 

it was not my wont to bl.ime my brother when I was fiee. 

0 ndor, if thou lightest on those men who diank with mo 

in Najian afoictime, say — ‘ Ye ncier shall meet him more > ’ 
Ahu-Kaiib and those twain al-Ayham my boon-fellows, 

and Kais of al-Y'anian tlieie in the uplands of Hadramaut. 

May God pay thou meed of shame to Madhliij for al-Kulib 

— the noble of blood that fled like labble the sons of slaves ! 

Had it been my will, my marc was loady to fly with mo 

— behind her the black steeds lag, and slacken, and drop away : 
But it was my will to stand and fight foi yoiii father’s house, 

and his doom of old is know n who stands as his fellows’ shield. 

1 said to them while they bound my tongue with a leathern thong — 

‘ 0 tiibesmeii of Taim, I piay you, leave me my tongue yet free ! 
‘ 0 tribesmen of Taim, youis is the d.iy — be ye gciioious! 

‘ the brother ye lost w as not the equal in place of me. 

‘ And if ye must slay me, let me die as befits a lord ; 

‘ and if yo will let me go, my iiches are yours to spoil ’ 

’Tis true then, ye men — ^no more shall smite on my oars the voice 
of herdsmen that drive for me their eamels to fields afar ? 

The matron of ‘Abd-Shams laughed to see me abased in bonds, 
as though she had soon till then no captive of nl-Taman : 

— Mulaikah my wife knows well that time was when I stood forth 
a lion to lead men on or face those that lushed on mo. 

Tea, many the slaughtered beast I gave to the gamers, oft 

I journeyed alone where none would venture to share my way ; 
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And ofttimes I slew to feast my fellows the beast I rode, 

and ofttimes I rent my robe m twam for two smging-girls. 

And when ’neath the stress of speais our steeds plunged and broke and backed, 
yea, mine were the fingers deft that turned from our Ime their steel. 
And hosts like the locusts’ swarm have swept upon me alone, 

and my hand it was that stemmed and gathered in one their spears. 
Now am I as though I ne’er had mounted a noble steed, 

or called to my horsemen — ‘ Charge ! gain space for our men to breathe,’ 
Or bought for a wealth of gold the fuU skin of wine, or cned 

to true hearts at play — ‘ Heap high the blaze of our beacon-fire ! ’ 


Notes 

Metre TawU, with occasional variations. Of the men named in the 
fourth verse, Abu-Karib (otherwise called Bishr, son of ‘Alkamah son 
of al-Harith) and the two al-Ayhams — al-Aswad son of 'Alkamah, and 
‘Abd-al-Masih son of al-Abyad — were chiefs of the Banu-l-Hanth of Najiin, 
and belonged to the Chnstian poition of the tube. Kais of al-Yaman was 
the king of Eindah, son of Ma’dikaiib and father of al-Ash‘ath, the king 
in Muhammad’s time. ‘Abd-Yaghuth himself, as his name (“the servant 
of the idol Yaghuth’’) shows, was a pagan. Yaghuth, “the Helper," 
is named in the Kur’an (Sur Ixsi 23) together with Wadd, Suwa‘, Ya'uk 
and Nasr, as one of the idols of the Antediluii.’ins in Noah’s time. It 
was a deity specially honouied by the Yamanic laco of Madhhij (although 
the name ‘Abd-Yaghuth occurs abo among Ma'addic tnbes of the Hijaz, 
the Kuraish and the Banu Bakr of Hawazin), and had a sanctuary at the 
town of Juiash, six days’ joumey fiom Naji.an on the load between Mekkah 
and San'a. It is said to have had the shape of a lion, ns Ya'uk had that 
of a horse, and Nasr that of an eagle 

“The brother ye lost was not the equal m place of me” : this is an 
appeal to them to spare his life “ The biothei ’’ is an-Nu‘man son of 
Jnssas, their captain in the first day’s battle, when Taim and the other 
llibab boie the brunt of the fighting. “ Equal in place,” » e. equal in 
value for ransom or blood- wit. “Ye men”, liteially, “Ye servants of 
God”; this is most piobably a substitute for an original “servants of 
al-Lat,” a variation of the tribal name Taim [al-Laf^, since tarn and ‘ahi 
both mean senant. Al-Lat was a goddess, piobably the Moon, worshipped 
chiefly by the Ma'addic tribes. There is reason to believe that in many 
passages of the old poems iihere al-LAt otcuricd the woid has been altered 
by Muslim lociteis to Allah, an easy substitution which makes no diflerence 
in the construction or metre. “ Of ‘Abd-Shams ” that is, descended from 
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_‘Abd-Shams, son of Sa‘d, son of Zaid-ManH, son of Tamim , “the matron” 
is the mother of his captor (see the account of the battle above), ■who 
received him with jeeis for having allowed himself to be taken pnsoner 
by such a stripling as her son “ Many the slaiighteied beast I gave to 
the gamers”’ this refers to the favouiite pastime of the ancient Arabs 
called al-Maisir (see notes to No XVII. above) , the poet boasts of his 
liberality in supplying slaughtered camels to the gamesters (who would 
otheiwise have had to pay for them themselves) at his own chaige “ Two 
singing-giils ” • the girls who sang at the feasts of the ancient Arabs 
wore all foreigners, eithei Peisians or Greeks from Syiia, they sang, 
however, at any late sometimes, poems in Arabic, though piobably to 
foreign aiis The Aiabs had no mdigonous system of music, and the 
art was not cultivated among them till many years after the great conquests 
of al-Isldm had brought them in contact with moio elaboiate forms of 
civilization “And nhen ’ncath the stiess of speare, etc” - the operation 
here desciibcd appeals to have somewhat lescmbled the famous exploit of 
Arnold von IVmkelned at the battle of Sempach ; his cavaliy were faced 
by an unbiokon line of spcais, the pomts of which pricked their horses 
to madness and pievontcd tho’r nders fiom getting at their enemies . 
‘Abd-Yaghuth says that he with nimble flngcis piessed aside the spears, 
so that they no longci met the hoises but passed between them, and thus 
admitted his cavalry to engage the spcaimcn. “Bought for a wealth of 
gold”: another favouiite topic foi boasting; see notes to No. XXXI 
above “True hoaits at play” anothci loforencc to the niiow-gambling 
called al-Maistr , as alieady mentioned (notes to No. XVII), this game 
was played in the iMiitei season, and at night, over a great fiic made m 
the open an, both to give wairath to the playeis and to attract the notice 
of wandeieis in the ncighbouihood, who were thus invited to come and 
partake of the hospitality of the paity The boast is thus of gcneiosity 
and hospitality, for the joints of the slaughtered camels which formed the 
stakes were given to the pool and needy 

The battle of al-Kiilab i\as fought about ad 612, ten yeais before the 
Hijiah, when Miihammad was alieady pleaching tit Mckkah The “Day 
of the Bailed Gates ” {as-Safkah), which, by reducing the strength of 
Tamim, led the tubes of al-Yauian to attack them, came about lu this 
wise. After the death of Saif son of Dhu Yazan, who with the help 
of the Peisians had expelled the Abyssmians fiom al-Yaman, that country 
became a province of the Persian Erapiie, and was ruled by a succession 
of satiaps, the last of whom, in the leign of Khusraii Parvez, was named 
Badhan This governor sent a caravan of costly products of al-Yaman 
(leather, silver, gold, jewels, musk, frankincense, etc.) to Khusraii, the 
road they took must have been by the valley of Najian noithwaids, and 
thence along the chain of the ‘Aifid to al-Yamamah, whence they would go 
down to the low country of Hajar, guarded by the fortress of al-Musha^kar, 
where Khusiau had an officer, and thence northwards along the shore of the 
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Gulf into the territory of al-Hlrah, and so to Madam (Ctesiphon), the Persian 
capital, ‘'^en they reached the country of Tamim (the north-east portion 
of al-Yamamnh), Sa'sa'ah son of Najiyah, of Mujashi' (a branch of Tamim), 
called upon his people to plunder the oaiavan ■ they lofused, and it passed 
on into the teiiitoiy of Yaibu* (another branch of Tamim) These also 
were invited by Sa'sa'ah to fall upon it, and on their hcsitatinj?, he said — 
"Men of Yaibu'' when this caravan passes noithwnids into the lands of 
Baki son of IVail, they will suiely plundei it, and use its spoil to help them 
in their war with you ” When they lieaid this, they aiose and plundered 
the caravan A man named an-Ifat5 obtained a saddle-bag full of jewels 
so precious, that nlicn anybody tlieieaftei won a ticasuie, men used to say 
— '‘he has fallen upon the tieasuie of an-Natif” Sa'sa'ah himself got 
a basket full of silver bars Now the Persian soldiers who wore escorting 
the caiavau took refuge with Handball son of 'Ali, chief of Hanlfah in 
al-Yamainah, and he clothed them, gave them pioiisions, mounted them, and 
travelled with them to Khusiau Haudhah was a most handsome and 
eloquent man, and Khusiau when he saw him admired him greatly. In 
reward foi his sciiiecs to the caiavan, he hound upon his head a coionid 
of pearls, and clothed him m a lobe of cloth of gold, and gave him much 
other precious laimcnt, so that fiom that day Haudhah was known as "the 
Clowned.” And Khusiau said to Haudhah, "Dost thou think that the men 
who have done this deed aic of thy tiihe^” '‘No,’’ said Haudhah. “Is 
there peace between thee and them?” “Nay, between us is Death’” 
"'Well then,” said Kliusrau, “thou hast gamed thy will upon them”, 
and he gave oidcis that a host of cavaliy should be sent to lay waste the 
land of 'Tamim. But Haudhah said — “ Veiily tliiiis is an cmI land, nothing 
but deserts and wildernesses the paths over nhich aio not known; their 
water is drawn fiom wells only, and if they hem that thy host is coming, 
they will stop up then wells, and thy men will iieiish of tlnist , Jly 
counsel to thee is that thou write to tliy govoinoi in al-Baliiain”( — Az.idli- 
afioz son of Giishuasp, whom the Aiahs called al-2Iu1ia‘hir, “the 
Mangier,” because he used to cut off the hands and feet of those whom he 
punished, and who had sworn that he would not leave of Tamim an eye to 
twinkle — ) “to manage the aifmr foi thee.” Khnsrau followed this advice, 
and sent Haudhah with his messengci to al-Mushakkar, where they arrived 
a short time befoie the days of the gleaning (after the harvest) And the 
Banu Tamim wcie in the habit of coming down at that season into Hajnr, 
to lay in a stock of com and to take pait in the gleaning. And a ciier on 
the part of the Govcinoi pioclairacd — “Let all who me here of the tube of 
Tamim come to al-Mushakkai, for the King hath commanded that there 
he given to them coin and otbei piovision to be divided among them there ” 
So the men of Tamim flocked to al-Mushakkai, which is a strong forticsson 
the bank of the canal called Muhallim And in it, besides the Persian 
soldiers, were Aiabs of Hanifah, Haudhah’s tube, armed to aid the 
Governor. And the men of Tamim were let in one by one, being told 
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that they ^^cre to enter at one gate and go forth at another ; and as they 
were admitted between the file of soldioia, their aims woie taken away 
and the door closed behind them with an iron chain. In this way each 
man was passed on to wlieic Haudhah and the Govemor sat, and if he 
belonsed to any bianch of Tamim among whom neie fi lends of Handhah’s, 
the Litter spoke foi him to the Goicinoi, wlio passed linn on to the store- 
house, and lot him go fice: those, on the other hand, who belonged to 
the robber clans weie put to death Ifow the men of Tamim who were 
gathcied about the castle noticed that though many went m, few came 
out, and of some branches of tlicir tribe none tins excited then suspieion. 
And Khaibail son of ‘tlb.uluh called out to his people, who were standing 
near the door of issue, “Woe to yon' whole aie yoiii wits? AVhat comes 
nftei spoiling but death ” And he caught a swoid fioni a man of Sa'd 
standing by, named Aliisad, aud smote with it upon the door Now behind 
the dooi was a chain bailing the way, held by n Peisian soldiei And 
Khaibail’s stioke cut tliiough the chain, and buist open the door, and 
behold, thcio ncio the men of Tamim Ijiiig dead' So those who were 
left outside called to wain their fellows of the ticachery, and nitlidiew 
to their own land But many had been alioady slam, and many moie 
taken captive Of the latter Handliah piocnied the rolease of a hundred 
men, who wcie given to him by al-3Iuka‘bu on Easter Day ; and ho 
clothed them, and gave them the means to icjom then tribe A number 
of the boys weio sent by ship acioss the Gulf to Persia, wlieio they were 
made slaves and taken to Pcrsepolis (Istakhr) Nearly 40 yeors later 
(648 ad), when Pcrsepolis was taken by the Muslims, some of these 
captives were found still living there, and returned home to their tnbe. 

This stoiy seems to suggest that, beside the desire to take advantage of 
the weakness of Tamim after their disaster, the tribes of al-Yaman who 
attacked them at nl-Kulab may have hod other motives m view. They 
may have been set on by Badlian, or they may have wished mdopendcntly 
to punish a maraudmg race which stopped the road taken by their caiavans 
into Peisia. 
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His tribe had suffered heavily in their war with Tamlm, and were 
compelled to move south-westwards into the country of the Banu-l-H&nth 
of Hajr^n, their ancient foes. To the latter this poem seems to he addressed, 
calling to mind the solemn issues of hie and the vanity of all things hero. 


Tea, the righteous shall keep the way of the righteous, 
and to God turn the steps of all that ahideth ; 

And to God ye letuin, ye too : with Him only 

rest the issues of things and all that they gather. 

All that is in His Book of Knowledge is reckoned, 
and before Him revealed lies all that is hidden : 

Both the day when His gifts of goodness on those whom 
He exalts are as palms full-freighted with sweetness. 

Young and burdened with fruit, their heads bowed with clusters 
swelled to bursting, the tallest e’en as the lesser; 

And the day when avails the sin-spotted only 

prayer for pardon and grace to lead him to mercy. 

And the good deeds he wrought to witness before him, 
and the pity of Him who is Compassion : 

Tea, a place in His shade, the best to abide in, 

and a heart still and steadfast, right-walking, honest 
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Is there aught good in Life ? yea, I, — I have seen it, 
even I, if the seeing hnng aught of profit. 

Long has Life been to me, and this is its burthen — 
lone agamst Time abide Ti‘ar and Taramram, 

And Kulaf, and Badi‘ the mighty, and Dolfa', 

yea, and Timar that towers aloft over Xhubbah ; 

And the Stars, marching on all night in procession, 

drooping westwards as each hies forth to his setting : 

Sure and steadfast their course • the Underworld draws them 
gently downwards, as maidens circling the Pillar ; 

And we know not, whcnas their lustre is vanished, 

whether long be the ropes that bind them or little. 

A 

Lost is ‘Amir, and nought is left of her goodness 
in the meadows of al-A‘idf but her dwellings — 

Burned shadows of tents and ponfolds and shelters, 

bough from bough lent, and spoiled by wmd and by weather. 

Gone IS ‘Amir, her ancients gone, all the wisest : 

none remain but a folk whose war-maius are fillies ; 

Tet they stay them in every breach in our rampart — 

yea, and they that bestode them, true-hearted helpers. 

They contemn not their kin when change comes upon them, 
nor do we scorn the ties of blood and of succour. 

Now on ‘Amir be peace and praises and blessing, 
wheresoe'er be on eaith her way oi her halting! 


Notes. 

The metre is Klwfif, as in the onginal. 

We know very little of the history of this poem except what the 
piece itself tells The superscription in the poet’s DXm&n is — “He said, 
when the Banu Ja'fai left their own countiy and settled in the land of the 
Banu-l-Hanth^ibn Ka‘b’’- the Bonu Ja‘tar were Labld’s own branch 
of the, Banu ‘Amir ibn Sa'sa'ah. We know from other sources that the 
Banu ‘Amir were engaged in a long contest with Tamlm, in the course of 
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•whicli they fought many battles. The two tiibes were neighbours in the 
north of al-Yam.tmah, where they shared between them the nch pasture- 
lands called the “ Ghamr, or Hollow, of Kmdah ” — a tract from which 
the kings of Kmdah had been expelled os a consequence of the victoiy 
of Shi‘b Jabalah (sce^ notes to No XLIX.) Under what ciicumstances 
the emigration of ‘Amir, referied to in the superscription, took place 
wo do not know : it is mentioned in other poems by Labid , but our data 
for the histoiy of the time are too fragmentaiy to enable us to explain it. 
It docs not scorn to have lasted very long; piobably the breaking of the 
power of Tamim which took place in or about 611 .in at al-Mushakkar 
(see notes to No XLVI above), though repaired in the folloivmg year 
by the victoiy of al-Kuhlb, necessitated^ their moving off the country 
which they had occupied in despite of ‘Amir, and enabled that tnbe to 
return "We find them m their old sites diirmg the Prophet’s wars, ^ and 
not only there, but extremely powerful and warlike, so that then chief, ‘Amir 
son of nt-Tufail, could, boast that if the Piophet commanded the whole 
of the settled land, he, ‘Amir, commanded all the forces of the desert 

The Banu-l-Harith ibn Ka‘b arc the same tnbe which we Imve met 
hefore (see notes to Nos V , XII , and XLVI ) , they are the famous 
Christian race of Najian, who then possessed the wide pasture-lands 
stretching northwaids, behind tho Hi).iz and the Sai.lt, to the transverse 
range of the ‘Aiftd which joins al-YumImah to at-Taif It was in this 
neighbourhood that Tamim settled, at al-Kulab, after their disaster at 
al-ilushakkar ; and the Banu-l-HInth under ‘Abd-Yaghfith were the Icadeis 
of the forces of al-Yaman at, the battle of al-Kul.ib (see notes to No XLVI.). 
They were old enemies of ‘Amir, with which tnbe they had many battles. 
Their gieatncss and nobleness weie generally recognized by then neighbours, 
especially those of the Hijaz, to whom they leincscnted the flower of 
al-Yanian 

The stiong religious feeling which chaiactenzes this poem is one of its 
most remarkable features. At one penod it was common to explain the 
appearance of passages such as these in the old poetr\', whore ideas are 
found to be familiar in the “ Days of the Ignorance ” which it was supposed 
were first propagated among the Arabs by al-Islam, by forgciy and inter- 
polation Such a hypothesis can no longer be reasonably sustained. It 
IS one of the special “notes” of Labid, examples of which are found in 
many other passages of his poetry, that his strongly religious — hut not 
Islamic — natuie is constantly asserting itself amidst the carelessness of the 
ordmaiy Bedawl existence When we icflect that Chiistiunity was firmly 
established in Najian among the tnbe which he was addressing, wo shall 
not find it strange that he touches upon such considerations In another 
poem he desenbes a journey fiom al-Yamamah down to the coast-lands of 
Hajar on the Persian Gulf, and tells how, entering upon the villages theie, 
the party were greeted by the crowing of coeks and the beating of the 
clapper of wood which in the Eastern Christian churches is the substitute 
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for the church bell It is remarhable that in the works of four of the 
most prominent Arabian poets of the PrsB-islamic time — an-Nabighah, 
Zuhau', al-A‘sha, and Labid, we find expiessions which show that they 
at least, if not the wild wandoiers of the Desert, knew veiy well what 
a spiritual religion meant An-Mbighah was a frequenter of the Christian 
courts of al-H'irah and Qhassan , al-A‘shd was even more closely allied with 
the Christian chiefs of Najrin, and the Chiistian Haudhah, chief of Hanlfah 
on the opposite side of the Peninsula, whom he piaised in a fine ode for 
his generosity in redeeming a bundled captives of Tumlm fiom death at 
al-Mushakkai, an act of mercy which is specially represented m the poem 
as “ an Easter offering hcfute God” — 

“ And there he loosed from their bonds n hundred out of their pain 
from all on that hupp} dawn he flung their fetters away 
These uere his offering meet that Easter morning, with these 
he came before God, in hope to win the meed of his love ” ' 

Lnbld know also the conit of al-Hlrah, but seems to have frequented it 
but seldom , his nature was however the most earnest and devoutly disposed 
of the four. Ho was tlie only one who lived to embrace al-Islam, after 
accepting which he made no moio poems Of Zuhair’s views as to a 
future reokomug evidence will bo found in his Mu'allakah below (soo 
No. L. TV 27, 28) A widci study of these and other poets of the time 
will piobably lead to considerable modification of the opinions once current 
as to the dcgice to which Aiabia had been propaiod for the teaching of 
the Piophet, and as to the i elation between the ideas preached by 
hluhammad and the geneially pievalent thought of his day. 

Ti'ar, Yaiamram, KiiUf, Badl‘, Dalfa', and Timir arc the names of 
mountains ; the contrast between the fugitive life of man and the everlasting 
hills and stais is a favouiite idea with Labid: a beautiful elegy on tho 
death of his brother Arbad begins thus — 

“ Wo wither away , but they wane not, the Stars that rise on high, 

and the hills and the towers of old bide steadfast, though we be gone " 

“As maidens circling the Pillar”, this phrase (for which there is an 
alternative reading “like as a nurse-camel turns her younglings about her”) 
refers to a usage of the. heathen time, when upright stones were worshipped 
by circumambulation Imra-al-Kais in his Mu'allakah in like manner com- 
pares a herd of wild kme, with their long sweeping tails, to a group of giils 
clad in long-skirted gowns going round this same “ Pillar” {Baivdr, or 
Bttwdr) Worship by going round a sacied object was tho ancient Aiab 
rite which the Prophet retained as the centre-point of tho ceremonies of the 
Pilgrimage, when the Ea'bah or Holy House at Mekkah is ciroumambulated 

I Tabari, i p. 987. Metre Bastf. 
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seven times. “"Whether long be the ropes that hind them or little” : t.«. 
how the stars are hung there no man knows • vve know only their rising and 
setting, always the same The Arabs had a strange idea that the stars were 
hung by ropes in the celestial sphere Imia-al-Kais, desciibmg a night 
which seemed as though it would never end, says — 

0 what a night art thou— as though all thy sluggish stars 

were fast bound with twisted ropes to Yadlibul,’ and moved no more 
As though in their place of poise the Pleiads were hung aloft, 
with cables of flaxen strands to crags of the hardest stone ' 

'‘Al-A*raf, an elevated table-land in the country of ‘Amir. Note that 
the tribes of the Aiahs are always spoken of collectively in the feminine 
gender “Eveiy breach in our rampart” this refers to natural or moral, 
not artificial, lines of defence, as the emigrants moved along through the 
eonntiy they travel sed, this or that would become a point from which attack 
was dieadcd, motaphoncally, “a hi each,” and their defenders here spoken 
of would ndo forth to keep guaid till tho tribe had passed on. Piobahly, 
as IS to he infened fiom tho .^mention of tho Banft Ja‘far in the superscription, 
onlv some of the divisions of ‘Amir took part in this emigration ; and the de- 
fcudci's would thus bo the cousins and fcllow-clansmcn, but not of the 
immediate family, of the poot 

Labld IS said to have been bom nine years before the battle of Shi'b 
Jabalah, which is fixed by tho same tradition in 552 a n. ; he became a 
Muslim in 631 He is stated to have died at a great age early m the 
Khalifate of Mu'awiyah, which began in a d. 661. As to the date of his 
birth, however, there is reason to think that it is put a good deal too far 
hack. He was still a hoy during the reign of an-Hu'man of al-Hlrah, 
whose accession took place in 580. 


' Tadhbul is the name of a mountain. See No. XLIX , hue 8 
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He had dwelt long at the court of an-Nu‘m&n son of al-Mundhir, the 
last ting of al-Hirah, who greatly admired hia poems j but the king having 
been led by the malice of the poet’s enemies to withdraw his favour from 
him, an-Ifabighah fearing for his life fled from al-Hirah to his home; 
thence he betook himself to the court of 6haBs&.n in Syria, where he 
praised the king, ‘Amr son of al-Hinth al-A'raj, m this poem. 


Leave me alone, 0 TTmaimah — alone with my sleepless pain 

— alone with the hvelong night and its weanly lingenng stars , 

It draws on its length of gloom ; niethmks it will never end, 
nor ever the Star-herd lead his flock to their fold for rest : 

— Alone with a breast whose griefs that roamed far afield by day 

the darkness has all brought home : in legions they throng around. 

A favour I have with ‘Amr, a favour his father bore 

toward me of old, a grace that carried no scorpion’s sting. 

I swear, and my word is true — an oath that hath no reserve, 

and nought in my heart is hid save fair thought of him my friend — 
If those twain his fathers were who lie in their graves, the one 
at Jillil;, the other there at l^oida by Harib’s side. 

And Harith of Jafnah’s line, the Lord of his folk of old — 
yea, surely his might shall reach the home of his enemy ! 
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In him hope is sure of help when men say — ‘ The host is q)ed, 

‘ the hoisemcn of Ghassan’s line unblomished, no hireling herd, 

A 

‘ His cousins, all near of kin, their chief ‘Amr, ‘Amir s son 

‘ — a people are they whose might in battle shall never fail ! ’ 

When goes forth their host to war, above them in circles wheel 
battalions of eagles, pointmg the path to battalions more ' 

Their friendship is old and tried — ^fast comrades in foray, bred 

to look unafraid on blood, as hounds to the chace well trained. 

Behold them, how they sit there, behind whcie the armies meet, 
awatching with eyes askance, like elders in gray furs wrapt, 

Intent . for they know full well that those whom they follow, when 
the clash of the hosts shall come, will bear off the victory. 

Ay, well IS their custom known, a usage that Time has proved, 
when lances are laid in rest on withers of steeds arow — 

Of steeds in the spear-play skilled, with lips for the fight drawn back, 

their bodies with wounds all scarred, some bleeding and some half-healed. 
And down leap the riders whore the battle is strait and stem, 
and spniig in the face of Death like stallions amid the herd ; 

Between them they give and take deep draughts of the wine of Doom 

as their hands ply the white swords, thin and keen in the smiting-edge. 
In shards fall the morions, burst by the fury of blow on blow, 

and down to the eyebrows cleft fly shattered beneath the skulls. 

In them no defect is found, save only that in their swords 
are notches a many, gained from smiting of host on host 
An heiiloom of old, those blades, from the fight of Hallmah’s Day, 
and many the mellay fierce that since has their temper proved ; 
Therewith do they cleave in twain the hauberk of double woof, 
and kindle the rock beneath to fire ere the stroke is done. 

A nature is theirs, God gives the like to no other men — 
a wisdom that never sleeps, a bounty that never fails. 

Their home is in God’s own land, His chosen of old . their faith 

is steadfast : their hope is set on nought but the liVorld to come. 

Their sandals are soft and fine, and girdod with chastity 

they welcome with garlands sweet the dawn of the Feast of Palms. 
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There greets them when they come homo full many a handmaiil fuir, 
anil ready on trestles hang the mantles of scarlet silk ; 

Yea, softly they \?rap their limbs, well knowing of wealth and case, 

m rich raiment, white-sleeved, gieen. at the shoulder m royal guise. 

They look not on 'Weal as men who know not that Woe comes too 
they look not on evil days as though they should never mend. 

Lo, this was my gift of piaisc to Grhassan, what time I sought 

niy people, and all my paths were darkened, and strait my ways. 


Norrs 


The niotie is Tamil, with occasional vaiiations 

Au-Nabighah, the pout’s surname, siguihcs one who, not being the 
ofFspiing of a poet oi tiaincd in poesy tiom caily youth, flist begins to com- 
pose voisc in matuie ago, and excels theicin. His name was Ziy.id, son 
of Hu'auiyah (oi son of ‘Amr son of Mu'auiyah), of the family of Ghaidh 
son of Mull ah, of the tribe of Dliubj.'in Vciy little that is exact is known ns 
to his life Ills fame appeals to h<i\c been well established dunng the half 
contuiy befoio tho appeaiance of Mulianimnd, but ho had died befoie al- 
Islam was otfcicd to his nation He must have sought tho Coiiit of 
an-Nu‘in5n at al Hiiah somewhat eaily in that monaich’s loigii (iiliich 
began about 580 a n and ended about 602), since alter leaving it on the 
ocea'-ion to which this poem refers, he made a long stay at the Coui-t of 
Gliass.ln, .ind after tho death of King ‘Ann letuincd to al-Hiiah, whore 
he Has again icceivcd into favoui He is said to have siiiMied tho down- 
fall ot aii-Nu‘inan, since a poem is altiibulod to liim in irliicli the eient 
IS mentioned An-Nu‘nirin was a nominal Chiistian, haiiiig been biought 
up in a Christian family (that of Zaid, the fathoi of tho famous poet ‘Adi, 
who procured for him his crown and whom ho aftci wards so ill icqiiitcd) , 
but his leligion cannot have been very specie, since he lived in a state ot 
polygamy like his heathen forefatheis The incident which led to Ins 
change of feeling towards an-N.ibighah is differently related one stoiy is 
that the poet introduced into one of his poems a description of an-Hu'inan’s 
queen Mutajarndah, of whose beauty ho had caught a hasty glimpse at 
a feast at which he was present, which displeased the king , anothei is that 
an-H.ibighah's enemies forged in his name a very bitter satiic against tho 
king, whose mother was the daiightei of a goldsmith at Fadak near Yathnb, 
and repeated it to an-Nu'mdn. Of tho two stones the latter appears to mo 
the more probable, to judge from the tcnoi of an-Nabighah’s poems in which 
ho dcclaies his innocence of that with which he was charged. That he had 

7 
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good reason to fear the king’s enmity is plain from the treatment which 
his fellow-poet ‘Adi son of Zaid sufPeied at the monarch’s hands for a hke 
offence, although 'Adi had the power of Peisia at his back, while an- 
Nabighah was but a simple Arab of the Desert 

The kings of Ghassan, though sprung from the same Tamanic stock as 
the loyal family of al-Hliali, were the hereditary enemies of the latter. As 
the Lakhmite lino of al-Hirah controlled, in dependence upon the Persian 
king, the Aiabs on the Euphrates, the settled population of the coast lands 
of the Gulf (Hajar and al-Pahrain), and the nearest stocks of the Desert 
and Eajd, so did the Phjlarch of Ghassan perform the same ofBee for the 
Greek Empeiois of Constantinople m lespect of the Arabs of Syria and the 
Holy Land The relations between Khusiau and Kaisar thus determined 
the attitude of their lespective vassals, and duimg all the wais of the 
Sasaniuns with the Homans the Aiab hosts of Ghassan and al-Hirah were 
in constant conflict Unlike the Lakhniites of the Euphrates, the kings 
of Ghassan appear to have had no pcimanent capital Their country was 
the Gaulonitis south of Damascus, the Syiian dcseit as far north as Tadmor, 
and the com sc of the Joidan down to and about the Dead Sea, with an 
undefined spheic of influence fiuthcr east. Their kings arc mentioned as 
haling built vaiious castles, towns, and monastenes in this legion, but no 
one place, like al-Htiah of the Lakhmites, is named as the abode of the 
Phylaich, whose dominions wcie known to the Homans as the Provinces of 
Arabia and Palsestma teitu This connection with the Holy Land (though 
the Ghassanides did not actually hold Juiusalem) is leferred to by an- 
Kfibighah m the verse — “ Their home is in God’s own land. His chosen of 
old ” Unfortunately, the deepest confusion reigns in respect of the names, 
nnmbei, and older of succession of the kings of Ghassan As Chnstians, and 
as repiescnting the distant Homan authoiity, they weiofai less known to the 
Arabs than the luleis of al-Hiiah, who were half heathen to the very last, 
and the administiatois of the Gieat King whose name was a power throughout 
nearly the whole peninsula The Rom.an iccords of the dynasty must have 
pori'-hod at the conquest of Syiia by the klushms, and the scattered notices 
wo have of them are altogether anecdotic m their character. One authority' 
gives the names of thirty -three kings, in seventeen generations Another’ 
mentions twenty- two kings. A third ’ says that there reigned only eleven 
kings, of whom he names but seven I give the table below after Dr. 
Spicngcr' as the most probable approximation to the genealogy of this 
loyal race. 


’ Umnzali of Ispahan. 

’ Ad-Duni$1iki, AkhHr ad-dmual wa Athu) al-’uwal, 
s Al-Mas'ttdt. 

’ See Journal of Asiatic Society of Bengal, 18S0, p. 409. 
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al Hiliith I , the 1st Kin^, 
called al-Muharnk, “ the 
hurner,” because he burned 
al-Htrah 


Zud il-Lit 

Zaid-Manlt 

Hind, inothci of il- 
hliiiidhu king of al- 
ii II lb, bom about 
400 V D 


J ifuah 

‘ Vmr 1 , 2nd Kiiig, 
irigncd I aeitii, biult the 
Monistincs of Dair Hill, 
Dm A 5 )ub, and Dair 
11 luund I 

Tlia'liba, 3rd King, 
(bmlttheforticssofal Gliadir 
in the H nil in not fur from 
B ilk i) rLig;ncd 17 jenrs 


Aik im 

M uijab "of the earrings ” 
wile of J ibal ih I and 
mother of al-H iiith III 


n1 H iiitli II , 4th King, 
li-i^nid 20 01 26 aeara, was 
dtlcitul b} the Bomans m 
4S!> 


J ih il ih I Ahil Shamir, 6th 
King (built Kanltii, Adiaj, 
and Knstal), reigned 10 or 17 
jeus I 

al-H iiith III 6th King, 

called af-A'>n) “the lame ’ tin, nio t di tinsni hid king of the dMU'ti lie dcstioicd 
al Mniidliii sen ol M I i iin i king ol il Ifiiiliit Viii Ub uh in June oi4 lie leigncd 
21 jiais and j months, and built al-Hidii, M i-na ah, Kasr Ab\ in, Al i‘ in and other iilaccs 
in the Balkl I 


an Nu'mln, 
7 til King 
reigned lo 
} i iis and 5 
months 


al-Arimdhir, 8th 
King riigncd 13 
liais Signilli de 
fiatid King K ibus 
of al-H irali on 
Ascension D i} , S70 


Jabilih 

AI-Aihaiu 

Jabalahll thcli t 
King di till 111 d 
111 till Aliisliiiui 11 
quest \ ii I o7 


‘ Vnii II , Dth 
King iii,,ind 
10 11 Us and 
2 iiioiitlis 


al H 11 ith IV , 
10th King His 
■niccessoi J iba- 
lah II lias ou 
the thiono in 
629 


The nasty of Gliaasni ii is fii iiioic iiiili/ctl thin that of il ITiuh, 
and some icflection of its ciiih/ition nui he disceiiud in tins poem It 
■will be seen that the second king ‘\mi I, wis i Chiistim, nho built 
monastciiis, and Chiistiinitj conliinicd iii tin dinisti diiiii to its close 
The lie Illy contcmpoi inions hi ithin ii inus ol / nd al-I it and Ziid Iilanat 
point to the loecnt coniiision of tlu 1 imili in King ‘ knu’s turn 

Of the poem the flist thiio iiisis toim the ohligiton opining, in iihiili 
itisusnil to call to mind sonic ai oin in, tint .,111 ions thoughts of loit may 
soften the hints oh the hi mis Kinita nun out of imi> hnndied poems 
open so Heie the oidiniij loiin is> slightly ilepiileil fiom, smci the poet 
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tells of his griefs due, not to love, but to his unhappy relations -with an- 
Nu'man. Who the "Star-herd” in v 2 is, is a question -which has much 
exeicised commentators the reader will judge from the above tianslation 
(which is peifectly literal J if it is ncccssaiy to imagine that the poet had 
any special sliepheid of tlie stais m view at all; it seems to me lhat he 
had not In v. 3 the poet’s caies aie compaied to camels • duimg tlie day 
they roam afar in distant pastures , but at night they come home to the 
camp King ‘Amr is the 9th king of tlic dynasty and tlie second of the name; 
his fathei, the great al-Harith III aI-A‘ra/ The table above will show 
that the two buiicd at Jillik and Saida (both in their time royal residences 
in the Ghiitah or hollow plain of Damascus) aic this al-Hanth the Lame, 
and his father Jabalali I , while " Haiith of Jafnali’s line ” is the father of 
Jabalah, al-Haiith II. The whole dynasty is^fiequcntly called “the house 
of .lafnah ” It is not known who ‘Amr son of ‘Amir was , but the race was a 
prolific one and doubtless had many coll.itcrals “ The fight of llallmah’s 
Day,” a most famous battle in the histoi-y of the Ghas-anidc dynasty, it is 
characteristic of the uuhistoncal natuic of oui infoiniatiou regaidiiig cicnts 
whidi happened in the ages bcfoic Muhammad that, although this battle is 
a piovcib foi celebrity ( — you say, " the Day of Ilallmah is no seciet,” as we 
say m English, " Queen Anne is dead,” foi something that is peifectly 
notoiious — ), no two accounts arc agiced as to uhat the Day of Halimah uas 
There aio some who say that it was the great battle which the lace of 
Ghassan, then newly amvqd fiom the south, -non over an Aiab people 
established in Syiia called the Doj-i'iniah, the result of which was the 
dcstiuction of the lattoi and the establishment of the new dynasty Otheis 
say that it is identical uith tho battle of ‘Am Uliagh, fought m June, 554, 
by al-IIantli al-A‘raj against al-Miindhii son of iL“i-as-Saiiia King of al- 
Hirah, in uhidi the laltci was defeated and slam A thud senes of tia- 
ditions allege that this and ‘Am Ubagh weic tno dxffeient battles, and 
that the foimei was (ought between al-II.uith the Lame and al-Mundhii, 
son of the al-Muiidhn uho was slam at ‘Am TJLagli The last is howevei 
not possible, for al-IIaiilh the Lame did not suimvc till the reign of this 
al-Mundhii The best opinion seems to be that the day is identical with 
that of ‘Ain Dbagh, which was some forty yeais before these verses weio 
composed Ilallmah is said to be the name of a piincess of Ghassan, 
daughtci of al-Haiith the Lame, who was bidden by hei fathei to peifunie 
a diosen bodj’ of a hundred champions uho weic going foith to attack 
al-Mundhn , as she was dealing out the peifume, one of the uaiiiois, Labld 
son of ‘Amr, caught her in his amis and kissed her She complained to 
tho king, who laughed and said that he hoped gieat things fiom one so 
bold, and that if he letuincd safe fiom the battle ho would give hoi to him 
to wife. Labld alone of the hundred, accoiding to the legend, came back 
safe, having slam al-Miindhir , and al Il.mth dcsiied to giic him his 
daughter. But Labld said to him — “ It shall not be said of me that I am 
the only one that has escaped out of a hundicd ” so he went back mto the 
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battle, and fighting, -n-as slam It is said that such a mighty dust -was 
caused by the hosts that lushed against one anotlicr on the Day of IJalimah 
that the light of the sun was quite pnt out, and the stars were seen at 
noon-d,iy ’ Whence anothci pioieihial saying — “To show one the stars at 
noon” — used of any tenable commotion “And kindle the rock beneath 
to file ere the stioke is done ” i e the foice of their stroke is such that not 
only docs the swoid go clean thiough the body of the focman, coat of mail 
and all, but it has stiength enough left to stiiko fire fiom the lock on 
which he stands “ Then sandals aic soft and fine ” luxurious shoes are 
often mentioned by Arab poets by way of setting foith the high position of 
tlie wcaiei I am unable to explain what special cciemony is refciaed to 
in the next line It has been said alieady that these Ghassauides were 
Chiistiaiis, to uhoiii Palm Sunday would be an important feast piobably 
the wold mihdii, which usually means “pieces of sweet basil,” licie has 
the geneial meaning of floueis, uieaths, such as might fitly be, and vciy 
likely still me, used on Palm Sunday “Gieen at the shouldeis in royal 
guise ” it is said that a gicen band at the shoulders, the icst of the 
sleeve and the body of the robe being white, was a special mark of 
loyal laco. 


It Mill be useful to give hcie the succession of the Kings of al-Hlrah, so 
far as they can be fixed The details aic liora Tabai), and the dates of the 
latei kings fiom Piof Noldiko’s Geschichte (hi Siisamden 


Legtnilai y A’lwys 


‘Ann I von of ‘Adi son of Xasi son of Knbi‘ali sou of LnLkm 
Inira-al-Kaia I 
‘Ann 1 1 son of No 2 

Aus son of Knll'im, “an Aninlckitc” (( e lacc nnkuoMu) 
Iiiira-al-Kais II 


J > SCTH OF nsioif 

113, 100, or 60 years 
46J „ 

• 30 „ 

. 6 „ 
25 „ 


an-Nu‘m.in I , sou of No 5, builder ot Khnnainak, tutor of Kiug Buliruin 
68i said to hare renounced the noild and become an anchorito at the end 
of Ins leigu . . 29 yrs 

Siini-liistoi ictil Kings 

7 al-Mundhir I Ins mother was Hiud of Gbass.iu (see nboic) 

8 al-Asnad, sou of No 7 his mother flirr, of Shaibdn, of Bakr 

9 al-Miiudhir II , brother of No 8, and son of Ilirr 
lltsloi ical Kings 

10 ttn-Nu‘niaii II , son of No 8, his mother sister of nl-Hdnth al-Kindi . 

(We know from Joshua Stylites that he died from a wound in 503 ad) 

11. Abu Ya‘fur, Of the Lnkhmite race, but not of the royal stock. 

12 al'Miindhir III son of Imm-al-Knis, also called by the Arabs son of Md-as- 
SamJ, and by the Greeks ' KKaiwivUapos i Swciicai . 

This pnnee began to leign lu 505 oi 506, and was killed by al-Uilnth the 
Lame of Ghnss3u at ‘Ain TJbagh in June, 551. He was constantly attacking 
the Homan borders, and is frequently mentioned by Byzantine nnters 


4 m 


41 years 
30 „ 


49 
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13. ‘AmrIII sonofKo 12 his mother Hind daughter of al-H3iith of Eiudali 15-16 years 
Called b} the Greeks ‘'A/ijSpor 5 'A^afiovvSdpov (554-669). 

14 Kdbils, brother of Xo 13, and also son ot Hind (569-573) . . . . 4 „ 

Called by the Giecks Kan$ii<mt or Kafiiiaiis 

15 Buhrdb (a Persian Sabap, not a king) .... probably less than a year 

16. al-Mundbir IV. brother of Xo. 13 and son of Hind . ... 4 years 

Probably an interregnnm 

17. on-Xn'mSn III. Abfl Kdbds, son of No 16. ..... „ 

(whose reign may be considered to fall betireen 68| and 60J ) 
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XLIX. 

FROM THE MU'ALLIKVH OP IXtlU-AL-KAIS. 

0 Fiicud — soo the lightning thcic ' it flickorctl, and now is gone, 
as though flashed a pair of hands in the pillar of crowned cloud 
Nay, was it its blaze, or the lamps of a hermit that dwells alono, 
and poms o’er the twisted wicks the oil from his sloiulcr cruse ? 

"Wo sat there, my fellows and I, twixt Dari] and nl-‘Ddhaib, 
and gazed as the distance gloomed, and waited its oncoming 
Tho right of its mighty ram advanced over Katan’s ridge : 

the loft of its trailing shut swept Yadhbul and as-Sitlir; 

Then over Eutaifah’s steep the flood of its onset cliai e, 

and headlong befoie its storm tho tall ticos were borne to ground; 

And the diift of its watcis passed o’er tho ciags of al-Kaiian, 

and dravc forth the whitc-leggcd deer from the icfugc they sought therein. 
And Taimtl — it left not there the stem of a palm aloft, 

nor ever a tower, save one firm built on tho living rock 
And when first its misty shroud bore down upon Mount Tliabir, 
he stood like an ancient man in a giay-sti caked mantle wrapt 
The clouds cast then buidon down on the bioad plain of al-Gliablt, 
ns a tiadcr from al-Yaniaii unfold!, fiom tho bales his store ; 

And tho topmost crost on tlic inoiiow of al-Mujaimii’s c.iiin 

was heaped with tho flood -borne wrack like wool on a distaff wound. 
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At earliest dawn on the morrow the bu'ds were chirping blithe, 
as though they had drunken draughts of riot in fiery wine ; 

And at even the drowned beasts lay where the torrent had borne them, dead, 
high up on the valley sides, like caith-stamed roots of squills. 


IfoTiS. 

Metre Tamil, with variations These versos form the conclusion of the 
famous Mu'allakah, the most celebrated poem m Arabic. The scene of 
the storm which they paint for us is the country of the Banu Asad, 
immediately south of the twin langcs of Aja and Salroa, the mountains of 
Tayyi (now called Jebel Shomci) All the names, except TaimA, al-Ghabit, 
and al-Mu]aimir, aie those of monntams in this legion TaimA is an oasis 
of gic'ut fertility due west of tho western extremity of the northernmost of the 
parallel laiiges, Jabal A]a tho plain of al-Ghabit is a depression to tho 
south of Taimtl , and al-Mujaimii is a low stony lull, like a heap of stones, 
in the midst of it 

Imra al-Kais fiequcntly compaies blight things (as tho lightning hero, 
or tho gloij of a beautiful face) to the glow of an anchoiitc’s lamp, lit at 
evening as a way-maik to tiavollois This is only ono of mnnj indications 
in tho old poetiy which go to show that if Christiaiiitj h.id no firm hold 
save at ono or two points in Arabia (as at Nujiaii in al-Yiimnn, and the 
Christian settlomonts in Hajar and nl-Baliram, which had no less than five 
bishops), thcic was a pi city gciicially diftnsed knowledge, at any late of its 
external forms Imia-al-Kais, pnnee of the Banii Kiiidah, son of Hujr son 
of al-Haiith the antagonist of al-Miindliii King of al-IIiiah, was nephew also 
of Hind, the Clni-"tian queen of al-lliiali, who founded a cloister tliere * 
His life fallsduiing the leigii of ul-Muudhu (called the Son of M.t-as-Sama — 
“Rain of the Heaven,” his inothci’s nuine), w'ho mounted the Ihiono of 
al-Hiiah in 50o oi oOG i ii , and lielil it till 554 Al-Harith, the King 
of Kindali, was al Mundhir's hereditaiy enemy, and for a time occupied his 
thiono Tins tube, a sister stock of the Himyaritos and onginally settled 
in Hadiamaut, had, under the overlordsLip of the Tubba's of Himyar, ex- 
tended their powei o\ei a great part of Cential Ka]d, including al-Yamamah, 
and the lowlands of Hajar and al-Bahiain, where they held the strong 
foiticss of al-Mushakkar Al-Hanth is said to have embraced the doctnnes 
of hlazdak the Peisian heresiarch at the bidding of Kawadh, the then 
Empeior, who helped him to oust al-Mimdhir from al-Hlrah. His success 
in this quarter did not however last long, foi in 529 a d al-Mundhir slew 

* See Noldeke, Geschichte der Sasaniden, p 172, note 1 This convent is probably the 
Dair Hind, the founding of which is osenbed by the Kitah al-Aghant to Hind daughter of 
an-Kn'mdn III and wife of ‘Adi son of Zaid , but the inscription quoted by Yakilt leaves 
no doubt that the foundress lived three generations hefoie 
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him and threw hack the power of Kindah into the Peninsula. On al- 
Hdiith’s death, his kingdom was split up, and his sons divided among 
themselves the different tnhes which had accepted allegiance to Eindah. 
Hujr, the eldest, obtained the lordship of the tribes of Asad and Ghatafan, 
then settled to the south of the mountains of Tayyi, m an extensive tract 
reaching south to al-Yamamah How long he ruled heic we do not know , 
but it is vlunng this period that the greatei part of the poeti y of Imra-al- 
Eais which has come doun to us must have hecn composed IIuji mot 
his death fiom a rising of the Banu As.id against his tax-gathcieis, iihich 
developed into a general revolt The duty of aiciigmg liis muidcr fell 
upon Imra-al-Kais, who is rcpioscnted as the only capable piince of his 
family, and the few historical data which lie haie regaiding liim relate 
to his adventures while bent upon this vengeance Ho fust obtained the 
assistance of the tubes of Baki and Taglilib, Mitli wliom ho followed up 
Asad and inflicted a slaughter upon llieiii Aftci this his aiixihaiies de- 
clined to help him furthei, and he lepaired to Himvtir, where he succeeded 
in inducing a chief named Haithad to lend him a ditaehmeiit of cavaliy 
With this he advanced noith wards against Asad a second time, hut was 
now confronted not only by the rebellious tube, but by the liorsemen of 
al-Mundhir his hercditaiy enemy, who did not cease to bend his efloits 
to crushing the fainilj’' of al-Hantli The Himyaiitc caialiy gradually 
melted away, and Imia-al-Kais was left alone, a lag.ibond seeking assist.inco 
where he thought it likely that it would be gianted Aftei some tunc spent 
thus, chiefly in the inountains of T.ijji, he decided to Msit the Comt of 
the Greek Eiiipeior, iijion whose teiiifoiies the lanls of al-Hundhu had 
inflicted great loss, hoping th.il he 'would help loiwaid bis cause, and staitid 
for Cons^ntinoplc in the company of the poet ‘Ami son of Kaiiii’ah of Bakr 
(sec above, No XXXI) The ti.iditions "siy that the Kai'ar gaio him an 
army, and that he set out w'lth it liomcw'aids, but on the waj the Empcioi, 
having heal'd from an enemy that Imra-al-Kais hud hud an iiitiigiie witli his 
daughter, sent him, with a friendly leltci, a poisoned mantle (like that of 
Nessus) This the Arab piince put on, and was immedi.itcly coicied with 
ulcers, from the plague of which he died at Ankuiah (the model n Viigoia) 
in Asia Minor. Fiom this end, and flora his wandeiing life, he leciiied 
the titles of “the Man of the IJlceis,” and “the Wandering King” His 
death may have taken place about 540 or 511 a n , or peihaps a few ye.iis 
later. In the inteival between the death of al-Haiith in 529 and the birth 
of the Prophet in 670 a n the power of Kmdah oiei Contial and Xoithern 
Arabia fell completely to pieces It is impossible to gi\o dates, but 
Shurahbll brother of Hujr was slain at al-Kuhlh on the lower Euphrates by 
his own brother Salamali- the latter was overthiown, and a son of Shiirahbd 
killed, by al-Mundhir at the first Day of IJwaiah Two kings of the, t ace 
of Eindah, grandsons of al-Jaun (a brother of nl-Hanth), fought agamst ‘Amu 
at the battle of Shi‘b Jabalah (about 552 a.d.), where one of them was slam 
and the other taken prisoner. Expelled ^us from their possessions in 
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Eastern and Central Aiabia, tlie tnbo retired again to Hiidramaut, wheie 
we find them, still goicincd by luleis who bore the title of King, in the 
days of the Prophet. That Imra-al-Kais was himself a heathen there can 
he no doubt: this is plain not only fiom his name— “the man of al-Kais,” 
a deity among the pagan Arabs— but also from his visit, before he set out 
northwards with his Himyante troops against Asad, to the temple of the 
oracle Dhu-l-Khalasah in the valley of Tabalah north of Najian, belonging 
to the tribe of Khath'am. This oracle was consulted, as usual at all such 
shnnes in heathen Arabia, by shufiling bcfoi'e the image of the god a set 
of arrows, these were here three in number, called respectively “the 
Commanding,” “the Forbidding,” and “the Waiting.” He drew the 
second, and thereupon broke the arrows and flung them in the face of 
the idol, saying— “If thy father had been slam, thou wouldst not have 
lestioincd me ! ” 
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L. 

THE MU'ALLAKAH OF ZTJHAIR. 


How war aiosc between ‘Aba and Dbubyin from the Eacc of Dabis 
who fell therein, and who slow them . what famous Days wore gamed by 
either km • what songs wcie made to tell of valiant deeds done, and what 
dirges over biavo men that died how the heads of Dhubyan were slain at 
the Cistern of nl-Hab.1.’ah, and how ‘Abs wandered forth thcioaftor through 
many strange lands all tins may bo told at another season What is now 
to be related is. the manner in which peace was made, and the brother tubes 
leconcilcd together. 

Thcie was a certain loid of DhnbyAn, by name al-Hanth son of ‘Anf 
son of Abu Hanthah, of the house of Ghaidh son of Jiluuah son of Sa'd, 
groat in wealth and fame among the kindred of Fa/s.iiah He said ono day 
to his uncle’s son, Khanjah son of Sinkn — “ Thinke«t thou that any who'-o 
daughter I asked m maiiiage would deny her to me'*” “Yes,” ho ansii crud 
“Who?” said al-H.iuth “Aus son of Hanthah son of La’m of Tayyi,” 
said Kharijah Then said al-Hanth to his seivaiit — “ilonnt with mo” 
So they mounted ono camel together, and lodc until they camo to Aus son 
of Hanthah in his own land , and they found him m his house And when 
ho saw al-Hanth son of ‘Auf, he said — "Hail to tlicc, 0 H.inth ’ ” “ And 

to thee,” said al-Hanth “What has hiought thee hithci, 0 Haiith?” 
said Aus “I have come a-wooing,” answeiod ho. “Tins is not tlio place 
for tlice,” said Aus, and turned his back upon him and sjioke no woid more 
Then Ans went in to his wife in angoi Now she was a woman of ‘Abs , 
and she said — “ Who was the man who stopped at thy dooi, with whom 
thou hadst such shoit speech l”’ He answcicd — “ That u as al-lLiiith son 
of ‘Auf son of Abu Hanthah the Muni, the loid of the Arabs ” “ What 

befell thcc that thou didst not bid him aLglitl”’ asked she “Ho de.ilt 
foolishly with me,” said ho “ How so'”’ she asked. “ Ho came a-wooing,” 
he answcicd “ Dost thou -wish to wed thy daughtois?” she asked “ Yes,” 
said ho. “ And if thou wilt not give ono to the lord of the Arabs to wife, 
to whom then wilt thou wed her?” “Nay,” ho answered, “the thing 
is done ” “Nay but,” she said, “make amends foi what thou hast done ” 
"How?” he asked “Follow after him and bring him back with thco ” 
“ How should I do so, when that has befallen which has befallen between 
mo and him ? ” She answered — “ Say to liim — ‘ Thou founilost mo in angei 
because thou didst propound to me suddenly a mattci whereof thou hadst 
not spoken to mo before, and I was not able at the time to answer thee 
but as thou hcardcst: but now return, I pi ay thee, and thou sbalt find 
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•with me all that thou dcsirest ’ : venly he will do as thou aslcost ” So Aua 
mounted and rode aftci those t-vrain “Then,” (says Khaiijuh son of Sinan, 
who was with al-Hanth and tells the talc,) “I was jouiueying on our way, 
when I ehanced to raise mine eyes, and saw Aus ndiiig after us. And I 
went forwaid to al-Hcuith, but he spoke nought to me by reason of the 
giief that was in him, and I said to him — ‘ Heie is Aus son of Hanthuh 
following us’ Heansucred — ‘And what have we to do with him® pass 
on ’ And when Aus saw that we tamed not for him, he cried aftei us — 

‘ 0 Hanth ' wait foi me a moment ’ So we waited for him, and he 
spoke to us that speech which his wife liad made for him, and al-Hanth 
lotuincd with him m gladness And I heard that Aus when he went 
into his house said to liis wife — ‘ Call to me such an one ’ — naming the 
eldest of his three daughters , and she came forth to liim And he said 
to hci — ‘ 0 my daughter, this is al-H.'iiith son of ‘Auf, a lord of the Arabs 
he has come asking a boon, that I should wed to him one of my giils , and 
I pill posed to wed thee to him what sayest thou thireto®’ She answered — 
‘ Do it not ’ ‘ Why ® ’ he asked She said — ‘ I am a woman uncomely in 

face, faulty in tcnipci 1 am not his uncle’s daughter, that lie should 
rogaid my kinship with him, nor is he thy neighbour in the land, that ho 
should he ashamed bcfoie thee, and I fear lest one day he sec in me somc- 
rimig winch may displease him, and duorcc me, and thiie befall me therein 
what is wont to liofall ’ II<' said ‘ llise — God bless thee ' Call to me such 
an one’ — naming his second d.iughter, and she called hci And he spoke 
to hei as he had spoken to hei sister, and she answeied him aftci the same 
fashion, saying — ‘I am ignoiant and awkward theio is no skill in my 
hand. I feai lest he sto lu me something to disple.ise him, and diiorce 
me, and theie bef.ill me theioin what thou knowest Ho is not mine 
uncle's son, that he should reganl my right, nor thy neighbour in thy 
land, that ho should be ashamed hefoic thee ’ He said ‘ llise — God bless 
thee' Call to me Dnhaisali’ — naming his youngo.st daughter; and she was 
bioiiglit to him And lie spoke to her as he had spoken to her two sistcis 
And she said — ‘ As thou wilt ’ He said — ‘ Vonly 1 offered this to thy two 
Ristcis, and they lefused ’ ‘Hay but I,’ said she (and he had not told her 
what the two had said), ‘By God! am the fair in face, the skilful with her 
hands, the noble in natuic, the honourable in her father, and if be divorce 
me, God w ill bung no good upon him thereafter.’ And he said — ‘ God bless 
flu e ' ’ Then he came forth to us and said — ‘ I W'od to thoe, O Hanth, 
Buhaisah daiightei of Aus ’ ‘ I accept her,’ said al-Harith Then Aus 

bade liei mother make her ready and deck her for the wedding; and ho 
gave command that a tent should be pitched for al-IIanth, and lodged him 
thcicin And when his daughter was decked out, he sent her in to al-Harith 
And w hen she w as brought in to him, he stayed but a little space, and came 
forth to me ; and I said — ‘ Hast thou prospered ? ’ ‘ No,’ said he. ‘ How 
was that?’ I asked He answered — ‘"When I put forth my hand to^take 
her, she said, “Stay! docst thou thus before my father and my bretlin'u? 
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No, by God! this is not fitting!”’ Then he commanded that the camels 
should be made ready, and we started on our way, taking her with us. 
And we journeyed a space, then he said to me — ‘ Go on bofoie:’ and I 
went on , and he turned aside with hei fiom the road And he had tamed 
but a little when he joined mo again , and 1 said — ‘ Hast thou pi ospered ? ’ 
‘No,’ he answeied ‘Why?’ s.ud I. He answeicd— ‘ Slie said to me— 
“Doest thou with me as with a woman-slaio that is hawked about for 
sale, or a captive woman taken in battle ? No, by GoJ ' until thou slay 
the camels, and slaughtei the sheep, and call the Arabs to the feast, and 
do all that should be done for the like of me ” ’ I answeied — ‘I see that 
she is a woman of a high spiiit and iindcrst indiiig , and I hope that she 
will be to thee a wife who shall bcai thee noble sons, if God ii ill ’ And 
wo travelled on until wo came to oui coiiiitiy And al-Harith maile ready 
the camels and the sheep, and piopaicd a feast, then he went in to 
hci And in a little while be came toith to me, and I asked him — 
‘ Hast thou pi oapeicd?’ ‘No,’s.iidho ‘ How was that ? ’ I asked. He 
answered ‘I went in to bti and s,ud — “ Lo ' I liaie made leady the 
camels and the sheep as thou scest,” she ansucied me — “By God’ I was 
told that thou hadst a nobleness winch I do not see m thee ’’ “How so?” 
I asked Slio said — “ll.ist thou i baht hcait to wed women whilo the 
Aiabs are slaying one aiiothei?’’ “What wouldst thou haie mo do?” I 
asked She said — “ Go foith to these thv kindled, and in.iku peace between 
them, then rctuin to tliy wife, and thou sli.ilt not miss w liat thou desiiest ” ’ 
‘ By God ' ’ said I, ‘ a noble and m ise w onian ' and she has spoken a goodly 
w ord ' ’ And he said — ‘ Como ioith w ith me ’ so w o w eiit foith, anil came 
to the two tiibis, and walked between them with pe.iee And the peace 
was made on the eoiiditioii that the 'lain should lie leckoiicd up, and the 
puce of the excess taken fioni that tube wbuli bad skim moic of the other 
And we boie the huideu of the blomlwits and tliey woie iii all thiec 
tlioiisaiid camels, which weic paid in the spate of lliiee ycais And wo 
retuiued home with the finest ot fame , and .d-llaiitb went in to bis 
wife, and slie boic him so is and daugliter* ” So siid Khaiijali , and those 
two, Khaiijah and al-Haiith, uio the twain wliom Zuliaii piaises iii his song 
Now’ while ‘Abs and Dhubyan were eoienaiitiug togctboi foi peace, a 
tiling befell that came nigh to setting them at wai again ‘Abs had pitcliod 
their tents in ash-Shaiahbah at a place railed Katan, and neai them weie 
many tents of Dliuhyan Now there wms a man of Dhubyan, Husain son 
of Damdam by name, w hose fathei D tiiulam had been slam in the wai by 
‘Antarah son of Sliaddad, and hi» biothei Haiim by Waid son of Halns, 
both of the house of Ghalib, of ‘Abs, and Husain swoic that ho would 
not wash his head until he had slain Waid oi some otlier man of the lino 
of Ghalib. but none knew of this oath of his And al-Haiith son of ‘Auf 
son of Abu Harithali and his cousin Kharijah son of Sinan had alrcoily 
taken npon themselves the burden of the piioo of blood, and ‘Abs and 
Dhubyan mixed freely together. And a man of ‘Abs, of the house of 
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!&[akhzfim, came to the tent of Husain son of Damdam and entered therein. 
“ Who ait thou, 0 Man ? ” said Husain “ Of ‘Abs,” said he ; and Husain 
did not cease to ask his lineage until he found that he ivas of the house of 
Ghalib ; and ho slew him And news of this came to al-H,uith son of ‘Auf 
and Haiim son of Sinan his cousin, and it was grievous to them. And the 
nows came also to the men of ‘Abs, and they mounted and rode in a body 
towaids al-H.iiith’s tent And when al-H.irith heard of the anger that 
was m their heaits, and how they pui-posed to slay him in lequital for 
the death of their brother, (for Husam son of Damdam was also ot the line 
of Murrah, as was al-Hanth son of ‘Aiif,) he sent to meet them a hundred 
camels, and with them his son, and said to the messenger — “Say to them — 
‘Aio the camels dealer to you, or your own lives?’” And the messenger 
went foith to meet them, and spoke after this wise And ai-Rahl‘ son of 
Ziy.id, 11 ho was the loader of ‘Abs in that day ( — foi Kais son of Ziihair, 
their chief in the wai, though he counselled the peace, yet took no part 
thciem himself, but withdiew from his kin and went away to ‘Oman, where 
ho became a Christian and spent the remainder of his clays in prayer and 
repentance for he said — “ By God ! never again can I look m the face 
a woman of Ghatafan foi vciily I haic slam hei fothoi or her hi other or 
some other dear to her”) — ar-Eabi' cued to his following — “0 my people' 
youi brother has sent you this message — ‘ Are the camels clearer to you, or 
n ill yc lather take my son and slay him in the stead of your slam f ’ ” And 
they said — '• We will take the camels and be reconciled, and conclude our 
covenant of peace ” So peace was made, and al-Hiiith and Harim gained 
the moie piaise. 

And Ziihaii made this song to tell of the noble deeds of al-Hanth and 
Khan] ah, and the icst of the house of Ghaiclh son of Murrah for all 
shaiecl in the peace-making, though the leadeis thciein were al-Hanth and 
Khdii]ah. 


Argcmest. 

In 1 V 1-1 5 the poet, after the fashion of his fellows, strives to touch the 
hcait*- of his heaieis, and to prepare them to leceive kindly what he has to 
say on Ins real theme, by the mention of women and the deserted pasture- 
grounds i\ Inch the ti ibesmen leave at the end of Spnng , Timm Aufd was 
his wife slie bore him many children, who all died young, and one day 
in an angiy mood he divoiced her Afterwards he repented of his deed, 
and prayed her to return to him, but she would not 

1 hen lie turns to praise the two who made the peace and bore the burden 
of the pi ice ot blood (vv 16-25) After that he exhorts the two tnbes 
(vv. 26-33) to keep faithfully their pact of peace, and after what they have 
known of War, to stii hei not up again. Then he tolls of the deed of 
Husain son of Damdam, how he slew' his enemy while the two peoples were 
making ready the peace (iv 34-39). Then by a figure he relates how the 
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senseless 'vrar broLe out afresh, and more blood ■was spilt ; for which again 
the house of Ghaidh paid from their herds, though themselTes without 
blame (vv 40-46). 

■What follows would seem to be a store of maxims of life and conduct, 
some of which arc wanting in ccitain recensions of the poem, and all do 
not appear to be here appiopiiate, nevertheless many of them seem clearly 
to touch upon the generous deed of the Peace-makers, and to be meant to 
piaise them and to set them as an example to men. In the last verse he 
warns those who hoard him that though noble men may pay for misdoers 
once and again, the time will come when the thankless shall find none to 
bear the buiden of his guilt. 

I. 

Are they of Timm Aufa’s tents — these black lines that speak no word 
in the stony plain of al-Mutathallam and ad-Darraj ? 

Tea, and the place where her camp stood in ar-Pakmat^ is now 
like the tracery dra'n n afresh by the veins of the inner wrist 
The wild kine roam theie large-eyed, and the deer pass to and fro, 

and their younglings nse upto suck fiom the spots where they he all round. 
I stood there and gazed . since I saw it last twenty years had flown, 
and much I pondeied thereon haid was it to know again — 

The black stones in oi-der laid in the place w’hcre the pot was set, 
and the tieuch like a cistern’s root with its sides unbroken still. 

And when I knew it at last for her resting-place, I cried — 

‘ Good greeting to thee, 0 House — ^faii peace in the mom to thee ! ’ 
Look foith, 0 Friend — canst thou see aught of ladies camel-borne 
that jouiney along the upland there above Jurthum well ? 

Their litters are hung with precious stuffs, and thin veils thereon 

cast loosely, their borders rose, as though they were dyed in blood. 
Sideways they sat as their beasts clomb the ndge of as-Suban [ease. 

in them were the sweetness and grace of one nourished in wealth and 

They went on their way at dawn — they started before sunrise : 

straight did they make for the vale of ar-Bass as hand for mouth. 
Dainty and playful their mood to one who should try its worth, 
and faces fair to an eye skilled to tiace out loveliness. 

And the tassels of scarlet wool in the spots where they ^t them down 
glowed red hke to Hshnk seeds, fresh-fallen, unbroken, bright. 
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And ■when they reached the wells where the deep blue water lies, 

they oast down their staves and set them 'to pitch the tents for rest 

On their right-hand rose al-£anan and the rugged skiits thereof — 
and in al-Kan.ln how many are foes and friends of mine ! 

At eve they left as-Suhan : then they crossed its ridge again, 

borne on the fair-fashioncd litters, all new and builded broad. 

II 

I swear by the Holy House which worshippers circle round — 

the men by n liose hands it rose, of Jnrhum and of Kuraish — 

How goodly aie ye, our Loids, yo twain who aie found by men 
good helpcis in cvciy case, be it easy to loose or haid ! 

Busily wiought they foi peace, those two of Ghaidh, Murrah’s son, 

when the kin had been lent in twain and its friendship sunk in blood. 

Ye healed ‘Abs and Dhubyau’s bieach when the twain were well-nigh spent, 
and between them the deadly perfume of Manshim was working hate. 

Te said — ‘ If n e set our hands to Peace, base it broad and firm 

by the giving of gifts and fair words of friendship, all -will be well.’ 

And ye steadfastly took your stand thereon in the best of steads, 
far away fiom unbiotheiliness and the bitter result of wrong. 

Yea, gloiy ye gained in Jila'add, the highest — God guide you right ! 
who gains witliout blame a treasure of glory, how great is he ! 

The n ounds of the kindred were healed with hundreds of camels good : 
he paid them forth tioop by troop who had no part in the crime ; 

Kin paid them foith to km as a debt due from friend to friend, 

and they spilt not between them so much as a cupper’s cup full of blood. 

Among them went forth, your gift, of the best of your fathers’ store, 
fair spoils, young camels a many, slit-cared, of goodly breed. 

III. 

Ho ' cai ry my message true to the tribesmen together leagued 

and Bhnbyan— Have ye sworn all that ye took upon to swear ? 

It boots not to hide from God aught evil within your breasts : 

it will not be hid — what men would hold back from God, He knows. 
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It may be its meed comes late - in tbe Book is the 'wrong set down 

for the Reckoning Day ; it may be that Teugcance is swift and, stem. 

And War is not aught but what ye know well and have tasted oft : 
not of her ore the tales ye tell a doubtful or idle thing. 

"When ye set her on foot, ye start her with words of little praise ; [flame, 
but the mind for her grows with her growth, till she bursts into blazing 

She will gnnd you as gnst of the mill that falls on the skin beneath ; 

year by year shall her womb conceive, and tbe fruit thereof shall be twins; 

Yea, boys shall she bear you, all of ill omen, eviller 

than Ahmar of ‘Ad • then suckling and weaning shall bnng their gain ; 

Such harvest of bitter gram shall spring fls their lords reap not 
fiom acres in al-‘Iilk of bushels of coin and gold. 

IV 

Yea, verily good is the kin, and immeet the deed of wrong 

Husain son of Damdam wrought against them, a murder foul ! 

He hid deep withm his heart bis bloody intent, nor told 
to any his purpose, till the moment to do was come 

Ho said — ‘ I will work my will, and then shall there gird me round 
and shield me from those I hate a thousand stout cavalry.’ 

So he slew : no alarm he raised where the tents stood peacefully, . 
though there in the midst the Vultui-c-mother had entered in 

To dwell with a lion fierce, a biilwaik for men in fight, 

a lion with angry mane uphnstled, sharp tooth and claw, 

Tearless : when one him wrongs, he sets him to vengeance straight, 
unfaltering . when no wiong hghts on him, ’& he that wrongs 

Y 

They pastured their camels athirst, until when the time was npo 

they drove them to pools all cloven with weapons and plashed with blood; 

They led through their midst the Dooms . then they drove them forth again 
to the pasture rank and heavy, till then thirst should grow anew. 

But their lances— by thy life ! were guilty of none that fell : 

Habtk’s son died not by them, nor by them al-MuthaUam’s slain; 

8 
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Nor had they in Naufal’s death part or share, nor by their hand 
did "Wahah lie slam, nor by them fell al-Mukhazzani’s son. 

Yet for each of those that died did they pay the pnee of blood — 

good camels unblemished that climb in a row by the upland road 

To -where dwells a km great of heart, whose word is enough to shield 

whom they shelter when peril comes m a night of fierce strife and storm'; 

Tea, noble are they ! the seeker of vengeance gams not from them 
the blood of his foe, nor is he that wrongs them left without help. 

VI 

Aweary am I of life’s toil and travail he who like mo 

has seen pass of years fourscore, well may he be sick of life ' 

I know what To-day unfolds, what before it was Ycstoiday ; 

but bhnd do I stand before the knowledge To-morrow brings. 

I have seen the Dooms tiample men as a blind beast at random treads 

— whom they smote, he died whom they missed, he lived on to strength- 

"Who gathers not fnends by help in many a case of need [less eld. 

IS tom by the blind beast’s teeth, or trodden beneath its foot. 

And he who his honour shields by the doing of kindly deed 

grows richer : who shuts not the mouth of revilmg, it lights on him. 

And he who is lord of wealth and is niggardly with his hoard 

alone is he left by his km nought have they for him but blame. 

'Who keeps faith, no blame he earns ' and that man whose heart is led 
to goodness unmixed with guile gams freedom and pence of soul 

"Who trembles before the Dooms, yea, him shall they surely seize, 
albeit he set m his dread a ladder to climb the sky. 

"Who spends on unworthy men his kmdness with lavish hand, 

no praise does he earn, but blame, and repentance the end thereof. 

"Who will not yield to the spears when theii feet turn to him in peace, 
shall yield to the points thereof, and the long flashing blades of steel. 

"Who holds not his foe away from his cistern with sword and spear, 

it is broken and spoiled : who uses not toughness, him shall men wrong. 

'Who seeks far away from kin for housmg, takes foe for friend : 
who honours himself not well, no honour gams he from men. 
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Who makes of his soul a beast of burden to bear men’s loads, 

nor shields it one day from shame, yea, soitow shall be his lot. 

Whatso be the shapmg of mind that a man is bom withal, 

though he thmk it lies hid fiom men, it shall surely one day be known. 
How many a man seemed goodly to thee while he held his peace, 

whereof thou didst loam the more or less when he turned to speech. ! 
The tongue is a man’s one half, the other the heart within • 

besides these two nought is left but a semblance of flesh and blood. 

If a man be old and a fool, his folly is past all cure : 

but a young man may yet glow wise and cast off his foolishness. 

VII 

We asked, and ye gave we asked agam, and ye gave agam ; 

but the end of much asking must be that no giving shall follow it. 

Notes 

The traditions relating to the War of D.ihis (as it was called after the 
famous horse the wngor in regard to which was the cause of dispute) are 
very full, and abound in graphic incident throwing much light on the life 
of those days To abridge them, or to summanzo the many stones they 
contain (of which that given in the introduction is a fair specimen), would 
be to do them wrong , I hope to have some opportunity hereafter of settmg 
them forth at length The tribes which took part in the war wore, on the 
one sido, ‘Abs, and on the other that branch of Dhubj'an called Fazarah 
other branches of Dhubyan weie afteiwnids diawn into it, but the mam 
struggle was between these two The oombatants belonged to the great 
clan of Ghatafan, who dwelt in those days south of the western portion of 
the mountams of Tayyi and of the oasis of Taira.l, between Yathnb (or 
al-Madlnah) on the west and the lands of the Banu Asad on the east. After 
accepting al-Islam m the last years of the Prophet’s life, the whole of 
Ghatafan, like most others of the Arab tubes, apostatised on his death, 
and attached themselves to one of the many pretenders to a prophetic 
mission who arose at that time, named Tulaihah, a man of Asad. The 
first of Abu Bakr's successes over the apostates was gained when he crushed 
opposition in Ghatafan ; little blood was shed, but the whole tribe lost then 
pasture lands as a penalty for their apostacy Consequently they had to bo 
provided for elsewhere after the Muslim conquest of the lands to the north 
of Arabia, and disappeared from their ancestral sites, where we should now 
search for them in vain 

The War of Dahis is said to have lasted forty years, like that of al-Basfls, 
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and CauBsin de Perceval places ita commencement at from 568 to 670 a d., 
and its close from 608 to 610. It seems nearly certain, however, that the 
latter figures are too late "We have good reason for believing that Puroid 
son of as-Simmah was near a bundled years old when he was slain at 
Hunain in January, 630 If he was not moio than ninety-five, his birth 
must have fallen in 535 The death of his youngest brother ‘Abdallah 
(see No XXII. above) toot place after the peace, for ‘Abs and Fazarah 
acted in concert on the occasion It seems hardly possible, looking to all 
the incidents of the case, that Duiaid was then much over sixty-five His 
mother Baihanah is said to have been still alii c when 'Abdallah was slain 
If this vi as so, that event can hai-dly bo placed later, oi much later, than 
600 A D , so that peace must have been made by them. Kais son of Zuhair, 
the leader of ‘Abs, was a contemporary of Hudhaifah, the loader of Fazarah. 
The latter was slain in the course of the wai, but Kais survived till its 
close Hisn, the son of Hudhaifah, was the leadoi of Fazarah at the peace . 
but when ‘Abs and Dhuby.in accepted al-Islam in 629 (indeed as early as 
July, 627, at the raid of al-Ghabali), anothei generation had passed, and 
‘IJyamah son of Hisn was their chief This also would throw back the 
peace to near the commencement of the centuiy It is probable that the 
duration of the war has been exaggerated by tiadition, and that it really 
lasted less than foity yeais Besides the Mu'allakah of Zuhair, another of 
these famous poems, that of ‘Antaiah of ‘Abs, nas composed during the 
war of Ddhis other celebrated poets of ‘Abs woie ‘Urwah son of al-Ward 
(see No XVII ), ai-Rabl' son of Ziyad (who also lived right through the 
war from its beginning to its end, and was an old man when Labid the 
poet, who can hardly hai e been less than seventy in 632 when he became 
a Mushm, was still a boy), and Kais son of Zuhair the chief of the tnbe. 
Though an-Nabighah of Dhubyin must have been famous while the war 
was still m progress, we hear very little of him in connection with it Al- 
Hanth son of ‘Auf survived till the days of al-Islam, and in his old age 
accepted the new faith The cause of the displeasure of Aus son of 
Harithah at al-Harith’s offer of mainagc, as related in the mtroduction 
above, was that Aus’s daughter Zamab was mariicd to an-Nu'man king 
of al-Htrah, and as fathor-m-law of a king he naturally looked down upon 
less distinguished alliances. This, again, seems to throw back the peace 
to a date previous to an-Nu'man’s fall (the earliest possible date of which is 
602, and the latest 607), since that unfortunate prince in his despair, after 
his flight from al-H5rah, applied for assistance to his father-in-law’s tnbe of 
Tayyi, and was refused It is not likely that Aus would have been so 
haughty if his royal son-in-law had already fallen into irretrievable disaster. 

It IS worthy of notice that the Mu'allakah, in vv 40-46, seems to tell 
of a graver dissension having aiisen out of Husain’s violent deed than is 
admitted in the tradition given in the third paragraph of the mtroduction ; 
for it would appear that the renewal of stnfe which followed it was the 
occasion when the slam men named in vv. 42 and 43 met their deaths. 
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The words telling of the end of Kais son of Zuhair are confirmed hy the 
verses of a poet of ‘Abs who is quoted in the Hamfisah, p. 223, where he 
says of the horses that ran m the !^ce of Dahis — 

“ They brought to pass — so Grod willed — the spilling of MSIik’s blood, 
and cast Kais away forlorn an e^ilc in far ^Omln ” 

w. 1 and 2 The places named in these verses are all in the country of 
Ghatafan, east of the northern Hijaz al-Mutathallam is the name of a hill 
or down : ad-Darraj is a high tract in its neighbourhood ; and ar-B.akmatan 
a pair of yillages, or giecn haltmg-placca, in the same region not far from 
Tathrib (al-Madinah) The last place would seem to have abounded in 
trees, for it is named as a spot where the moan of doves was always to 
be heard Arab women used to tattoo the insides of their wnsts, and 
tha traces of the tents — especially the ticncbes dug loiind them to receive 
and keep out the ram — aie compared to this tiacciy, which is said to bo 
“drawn afresh” by the action of the torients in scoring deeply those 
trenches that lay in their path, while those that did not so he have become 
only faintly marked, like the veins beneath the tracery 

V. 3. “ The wild kmc ” the antdope defassa, a species of bovine antelope. 
“ The deer” : antihpe leuooryx, the white antelope Both of those are among 
the most frequently mentioned wild cioatures of the desert 

V 6. “Peace in the mom," because the early dawn was the appropriate 
time for sudden attacks See note to w 14-17 of No XXIV above 

vv 7-15. The journey desciibed m those lines would take the wanderers 
along the southern skirt of the land called by Palgravc (Ceutial and Eastern 
Arabia, vol i chap, vi ) “the Upper Kaseem ” Jiizthum is a water there 
belonging to Muzainah, Zuhair’s own tribe Ai-Bass is still a place of 
some importance, and will be found maikcd on Palgiave’s map some distance 
to the north of ‘Onoyzah In the dajs of Znhair this countiy was in the 
possession of the Banu Asad, who wcie confodeiatcs of Tavyi and Ghatafan 
As a protected stranger among the Banu Muiiah of Ghatafan, Zuhair would 
have friends among the tribe of Asad but his own tube, the Muzainah, 
not being included in the confederacy, he would have also enemies 
Al-Eanan is a mountain m the country of Asad see No XLIX v 6. 
Tassels of scarlet wool decorated the littera in which the ladios rode; 
the exact nature of the plant with scailct seeds called ‘ishril, hke most 
other plants of the desert, is hard to identify 

V. 16. “ The Holy House ” is the Ka'bah, or cubical building, m the 
wall of which is the famous Black Stone, at Mekkah Jurhum is the name 
of a stock which ruled in Mekkah for about 300 years ending about 200 a d 
They were expelled from Mekkah and dispersed so that no memorial of 
them reraamed by an Azdite stock from al-Taman called the Khuza'ah, 
one of the races which emigrated in consequence of the breaking of the 
Dam of Manb (see notes to No XXXII. above). The Jurhum are said 
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to hare rebuilt the Ka'bah on the old foundations after it had been OTcr- 
thrown by a flood , the architect was one ‘Omar al-Jaiud, whose descendants 
wore known as tho Jadatah or masons The Kuiaish settled in Mekkah 
during its occupation by the Khuza'nh, and gained possession of the Ka'bah 
in tho time of Kiieai, u hose mother was of tho race of the Jddarah, about 
440 A n Kusai, in tho year 450 or thcieabout, caused the building ciccted 
by the Jurhum to bo demohshed, and lehuilt the Ka‘bah on a giandoi sealo. 
It was lebuilt a third time about 605 v n , when Slnhammad was 35 yeai’s 
of age * If wo could take this last occasion as one of those to which Zuhair 
refers, it would be an important datum for fixing the time when peace was 
made between 'Abs and Dhubyan, and this poem was composed. It is 
needless heio to say anything on the subject of the ancestial sanctity of 
the Ka'bah, and the legends of its foundation by Abiaham and his son 
Ishmael, as these topics will be found to be fully discussed in all lives of 
Muhammad. To the great bulk of the Ainb race, with tho exception of 
the Himyaiites of tho south and the scmi-Chiistian tribes of the north, 
the Ka'bah was the national sanctnaiy, and the pilgrimage to it the gieat 
common rite the laws of which determined the division of the year into 
holy and secular months, seasons of geneial peace and geneial war The 
great fair at Ukadh, where tho tubes met together oveiy year to buy and 
sell, was held duiing tho sacred season, and was the common gatheimg- 
ground wheie the art of song was cultivated, and tho language of Aiabia 
developed to the peifcction which it had attained at this classical time. 
To an admixture of Jewish legend which it is now almost impossible to 
disentangle fiom the native elements, the worship followed at the sanctuary 
at kickkah j'oined a manifold idolatry, and in its couit and within the 
building were a multitude of images, the object of the superstitious 
leveicnce of tho tubes thcie gathcied together at the pilgiimagc The 
great iite of the pilgiimagc was the cii cum ambulation of tho “Cubical 
House ” to which reference is heie made, a lite which was also used with 
other sacicd objects during tho pagan time (see note to No. XL VII. above, 
“maidens cii cling the Filial ”) 

V. 19. “The perfume of Manshim” a pioverbial phrase as to tho 
exact meaning of which commentators aro not agreed. Manshim is said 
to have been a woman at Mekkah who sold perfume It was a custom 
among the Arabs, when they took an oath of special significance and foico, 
to plunge their hands into a bowl of pcifumc and distribute it among those 
who took part in the ceienioiiy. Seieial such occasions are recoided m 
ancient legend. One occuiied at Mekkah itself m oi about 490 a d , when 
the sons of ‘Abd-Manaf so bound themselves to maintaih the privileges of 
then family in respect of the offices connected with the Pilgiimagc. For 
another, see the tale of the champions of the “Day of Hallmah” m the 
notes to No XLYIII. above Such an oath was followed by war to the 


' Tabari,!. 1130 sqq. 
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bitter end, and so “he brayed the perfume of Manshim” became a proverb 
for entering upon a deadly strife 

T. 22 Ma'add was the legendary forefather of all those Arabs who traced 
their descent from ‘Adnan, whose son he was The name is thus used to 
denote the Central stocks, settled for the most part in Ifajd and the Hij&z, 
as opposed to the Arabs of al-Yaman or of Yamanic ongm, by whom they 
were bordered on the noith and south The name of iTa'add’s son Yizar 
IS also used in the same way Nizar was the father of iUudar, Eabi'ah 
and Anmar: the last-named and his descendants jomed themselves to the 
people of al-Yaman; and “Eabt'ah and iliidar” is again a comprehensive 
term used to describe the tribes of Ifajd and the Hijaz 

V. 25. “ Sht-eared, of goodly breed ” Camels of good breed had a slit 
made in the ear, the portion of skin thus detached being loft to hang 
down Another reading of the phrase makes these camels to be the 
offspnng of a certain Mitzannam, the name of a notable stallion-camel 
whose breed was much renowned among the Arabs 

V. 26 “ The tribesmen together leagued” were the tubes of Ghatafdn, 
to which the combatants belonged, and their noighbouis Tavyi and Asad. 
This league still subsisted in the early days of al-Isl.im, and is mentioned 
during the campaign of Ehdlid son of al-Walid against the apostates in the 
Ehalifate of Abvl Bakr On this solemn occasion the confederates attended 
at the oath-taking as a guaranteeing power 

vv 27-28 Those versos have been already rcferied to (notes to No. 
XLVII. above) as a striking indication of the presence of religious ideas 
resembling those of al-Isldm among the pagan Aiabs befoie the preaching 
of Muhammad For reasons into which this is not the place to enter, I 
regard them as a genuine poition of the poem, and no interpolation ' The 
tribes to whom Zuhair’s oxlioitation was addiesscd were living in the 
midst of a population to which Christian and Jewish religious ideas weie 
by no means strange To the west and north weie the flounslnng Jewish 
colonies of Yathrib, Khaibar, and Taima to their north was Kalb, almost 
entirely Christian, in the Dumat-al-Jandal, and Tayyi, where Chnstianity 
had made considerable progress. That an-Nabighah of Dhubyan, Zuhaii’s 
great contemporary and neighbour (he belonged to the family of Ghaidh 
son of Murrah, the stock of the peace-makers on this occasion), was well 
acquainted with the Christian faith is evident from his poem translated as 
No. XXVIir. above : indeed one tradition (not, however, well attested) 
asserts that he was actually lumself a professmg Christian.* We haic seen 

* When this translation was first published in Januaiy, 1878, in the Journal of the Asiat 
Soc of Bengal, I argued this question at some length in opposition to the news expressed 
by Herr v Kremer in a note to p 358, vol ii of his CttUurqesohiehte dea Oitetiia unter den 
Chahfen. Herr v Hremer has since apparently changed his opinions on the subject, and 
would now accept these verses as genuine see his essay Veter die Oeduhte dee Lahyd (VienjiB, 
1881), pp 16 sqq , which I first met with after almost the whole of the contents of this book 
had been written ® See Lane, a v ^iiUb, 
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how Kais son of Zuhaii, the chief of ‘Abs, is stated to have become a 
Chnatian monk in ‘Oman. To the same tnbe of ‘Abs belonged one of those 
interesting prse-Muhammadan reformers called Jlanifs, Khabd son of Sinan 
son of Ghaith.' All these things seem to afford good grounds for holdmg 
that these verses, which conform naturally and suitably to the tenor of the 
poom, and have no marks of being an interpolation, are genuine. 

V 29 It will be remembered that War is feminme in Arabic In 
V 30 she IS compared to a devouring flame, in v. 31 to a mill that grmds 
a people small, and to a sho-camel bringing forth young m quick succession : 
in V. 32 the offspring bom of her are spoken of as boys^of evil omen, like 
the wicked leader who brought about the destmetion of ‘Ad, and they grow 
rapidly in size and strength, lastly, m v. 33 she is described as bemg as 
fruitful in deadly giain as the highly-tillod lands of the Euphrates-Tigris 
Delta are fiiiitful in golden corn. “ The skm beneath” m v 31 is the mat of 
leather placed undcinoath^a mill to receive the flour 

V 32 “ Aliinar of ‘Ad ” Accordmg to the received story embodied.in 

the Kur’an, Ziihaii should have said ‘‘Ahmar of Thamud,” not of ‘Ad. 
The stoiy will bo found in Sutahs vii 71-77, xi 64-71, xxvi 141-168, 
and xxMi 40-64 The people of Thamud, who according to the legend 
dwelt in the valley of Hijr, on the road northwards from Yattnb into Syria, 
•ueie an ungodly lace to whom a prophet named Salih was sent to summon 
them to lepeiit They called upon him to prodiioo a sign of his mission, 
and at Ins bidding a gigantic she-camcl issued forth from a rook Instead 
of rocoivmg this niiiaclo humbly, they hardened themselves, and their 
Icadci Kiidir, called al-Ahmar or ‘‘the red,” slew the camel. Wheicupon 
an caitliquakc ovci throw. them, and they were ovciwhclmcd and destroyed 
in their dwellings ‘Ad, on the other hand, are located by Arab 
tiadition in quite niiothci part of Arabia, viz tho lands bordering the 
great southern dosoit fiom ‘Oman to Hadramaut and al-Tamnn; to 
them was sent Hud, and on their disregard of his w'amings the whole 
race, 'aie a small remnant, wore suddenly cut off (see Kur’an, hoc nt , 
]ust bofoie the mention of Thamud) It is evident that we have not here 
a Muslim intcipolation in the poem, since any such .interpolator would have 
followed the Kui’dn and named Thamud instead of ‘Ad Probably another 
version. of the legend was cunent in the days of Zuhair , there is evidence 
that ‘Ad was given as a name to a northern as well as a southern 
people, and piobably it was intei changeable with Thamud The historical 
basis for the legend is behoved to be the great numbers of rock-cut tombs 
which cover tho walls of the valley of Hijr, still popularly known as 
Madam Sdhh, ‘‘the cities of Salih.” these are really the graves of a 
Kabathman (or Aramaiciscd Arab) people, kmdred with that of Petra in 
Idumsea, whose historical existence is mentioned by Diodorus Siculus, 
Ptolemy, and the NoMta digmtatum of 450 A.n. We do not know how 

' Ibn Kutoibah, Ma'irtf, p 30 Ibn al-Athir, i loO. 
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they came to disappear ; but it may have been a consequence of the shifting 
of the great trade route betwecu Asia Minor, Europe, and the Indian and 
Chinese East, 'which ruined Palmyia and greatly diminished the prosperity 
of al-Yaman 

T 37. “The Vulture-Mother” is Death, or Calamity: the Arabs had 
many such proper names for Misfortune 

T, 40 “ They pastured their camels athirst: ” camels, as is well known, 
are able to go for a long time without water, and the Arabs have separate 
names for each period of abstention, from one to eight days, called “ a 
thirsting.” naturally, the shortest period is in the greatest heat of summer, 
when they are taken down to dnnk every alternate day, as the weather 
gets colder the time lengthens, the longest being in the full flush of the 
juicy herbage of spring Here the bieakmg out of the strife again after the 
murder committed by Husain is figuied by the camels being led down again 
to drink at the pools The unwholesome pastuiage on which they feed in 
the intervals is the brooding over wrong — an image used by Kais son of 
Zuhair, the chief of ‘Abs, in some verses on the death of Hamal son of 
Badr, chief of Dhubycin, his formci friend — 

“ But the stout warrior Hamal son of Badr 

wrought wrong and wrong is a surfeiting pasturngo ” 

V 46 This verse is in praise of ‘Abs To understand it we must 
consider the tribal constitution of Society in ancient Aiabia, whore a man’s 
whole clan was hold lespoiisiblc for his doings, and liable to affuid 
satisfaction cither in blood or property T7hen therefore a member of the 
tribe involved his follows in trouble by a violent deed against some neighbour, 
he wronged his own tribe, as well as that against which his crime was com- 
mitted, by bunging upon them a penalty When a tribe found one of its 
members so little reganlful of itself and others that his membership was 
a burden rather than a help to it, it could divest itself foimally of respon- 
sibility for him by proclaiming him an outlaw, with whom his kindred 
would have nothing further to do Such a desertion, however, unless for 
the gravest possible cause, was held to be disgraceful ; and ‘Abs arc accoid- 
ingly praised because they would not give up the wrong-doer, though ho 
brought evil upon them. 

The maxims which follow, vv 47 to 63, have already been briefly 
described m the “Argument” prefixed to the translation Some of them 
are evidently fragments of some other poem, which have crept in here 
merely by reason of identity of metre and rhyme The three fine verses, 
60-62, seem consecutive in sense, though they have nothing to do with 
the Mu'allakah. The whole senes is however interesting as a specimen 
of that sententious form of wisdom which is natural to the Semitic mind, 
from the Proverbs of Solomon to the present day. The fine image of the 
apparent purposelessness of Fate, figpired by a weak-eyed camel that cannot 
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see "where it is going, and stiikcs at random right and left, in w 49-50, 
stands in strange juxtaposition to v 53, which seems to savour of a Kui’anic, 
or perhaps Chnstian, doctiino, in its praise of that “ peace which passeth 
understanding” which conies of walking in the right way (but see LaWd, 
No. XLVII V 8, which seems to express the same idea in words which 
are certainly not Kur’anic) 

V 56 iclates to a custom of those days : when two parties of men met, 
if they meant peace, they turned towaids each other tlie iron feet of their 
spears : if they meant war, they turned towards each other the points 

In V. 57 the “cistern” is a man’s home and family, and whatever he 
holds dear 

V. 62 The Arabs used to say that the worth of a man depended on his 
two smallest tlungs — his heart and his tongue. 


In the translation given above greater liberties have been taken with the 
metre geneially followed {Tamil) than elsewhere in this collection. It 
seemed to the translator that in a long poem like this too close an adherence 
to a uniform measure — especially where accent has to do duty for the 
onginal quantity of the Arabic — would be wearisome; and he therefore 
permitted himself a movement which, while preserving the general features 
of the Tawil, allows more vmiety of phrase. Perhaps he may refer to the 

? oem entitled “Muleykeh” in Mr. Browning’s second series of “ Dramatic 
dylls ” as evidence that such a compromise, in the hands of a master, is 
capable of aSordmg excellent results in our language. 
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The present volume is not intended for specialists; but as it may come 
into the hands of some such, and as the h'anslator hopes that it may be 
the means of turning the attention of some students in other fields of Arabic 
literature to the old poetry and the collections of traditions which lUustiatc 
it, he has indicated here the original sources from which the poems trans- 
lated have been denved, and, where it seemed necessary, the authontics 
from which the mforniation contained m the notes has been compiled 

The edition of the JIamdsah used is that by Freytag, with at-Tibrlzi’s 
commentary, and a Latin translation of the whole woik (2 vols Sonn, 
1828-1847) That of the Aghdni is the Biihik edition, of 1285 H , m 
20 vols The Kamil of Ibn al-Athii, the Pioverba of al-MmdanS, and the 
‘Hi of Ibn ‘Abd-llabbihi, have also been icfeixcd to in the Bfilak editions. 
The Proverbs of al-Mufaddal have been consulted ui the Constantinople 
edition of 1300 H. The edition of at-Tabarl’s history used is that now in 
progress at Leiden. 

No. I Hanidsah, pp 3-8 ; probably post-islamic (see v. 7). 

No II. Ham pp 639-640 . probably pire islnmic For Muliriz sec 
Aghanl, xv 77 (his verses on al-Kulab), and Noldeke, Boitrage zur Ncnntuiss 
d Poes'd alt Arabei, p. 128 (his contest with M&hk b Nuwairah). 

No III. Ham 9-12 The biief notice of the War of al-Basus is chiefly 
taken from al-Maidani, i. 330-332, supplemented here and there fiom Ham , 
Comm. 261-255 and 420-423. Pite-islamic. 

No IV Ham 12-17. Post-islomic. 

No V. Ham. 19-21. Post-islamio. The translation substitutes for the 
first verse as given by Abu Tammam, the veision contained in the Aghanl, 
xi 148, the reasons foi profciTing which have been stated in the Jouinol of 
the Asiat. Soc. of Bengal for 1877, wheic this translation first appeared. 
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No. VI. Ham 22-26 Post-islamio. 

No VII. Ham 26. Post-ialamic 
No. VIII. Ham. 33-37. Prae-islamic. 

No. IX. Ham 41-43. Prm-islamio. 

No X Ham 44 For Eatarl, see the long account of the Khawdrij in 
the Kamil of al-Mubarrod, pp 623 sqq The tlates given in the notes are 
fiom Ibn al-Athlr. 

No XI. Ham. 45-42. Prae-islamic 

No XII Ham 49-54, under the name of as-Samau’al , but this is an 
evident mistake, as admitted by at-Tibrlzl himsilf (p. 51, line 5), due to a 
misinterpretation of v 6. For the visit of the Hinthls to the Prophet in 
A.n 9, see Agh x 143-4 Post-islamic. 

No XIII Ham p 100 Foi particulars regarding al-Fadl b. al-'Abbas, 
see Agh. xv 2. Post-islamic. 

No. XIV. Ham pp 125-126 Post-islamic. An account of the dis- 
covery of this poem, by a scholar uho ivent to tlic Desert to gather 
fragments of ancient poetiy, is giien in the Jft'zfin, ii 158-9 

No. XV. Ham pp 140-141. Post-islamic The paiticulars regauling 
author given in the notes have been gathered fiom the Kdmtl of 
al-Mubarrad (sec index to that uork) The vciscs tianslatod m the 
commentary are from the Kdmil, p 715 
No XVI. Ham. 141-143 llost-islamic 

No XVII. Ham 207-209 Pnc-islaniic For ‘Hrwah, sec Agh ii 190, 
Prof Noldoke’s edition of his poems, and the Cano collection of Five Diu ans 
(an-Ndbighah, ‘Alkamali, ‘TJiivali, H.ltim at-Tal, and al-Farazdak) 

No XVIII Ham 248-251 Pim-islamic ,, 

No XIX Ham 367-8 Post-islamic For Kais b ‘Asim, see Agh xii. 
149 sqq 

No XX Ham. 370 Post-islamic For the histoiy of Malik, see 
Noldekc, Beitrage, pp 87 sqq , Agh xiv 66 sqq and Ibn al-Athlr, ii. 149 
No XXI Ham, 375 Probably pim islamic , hist verso quoted in ‘/Id, 
i 220 

No XXII. Ham. 377-380 Pne-islamic. The story of the death of 
‘Abdallah is rendered from Agh ix 3—4 

No XXIII Ham 380-382 The traditions about Duraid are from 
Aghanl, ix. 2 sqq. That telling of the encounter with HabPah is from 
Agh XIV 134 sqq , corrected by reference to ‘Ikd, iii 76-77. Pioe-islamio. 

No XXIV. Ham 382-386 If genuine, Picc-islamic : on the question 
of its genuineness see the remarks in J A S B. 1877, where this translation 
fiist appeared In Agh v 171 the last verse but one is quoted, and the 
poem attributed to ash-Shanfard. 

No. XXV. Ham 404-5. Post Islamic. 

No. XXVI. Ham 405. Post-islamic. 

No. XXVII. Ham 409-410. Post-islamic. 

No. XXVIII. Ham. 410-412, Pree-islamic. The account of Rabt'ah’B 
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death is generally based upon Abu Riyash, as given by at-Tibrtzl, but a fe^v 
additions have been made fiom Agh xiv 130; see also al-AIaidanl, i. 195 
No XXIX Ham 414-15 Pim-islamic The order of Imes 5 to 10 in 
the translation is that which they bear in al-Marzuki’s edition of the Ham., 
which, as observed by Preytag (Lat translation, i ol ii p 95, bottom) gives 
a much better succession than that exhibited by at-Tibrlzl. The particulars 
regarding as Sulaik are from Agh xvin 133 sqq 

No XXX Post-islamic , quoted in at-Tibrlzl’s commentry to Ham p. 
247, bottom What professes to be the entire poem by Mahk from which 
the lines aio taken will be found in the ‘Ikd, u 10-11 ■ this contains 21 
verses, but as, accoiding to Abu ‘ITbaidah (Agh xix 169), the ongmal had 
only 13, the lemaining 8 must bo spurious Another still longer version 
18 to be found in the Jamhatah ash'dr al-Arab (Br Mus. Codd. Or. 415, 
and Add 19,403), where it is the last of the Mardthl. 

No XXXI Ham 504 Prm-islamic For 'Amr, see Agh xvi. 163. 

No XXXII Ham 506-7 Prae-islamic 
No. XXXIII. Ham 530 Probably prm-islamic 

No XXXIV Ham 541-2 Pim-islamic. 

No. XXXV Ham 544 Post-islamic 
No XXXVI Ham 548 Age unknown 

No XXXVII Ham 551 Pi obably post-islamic 
No. XXXVIII. Ham 563 Prro-islamic. 

No XXXIX Ham 566 Post-islamio. 

No XL Ham 571-5 Age unknown 
No XLI Ham 575 Probably post-islamic. 

No XLII Ham 576 Post-islanuc For Taubah see Agh. x 67 sqq 
No XLIII, Ham 577 Post-islamic For Nu^aib see Agh i 129 sqq. 
No XLIV Ham 632 Pim-islamic Notes fiom Proverbs of al-Mufaddal, 
pp 82 sqq 

No. XLV. from the Mufaddaliydt, Codd Br Mus. Add 7533, fol 
29 verso While this book has been passing through the piess. Part I of 
Prof H Thorbecke’s edition of the Mufaddaliydt has appeared, in which 
these verses will be found at pp 23, 24 I have to acknowledge his 
kindness in permitting me to see a proof of these pages in advance of 
publication 

No XL VI. From the Mufaddaliydt as above, fol 61 verso Other 
readings of this poem will be found in Agh xv 75-6, Ibn al-Athlr , i. 262, 
and ‘Ikd, iii. 100-1. The introduction is from the Aghanl, xv 73, sqq 
The account of the Day of as-Safkahis from Tabart, i 984 sqq , supplemented 
and corrected from Agh xvi 78 sqq 

No XLVII. From the Dlw.vn of Labtd, al-Kh5hdl’s edition, Vienna, 
1880, pp 10-15, collated with Leiden MSS Ar No. 2024 The reading 
Duwdr in V. 13 is adopted from the latter; it is given as a variant m 
the notes to al-Xhalidl’s edition 

No. XLVIII. From an-Nabighah’s Dlw&n in Ahlwaidt’s Six Poets, 
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pp 2-3. Cairo edition, pp 2-9 The notes are cHefly from Agh. ix p. 
162 sqq. For the Day of Halimah, see al-Maidant, u 189, al-Mufaddal, 79. 
Ibn al-Athir, i 222-26, etc. 

No. XLIX. From Imia-al-Xais’s 2Iu‘allakah, vv. 70-81 (text of Arnold, 
collated with at-Tibiizl, MS Camb ITniv Lib No. 212). The details of 
Imra-al-Kai&’s life are chiefly from Agh. viii. 62 sqq. 

No L The Mn'allakah of Zuhair. The text is that of Arnold. The 
Introduction is taken from Agh ix. 149-50, 148-9, etc. The best account 
of the War of Lahis is in ^-Mufoddal’s Proverbs, pp. 26-44 : but the 
subject IS very fuUy treated in the Aghanl, xvi 20 sqq., ‘Ikd, iii. 67 sqq 
See the original notes to this translation m J.A.S.B. 1878, p. 1-26. 
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A.— PROPER NAMES. 


N B — In this index the article (al-, the I of which is assimilated to the 
following consonant before d, dh, d, dh, n, r, s, sh, s, t, th, {, and z) is not 
reckoned in the alphabetical arrangement. Such names as al-Hanth, an- 
Nabighah, and ash-Shanfaid should therefore be looked for under the letters 
H, N, and S respectively 

The letter h with a man’s name stands for tin, son, and with a woman’s 
name for bint, daughter. "With tnbal names its plural, banH, sons, is used. 


A. 

al-‘Abb.is (Muhammad’s uncle), 23. 
al- ‘Abbas, house of, xxxix. 

‘Abdah b at-Tabib, 33. 
‘Abd-al-‘Aziz b Marw.in, 78 
‘Abdallah b. al- ‘Abbas, xv note, 
xxxviii. , 

'Abdallah b ‘Amir, 8, 9. 

‘Abdallah b a^-Simmah, xxiv, 38, 
39, 40, 41, 42, 116 
‘Abdallah b T^hir, xli 
‘Abdallah b. Tha'Iabah, 63 
‘Abdallah b. az-Zuboir, the Kholifah, 
17. 

‘Abd-al-Madan, 21. 

‘Abd-al-Mahk b. ‘Abd-ar-Eahlm, 20 
‘Abd-al-Malik b. Marwan, the !^a- 
llfah, 17, 33, 76 
‘Abd-al-Maslli, 21. 

‘Abd-al-Maslh b al-Abya^, 86. 
‘Abd-‘Amr b. Bishr, 79, 80. 
<Abd-Mandf, 118. 


‘Abd-Eabbihi-1-Kablr, 17. 
‘Abd-Shams b. ‘Abd-Mandf, 8. 
‘Abd-Shams Saba, 65. 

‘Abd-Shams b 8a‘d b. Zaid-Manat, 
33, 84, 85, 86. 

‘Abd-Yaghuth of the B -al-Hanth, 
II, 33, 84, 85, 86, 87, 92. 
‘Abd-Yaghuth b as-Simmah, 41, 42 
‘Abid b al-Abius, xx\ui, xxviu. 
‘Abs, 29, 39, 40, 42, 58, 107, 109, 
110,J12, 115, 116, 117, 120, 121. 
Abu ‘Amir nl-A8h‘arS, 42 
Abu ‘Amr b. al-‘Ala, xxxix note, xl. 
Abu ‘Amr of Shniban, xl, xli. 

Ab& Bakr, the Khallfah, 21, 34, 35, 
36, 115, 119 

Abu Bakrb Kilib, a tribe, 41, 42, 47. 
Abu Du’ad, XXXV. 

Abu-Karib, governor of Hajar, 80. 
Abu-Karib, Bishr b ‘Alkaraah, 85, 86 
Abu Kurrah, a name of Duraid, 43. 
AbO Lohab, 23. 

Abu-l-Aswad ad-Hu’oll, xxxvii note. 
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AbU'l-‘At& of Sind, 13. 

Abu-l-Faraj of Isfahan, xliv. 
Abu-l-Ghfll, 8, 9. 

Abu-l-Wafa b. Salamah, xli. 

Abu Musd, 8 

Abu Sakhr of Hudhail, 68. 

Abu Tammam, xli, 26, 73. 

Abu ‘Ubaid al-Bakr‘i, 9. 

Abu ‘Ubaidah, xxxix note, xl, xlv, 
41 

Abd Ta'fur of al-Hirah, 101. 
Abyssinia, xxix, 11, 87. 

‘Ad, 65, 120 

Aden, xvii, xxr, 37 

‘Adi b. ‘Abd-Manat, a tnbo, 4 

‘Adi b. Jundub, a family, 3, 4. 

‘Adi b Zaid, 97, 98, 104. 

‘Adndn, 119. 

Adraj, 119., 

Alimar of ‘Ad, 113, 120 
al- Ah tarn, 84 

‘Am XJbagb, 79, 99, 100, 101. 

Aja, a mountain chain, 24, 05, 72, 104. 

al-Akhram, 43 

al-Akhtal, xxxiii note 

al-‘Ala b al-Hadiaml, 34 

‘Alas b al-Hiirith, Dhu J.idan, 65 

‘All, the Khalifali, xvii, 23. 

Allah, xxvii, xxviii, XXIX. 

Ama], a valley, 56. 
al-‘Ambai’, banu, 1, 2, 3, 4, 9 
‘Amir b. Sa‘sa‘ah, a tribe, 20, 21, 42, 
.46, 76, 91, 92, 94, 105. 

‘Amir b. Shaialiil, ash-Sha'bt, xxxix 
note. 

‘Amir b. at Tufail, 92, 

‘Amr, father of the line of Ghassan, 
99. 

‘Amr I of Ghassan, 99. 

‘Amr II. of Ghassan, 9.5, 97, 99, 100 
‘Amr I. of al-Hlrah, 101. 

‘Amr II. of al-Hlrah, 101. 

‘Amr III. of al-Hlrah, son of Hind, 
79, 80, 102. 


‘Amr b. ‘Amir of Ghassan, 96, 100. 
‘Amr b. ‘Amir, a tribe, 46, 

‘Amr b. Barrak, 15. 

‘Amr b. Kararah, 62, 105. 

‘Amr b. Kilab, a tribe, 3. 

‘Amr b Knlthum, 7, 9, 22, 25, 51,79. 
‘Amr b. Ma‘dl-karib, 32, 42. 

‘Amr b. ash-Shuraid, 42, 43. 

‘Amiah b. Duraid, 42. 

Ankiirah (Angora), 105. 

Anm.ir, 119. 

‘Antar, ‘Antarah, 58, 63, 109, 116. 
Aphrodite, xxvii. 
ol-A'r&f, 91, 94. 

Arakim, 51. 

Aibad, xxiv, 03. 

Aiethas, Saint, 11. 

‘And, 38, 40. 

Arkam b Tha‘labah, 99, 

‘Arud, 87, 92 
Arj.lt, 11, 

Asad, a tiibe, xxvii, 62, 104, 105, 
106, 115, 117, 119. 
al-A‘8hd, 63, 70, 93. 
al-Ash‘atli, 86 
A'!h]a‘, a tube, 39. 
al-.Asma'l, xl, xli, xlv, 82. 
al-Aswad, 37. 
al-Aswad b. ‘Alkamah, 86 
al-Aswad b al-ilundhir, ICl. 
Ath.ifit, 63. 

‘Attab, 37 , 

‘Auf b. ‘Amir, a tribe, 46. 

Aus, a tnbo, of Tathrib, 65. 

Aus b Hnjar, xxxvi, 33. 

Aus b H.lnthah of Tayyi, 107, 108, 
116 

Aus b. Kalhlm, 101. 

Aut.i8, 42, 46, 

al-Ayhara, 85, 86. ^ 

al-Ayham b. Jabalah of Ghassan, 99. 

Azildhafroz b Gushnasp, 88. 

Azd, a tribe, 15, 81, 83, 117. 

Azd Shanu’ah, a tnbe, 42. 
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B. 

Babylon, 63. 

Badhan, 87, 89. 

Badl‘, a mountain, 91, 93. 

Baghdad, xviii. 

Bahra, a tribe, 26. 
al-Bahrain, 13, 34, 98, 104. 

Bahr^m Gor, 101. 

Baki‘ al-Gharkad, 52 
Baki b Ha'vrazm, a tribe, 41, 46, 86 
Baler b. an-Nattah, 73 
Bakr b "Wail, a tnbo, xxiii, 2, 6, 9, 
22, 31, 60, 62, 79, 80, 88, 101, 105. 
Balka, 99 

Bashamab b Hazn, 18. 

al-Basrah, xli, 8, 61. 

al-Basus, xv, xxxvinote, 5, 6, 7, 1 15. 

Bishr b. ‘Alkamah, 86 

Bishr b Hazn, 8, 9 

Buhaieah b Aus, 108, 109. 

Bujair b al-HJnth, 6, 7 
al-Burj of T^yyi) xxvi, xxvii. 
al-Butah, 35 

C. 

Constantinople, 11, 105. 

Ctesipbon, 88 

D 

Habbab, 3, 4, 64. 

Hahis, ahorse, 19, 29, 107, 115, 116, 
117. 

ad-Dabna, 84. 
ad-Dair, 52. 

Dair Ayyub, 99. 

Dair Hall, 99. 

Dair HannM, 09. 

Dair Hind, 104. 

Dajahmab, 100. 
ad-Daju‘, 8 
ad-DakHdik, 35. 


Dalfa', a mountain, 91, 93. 
Damascus, xvii, xviii, xxxiii, xxxix, 
98, 100 

Damdam of Murrah, 109. 

Dan], a mountain, 103 
Danm, a tnbe, 19. 
ad Darrai, 111, 117. 
ad-Dayyan, 10, 20, 21. 

Dead Sea, 98. 

Dh.it al-Kasr, a well, 8. 

Dhu ‘Asal, 56. 

Dhubyan, a tribe, 29, 42, 43, 97, 107, 
109, 112, 115, 116, 118, 119. 
Dhuhl b Shaib.in, a tnbe, 1, 2, 6. 
Dhu Jadan, Dhu Jndiin, 64, 65. 
Dhu-l-£halasah, an idol, 106. 
Dhu-l-Majaz, a place, xxxvi note. 
Dhu Nuwas, 10. 

Dhu-r-mmmah, xxxiii note, xl note. 
ad-Dimar, 69 
Dumat-al-Jandal, 119. 

Duraid b. as-Simmah, xxii, xxir, 38, 
39, 40, 41-47, 116. 


E. 

Egypt, xxiv, xxxiv. 

Ethiopia, 11. 

Euphrates, xxvi, 65, 79, 80, 98, 120. 

F. 

Fadak, a place, 97. 
al-FaH b. al-'Abbds, 23. 

Fahm, a tnbe, 14, 15, 48. 
ol-Fakhrl, a histonan, 33. 
al-Forazda^, xxxiii note, xl note, 23. 
Farghinab, xxxix note. 

Ffirs, 17. 

Faz^rob, a tnbe, 39, 40, 42, 107, 
115, 116. 
al-Fmd, 5, 7. 

Firfis b. Malik b. Einanah, a tribe, 
45, 55, 56, 57. 


9 
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G. 

Gaulonitis, 98. 
al-GMbali, 116. 
al-Ghablt, 103, 104. 
al-Gbabra, a marc, 19. 

Ghadbl of Sahm, 64, 65. 
al-Gbadir, 99 

Gbaidb b. lluirab, a tribe, 42, 97, 
107, 110, 111, 112, 117, 119. 
Ghalib of ‘Abs, a family, 109, 110. 
Ghamr of Eindab, a pasture-ground, 
92. 

Ghassan, a race of kings, xvij, xxiii, 
62, 65, 79, 80, 93, 95, 96, 97, 98, 
99, 100, 101. 

Ghatafan, a tribe, 32, 40, 42, 105, 
no, 115, 117, 119 
Ghazni, a pass, 56, 57. 

Ghazlyah, a family, 38, 40, 41, 
GbOtab of Damascus, 1 00. 
Ghuwayyab, 64. 

Gootbe, 60 

H. 

al-Haba’ah, a place, 107. 

Habib b Aus, Abu Tammam, xli. 
al-Hadlr, 99 

Hadramaut, xtI, 85, 104, 106, 120. 
Haf$ b. al-Abnaf, 55. 

Hajar, xvi, xxi, xxiv, 2, 69, 80, 87, 
88, 92, 98, 104. 

al-Hajja], xxxvi, xxxvii note, 17. 
Hallliih b Hunab, wife of Kulaib, 6. 
Hallmab, 96, 100, 101, 118. 

Halyah, a valley, 82, 83. 

Hamadhan, xli. 

Hamal b. Badr, 121. 

Hamdau, a tribe, 63, 66. 
al-Hamdanl, 66, 82. 

Hamniiid ar-llawiyab, xxxix note, 
xl, xbv 

Hanlfah, a tribe, 6, 26, 31, 33, S3, 
73, 88, 93. 


Hanb, a place, 95. 

Harim b. Damdam of Murrab, 109. 
Karim b Sm.in of Murrab, 110. 
al-Haritb I of Ghassan, 9^ 
al-Hanth II of Ghassan, 95, 99. 
al-Haritb III of Ghossin, called al- 
A‘raj, xxvii, 79, 95, 99, 100, 101. 
al-H5ntb lY. of Ghassan, 99. 
al-Hanth b. ‘Amr, King of Kindab, 
101, 102, 104, 105. 
al-Harithb. ‘Aufof MurTah,107-110, 
116. 

al-Haritb of the Banu-l-Harith, 10. 
al-H^th b. HiUizab, xxxvi note, 7, 
22 . 

al-Hantb b. Ka'b, a tribe, 10, 11, 
21, 34, 66, 84, 86, 90, 91, 92. 
al-Hantb b. ‘IJbad, 6, 7, 9, 31. 
Harrah of Sulaim, 55, 56. 

Hasbim b. Harmalab, 43. 

Hassan b. As'ad, the Tuhha', 65. 
Hassan b. Tbftbit, 34, 58. 

Hatim of Tayyi, 29. 

Haudhah b. ‘All, 88, 89, 93. 
Hauran, xxxvi note, 65, 99. 
Haw^zin, a tribe, xxui, 39, 40, 42, 
43, 46, 47. 

al-Hijaz, xxii, xxiii, xxv, 15, 55, 
63, 86, 92, 119. 

Hijr, 120. 

Hims (Emessa), xli. 

Himyar, Himyarites, xvi, 10, 11, 65, 
104, 106, 106, 118. 

Hind b. al-Hantb of Kindab, 79, 102, 
104. 

Hind b. Mun', 5, 7. 

Hind b. an-Nu‘man of al-Hlrah, 
104. 

Hmd b. Zaid-Manat of Ghassan, 99, 

al-Hirab, xvi, xvii, xxiii, xxiv, xxvii, 
xxxiii, XXXV, 7, 65, 79, 80, 83, 88, 
I 93, 94, 97, 98, 99, 100, 101, 102, 
' 104, 116. 

I Hill' of Shaiban, 101. 
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Hisham b ‘Abd-al-Malik, 1 1 . 

Hisn b Hudbaifah, 116. 

Hittan b al-Mu'allti,, 28. 

Hud, 120. 

Hudbah b Hhasbraiii, xxxvi 
Hudhaifalib Badr of Faisarab, 116 
Hudhail, a tribe, xli, 14, 15, 48, 49, 
50, 51, 68 

Hujr b al Hantb of Eindah, xxvih, 
62, 104, 105 

Hunam, 41, 42, 45, 46, 116. 

Husain b Hamdam, 109, 110, 113, 
116, 121. 

al-Hutai’ah of ‘Aba, xxxvi. 

I. 

Ibn al A'labi, xl, xli, 71. 

Ibn ul-Athlr, 33. 

Ibn al-Kalbl, Hisbam, xl. 

Ibn as-Sikklt, xl. 

Ibr5.bim b Eunuif, 24 
Imra-al-Kais I of al-Hlrah, 101 
Imra-al-Kais II. of al-Hirah, 101. 
Imra-al-Eais, father of al-Mundhii 
III., 101 

Tmra al-Eaia b Hujr of Kindah, xvi, 
xvii, xxviu, XXXV, xxxix note, xl, 
62, 64, 79, 93, 94, 103, 104, 105, 
106. 

India, XXV 

al-‘Irak, xxiv, xxxiv, xxxvu note, 7, 
17, 113. 

Iiam of the Pillars, 65. 

Ishak b. Ehalaf, 26. 

‘lamah b. Hbair, 84, 85. 

Istakhr, 89. 
lyas b. al-Aratt, 72 

J. 

Jabalah I. of Ghasaon, 99, 100. 
Jabalah b. al-Hanthlll. of Ghasaan, 
99. 


Jabalah II , 99. 

Jadan, 65. 

Jadarab, 118. 

Jadla, 64, 65. 

Jn'fai b 'Hlbah, 10, 11, 12. , 

Ja'far b. Eilab, a family of 'Amir, 
91, 94. 

Jafnah, 95, 99, 100. 

Jamil, xxxm note, xxxvi. 

Jarir, xxxiii note. 

Jarm, a tribe, 6. 

Jash, 64, 65. 

Jassas b. Muirah, 6. 
al-Jauf&, a well, 8. 
al-Jaun, Eing of Kindah, 105. 
al-Jaww, 64. 

Jebel Shomer, 72, 104. 

Jillik, 95, 100 
Jordan, 21, 62, 98. 

Joshua Stylitea, 101. 

Jurash, 86. 

Juthum, atnbc, 112, 117, 118. 
Juithiim, a well. 111, 117. 

Jusham b. Bakr b. Hawazin, a tribe, 
38, 39, 40, 43, 45, 46. 


K. 


Ka'b b. ‘Amir, a tnbe, 46. 

Ka'bah, a temple at Mekkah, xxix, 
xliv, 93, 117, 118. 

Eabus b. Hind, King of al-Hlrah, 
■ 79, 80, 99, 102 
al-Eadld, 66. 
al-Kais, a deity, 106. 

Eais b. ‘Abd-al-Madan, 21. 

Eais b. 'Aaim, xxx note, 4, 33, 34, 
60, 84. 

Eais b. Ma'dl-Eonb of Eindah, 85, 

86 . 

Eaia b. as-§immah, 42, 47. 

Eais b. Tha'labah, 31. 

Eais, brother of Zahdam, 40. 
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Kais b. Zuhair, of ‘Abs, 110, 116, 
117, 120, 121. 

Kaisar (Csesar), 98, 105. 

Kalb, a tribe, 119. 
al-Kalbi, Muhammad, xl 
al-Kanan, a mountain, 103, 112, 117 
Kan.itu, 99 
Kaidam, 40. 

K.inb, 39 

Kasecm, tho Upper, 117. 

Kasr Abj an, 99 
Ka'ital, 99 

Kat.ldah b. Maslamah, 33. 

Katan, 103, 109 
Katail b. al-Fuja’ab, 17. 

Kawadh, King of Persia, 104. 

Khaibar, 119 

Khaibarl b ‘Ubadah, 89 

Khalaf al-Ahmar, xxxix note, xl, 50. 

Khalaf b Khalifah, 52. 

Khaiid b a?-Simmali, 42 
Khdlicl b SinSn, the Ilanif, 120. 
Khrdidb al- Valid, 35, 36, 53, 119 
nl-Khal51 b. Ahmad, xxxvii note, 
xlvi note 

al-Khans.i, xmv, 42, 43. 

Khanj.ih b Sin.m of Murrah, 107-1 10 
Khath'am, a tribe, xxvin, 37, 60, 
106 

al-Khatt, 13 

Khaivaiij, a sect or sects, 17. 
Khawainak, a palace, 101. 

Khazaza, 6 
Khazra], a tribe, 65. 

Khubbah, a place, 91. 

KhufTifb Hazn, 8, 9. 

Khurasan, xxxiv, xli, 61. 

Khusrau, 98 

Khusrau Paiiez, 84, 87, 88. 
Khuza'ah, 57, 117, 118 
Kiddah, 7 . 

Kilab b. ‘Amir, a tribe, 46. 
Kinanah, a tribe, 43, 55, 56, 73 
Kindah, a tribe, xvi, xxxv, 62, 79, 
86, 92, 104, 105, 106. 


Kuman, 17. 

Kuda'ah, a tribe, 9. 

Kudar al-Ahmar, 120. 
al-Kufah, xli, 13. 
al-Kulab (on the Euphrates), 105. 
al-Kulab (in al-Tamamah), 4, 22, 33, 
84, 85, 87, 89, 92 
Kulaf, a mountain, 91, 93. 

Kulaib b BabPah, xvii, 6, 7. 
al-Kumait, xxxiii note 
Kur.id, 64. 

Kuraish, xxxvi, 23, 55, 58, 86, 112, 
118 

Kurait b Unaif, 1. 

Ku^ai, 118. 

Kutaifah, 103. 

Kuthaiyir, xxxiii note, xxxvi 


L 

Labldb ‘Amrof GhuB8an,,^100. 

Labld b Kabl'ah of ‘Amir, xxiv, 
xli, xlv note, 79, 90, 91, 92, 93, 
94, 116, 122. 

Lnila, a woman’s name, 67, 78. 
Laild, wife of Mahk b Kuwairah, 35. 
Laild of Akhyal, 76, 77 
al-Lak^h, a tnbe, 31, 32 
Lakhm, Lakhmites, 98, 101. 
al-Lat, a goddess, xxvii, xxix, 86. 
Libyan, a tribe, 14. 
al-Liw&, a place, 35. 
al-Liwa, another place, 40. 

Lnkm^n, 64, 65. 

M. 

Ma'add, xvi, xxiii, xxviii, 41, 62, 
65, 86, 112, 119. 

Ma'an, 99. 

Mad.iin, 88. 

Madam Salih, 120. 

Madhl)ij, a tribe, 33, 66, 84, 85, 86. 
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al-lTadinah, xxx^i, 8, 21, 34, 52, 55, 
58, 65, 78, 115, 117, 119 
al-Mahcli, the Khaltfah, xxMx note. 
Mahiah, xm. 

llakhzum (family of ‘Abs), 110 
iMalchzum (family of Kiiraish), 23 
Slalik b. ‘Auf ot Ifasr, 42, 46, 47. 
Malik b Haiim, 66. 

Malik b Kmanali, 43, 45 

Malik b Kuwairali, xxiv, 4, 35, 36 

Malik b ai-llaib, 61 

Malik b Zuhaii, 117 

al-Ma’mun, the Khalifali, 26 

iranilh, a goddess, xxix 

iranshim, 112, 118, 11!) 

al-Miinsur, the Khalifah, xxxix, 13 

Mai lb, 64, 65, 117 

Man3-ah “of the Eairings,” 09 

Muithad, a pniico of Hiiiiyni, 105 

Marwan, the Khalifah, xxxi.x note 

MasOidah of Sulaini, 9 

Masnahih, 99 

^lazdak, 104 

Mazin b Malik, a tube, 1, 2, 3, 4, 
8, 9, 17, 61. 

Mekkah, xvi, xxv, xxiiii, 11, 37, 
40, 45, 46, 86, 87, 93, 117, 118 
Mesopotamia, 26, 35. 

MuMwiyah b Abu Sufyan, the 
Khalifah, xxxiii, xxxvii note, 61, 
76, 94. 

Mu'awiyah b. ‘Amr of Sulaim, xxn, 
43. 

Mu'ainyah, a^-Simmah, 41, 42 
al-Mubarrad, xl note, 26. 

Mudar, 119. 

al-Mufaddal ad-Dabbl, xxxix notc,xl 
Muhalhil, 6 
Muliallim, 88. 

Muljammad, the Prophet, xti, xni, 

XXll, XXT, XXl 11, XXIX, XXXI, XXXll, 

xxxvi, 21, 23, 30, 34, 35, 45, 47, 
63, 69, 72, 82, 83, 86, 87, 92, 93, 
115, 118, 119 
Muljriz b. al-Muka'bar, 3. 


Mujashi', a tiibe, 88 
al-Mii]aimir, a hill, 103, 104. 
nl-Muka‘bir, 88, 89. 

Muk.i'is, 33, 60. 

al Miikhank b. Shihab of Mazin, 3. 
al-Miikhank of Sulaim, 45 
al-Miikhazzam, 114. 

Muliiikah, 85. 

Mun'aiaj al-LiwA, 38, 39. 
al-Miindhir I of al-Hirah, 99, 101. 
al-ilimdhii II. of al-Hiiah, 101. 
al-Mundhii III ofal-Hirah,b Ma-as- 
Sara.‘i, xxvii, xxviii, 7, 79, 99, 
100, 101, 104, 105 
al-MiindhirlV of al-Hirnh, 100, 102. 
al-Mundhir, King of Ghassmi, 99. 
al-Miinifah, 69 
Mull ah of Shaiban, 6. 

Musad, 89. 

Mnsaft' b Khalaf, 57. 
al-Mu$5hik b. Shihib, 3. 
Musailiniah, 34, 35, 36, 53. 
al'Musnlld, 52, 

al-Mushakkor, 84, 87, 88, 89, 92, 93, 
104. 

Mutajamdah, 97. 
al-Mutalammis, 79, 80. 

Mutammim b. Kuivairah, xxiv, 35, 
3b 

al-Miitathallam, 111, 117 
al-Muthallam, 113 
Mini ailik al-Maznium, 54. 

Muzamah, a tube, 117 
Muzannam, a camel, 119. 


N 

an-KTa'amah, a mare, 7. 

Kabathoeans, xxxiv note, 120. 
Nabhan, 24. 

an-Kabighah, xxviii, 83, 93, 95, 96, 
97, 98, 116, 119. 

Nahlk, 113. 

Nabshol, 18. 
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ITajd, xxi, xxv, 3, 6, 9, 24, 53, 65, 
65, 69, 98, 104, 119 
Najran, 10, 11, 21, 66, 84, 85, 86, 
87, 90, 92, 93, 104. 

Nakhlah, 47, 83. 

ITasr, an idol, 86 

Nasr b Mu'awiyah, a tribe, 39, 46. 
an-Natif, 88. 

Naufal, 114 
Nizar, 62, 119 
Nubaishah b Habib, 55-57. 
an-Hu‘man I of al-Hlrah, 101. 
an-Nu'man II of al-Htrah, 101. 
an Nu'man 111. of al-Hlrah, Abu 
Kabus, xvii, xxviii, 94, 95, 97, 98, 
102, 116 

an-Nu‘man b. al-Hantb, King of 
Ghassan, 99. 

an-Hu'man b Jassds of Taim, 84, 86. 
Huaaib, 78 


0 


‘Oman^ XVI, 110, 117, 120 

‘Omar b ‘Abd al-‘Azlz, the Khallfab, 

XXXIV 

‘Omar b. Abu Habl'ah, xxxui note, 
23 

‘Omar al-J.lrud, 118 
‘Omar b al-Khattdb, the Khallfah, 
xviii, xxxiii, 21, 35, 36. 

‘Othraan b. ‘A€dn, the Khallfah, 8, 
23. 

P. 

Palestine, 98 
Palmyra, 121. 

PeisepoliB, 89. 

Persia, xvii, xxiii, xxiv, xxvi, 87, 
88, 89, 98. 

Persian Gulf, xxiv, 69, 79, 80, 92, 
98 

Petra, 120. 


E. 

ar-Eabt* b. Ziyad, 110, 116. 

Eabl'ah b. Hfukaddam, 43-45, 55-58. 
Eabl'ah b. Nizdr, 119. 

Eabl‘ah b Eafi‘ of Sulaim, 47. 
Eaihdnah b Ma‘dl-kanb, 40, 42, 116. 
Eai(ah b Jidhl-at-Ti‘an, 45. 
Eakhman, a place, 59. 
ar-Eakmatdn, 111, 117. 
ar-Eass, 111, 117. 
ar-Eibab, 4, 84. 

Eiydh of Tasm, 65. 

Eomc, xxm 
Eudainah, 13, 61 

Enkayyah, the Prophet’s daughter, 23. 


3. 

Sa'd, a tribe of Hawazin, 46. 

Sa‘d b Mdlik, 31, 62. 

Sa'd b. Shams, 6. 

Sa'd b. Zaid-Manat, a tribo of Tamtm, 
33, 34, 60, 84. 

Sahbal, a valley, 10. 

Sa'ld b. ‘Othman, 61. 

Saidd, 95, 100. 

Saif b Dhu Yazan, 87. 

Sajdh, the prophetess, 34, 35. 

Sakhr, brother of al-!^ansd, xxiv. 
Sal', 48. 

Salamahb al-Hdrithof Kindah, 105. 
Soldmah b. Jandol, 2. 

Saldmdn, banu, 83. 

Sdlih, the prophet, 120. 

Salmd, a mountain chain, 24, 65, 72, 
104. 

^almd, a woman’s name, 18. 

Salul, a tribe, 20, 21. 

Samhar, 13. 

San'd, xvii, 10, 86 
Sardbi, a shc-camel, 6, 7. 

Sardt, 37, 83, 92 
Sa'sa'ah b. Hajiyah, 88. 
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Sasaniaus, the, 98 ^ 

Sawad h ‘Ami (‘Amir), 49. 
Schultens, Albert, 50. 

Shahl b Shaiban, 5. 

Shaiban, a tribe of Bahr, 1, 31. 
Shaiban b Khasafab, 9. 

Shams b Malik, 16 
ash-Shanfard of Azd, xxxi, 15, 81, 
82, 83 

ash-Shaiabbah, 109 
Shi'b Jabalah, a defile, 22, 92, 94, 
105. 

Shurahbll b. al-Manth of Kindab, 
105 

Siffin, battle of, xxxinote 
Simmuh, as-Simmah, 41, 51. 

Sind, 13 

aa-Sit.ir, a mountain, 103 
Sit.ir, Day of, a battle, 33. 

Solomon, 82 
as-Siiban, 111, 112. 

SuhrSb, 102 
as-Sukkart, xl. 

as-Sulaik b as-Sulakali, 59, 60 
Siilaim, a tribe, 9, 42, 55, 56, 57. 
Sulaini,in b ‘Abd-al-Mahk, 33. 
ns-Sulakah, 60 
Sulmi b llabVah, xxii, 64, 

Suwa*, a deity, 86 
Syria, xvu, xxv, xxvi, xxxiii, xxxiv, 
xh, 21, 52, 62, 64, 65, 79, 80, 83, 
95, 98, 100, 120 


T. 

Ta’abbata Sharran, 14, 15, 16, 48, 
59, 83. 

Tabalah, 106. 

Tabanstiin, 17. 

Tadmor, 83, 98. 

Taghlib, a tribe, 6, 7, 31, 51, 79, 105 
at-Taif, 46, 47, 55, 63, 83, 92. 
Taim.i, 58, 103, 104, 115, 119. 
Taim-al-Lat, 4, 84, 85, 86. 


Tamim, a tube, xxiii, 2, 4, 8, 9, 18, 
83, 34, 35, 60, 61, 69, 84, 87, 88, 
89, 90, 91, 92. 

Tarafah b al-‘Abd, 31, 79, 80. 
Tasm, a tribe, 64, 65 
Taubah b. al-Humaiyir, 76, 77. 
Tayyi, a tribe, xxiv, xxviii, xli, 24, 
28, 65, 69, 72, 104, 105, 107, 115, 
116, 117, 119 
Thablr, a mountain, 103. 

Thdbit b Jabir, see Ta’abbata Sharran. 
Tliaklf, 46 

Tha'labah b. ‘Amr, king of Ghassau, 
99 

Tha'labab b. Su'd, a tribe of Ghataf an, 
42 

Thamud, 120 
Thaur, a tribe, 4. 

Ti'ar, a mountain, 91, 93 
ut-Tibilzl, Abfi Zakaiiya TahyA, xlii 
Tih.imah, xxi. 
nt-Tikn, 66. 

Timfir, a mountain, 91, 93. 

Tubba's, the, xvi 
at-Tiifail of Ghant, xxxvi. 

Tnhajyah, 8, 9. 
at-Tukun, 64, 65. 

Tulaihah, a piophet, 115 
at-Tusl, xl, xli. 


TJ. 

Udd b. Tabikhah, 4, 7. 
al-'TTdhaib, a mountain, 103. 

TJhud, 15. 

‘Ukadh, xvi, xbv, 118. 

‘Dkail, a tribe, 10, 11. 

‘Ukl, a tribe, 4. 

TJmaimah, a -woman’s name, 26, 81, 
82, 95 

‘TJranir b ‘Abd-Shams, banu, 84 
TJmayyah, house of, xxxiii, xxxv, 
xxxix, xliv, 11, 13, 17, 23, 61. 
TJmm-al-'Ala, 64. 
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Umm ‘Amr (Ummu ‘Amr), 81, 82. 
Umm ‘Amr b Uukaddam, 56. 
Umm AuM, 110, 111. 

Umm Jamtl, 23 
Umm Ma'bad, 42 
Umm Saiyar, 57. 

‘Urwab b al-Waid, 29, 116 
‘Usfan, 56. 

‘Utbah, 23 

UwS.rali, Day of, 105. 

‘Uyainah b Hisn, 116. 
al-‘Uzza, a goddess, xsvii, xxix. 


^Y. 

Wadd, a deity, 86 
■Wddi-l-Kura, 78 
Wahab, 114 

"Wall, patnaioh of a tribe, x.xix. 
al-Wakabi, a pasturage, 8 
al-Walldb. ‘Abd-al-Malik, Eballfah, 
23, 33 

Ward b. HIbis of ‘Abs, 109. 


T. 

Yadhbiil, a mountain, 94, 103 
Yagliuth, a deity, 86. 
nl-Yam.imah, 2, 26, 35, 36, 53, 64, 
69, 73, 84, 87, 88, 92, 104, 105. 


al-Yaman, 6, 10, 11, 37, 40, 42, 49, 
60, 62, 63, 65, 66, 83, 84, 85, 87, 
92, 103, 104, 117, 119, 120, 121. 
Yaramram, a moimtain, 91, 93 
Yaibu' b. Ilandhalak, a division of 
Tamlm, 9, 35, 88. 

Ya'rnb b Kahtan, 65. 

Yasbkur, a division of Bakr, 31. 
Yathrib (old name of al-Madlnah), 
65, 97, 115, 117, 119, 120 
Ya'uk, a deity. 86. 

Yazld II. the Khallfab, xxxix note. 


Z 

Zahdam, 40. 

Zaid b. al-Khattdb, 36 
Zaid al-Lat of UhassAn, 99. 
Zaid-Maniit of Gbass&n, 99 
Zaid-Mondt, a division of Tamlm, 9, 
33. 

Zainab b Aus, 116 
az-ZibrikSn b. Badr, 34. 

Zimm&n, a tribe, 5, 6. 

Ziyad b. Abthi (reputed son of Abu 
Sufyan), xxxvii note. 

Ziydd b. Mu'awiyah of Dhubyan, 
97 (sea an Nabighah). 

Zubaid, 42. 

Zuhair, xviii, xix, xxiii, xxxvi, 51, 
93, 107, 109, 110, 116, 117, 118, 
119, 120. 



B.-SUBJEOTS. 


Apostasy of the Arab tnbes after the 
Prophet’s death, 34, 35, 115. 

Arabia, its climate, xxi. 

Arabic language, uniformity of the, 
during the classical penod, xvii ; 
its rapid corruption after the first 
conquests of al-Isl^m, xxxiv , from 
■which arose the study of Arabic 
as a learned language, and 
Arabic grammar and lexicography, 

XXXVlll 

Arabs, the, their life pastoral, chiefly 
spent in tending camels, xxi , their 
occupations, xxv ; amusements, 
XXVI, religion, xxvii, their life 
changed by conquests of al-lslam, 

XXXIV. 

Ardh, a plant, 16 

‘Ardr, a flower, 69, 70 

Arrows, used for divination, xxxi, 
30, 106; for gambling, 30. 

Bally ah, a boast loft to staivc at a 
dead man’s giavc, xxx. 

Basil, sweet, 82 

Bc^di, a metre, 1. 

.S«»-tree, 74 

Bloodwit, or price of blood, 19, 109, 
114 

Book of Knowledge, God’s, 90, 113. 

Calf, stuffed, used to draw the mo- 
ther’s milk, 38, 40 

Camels, the Arab lived by breeding, 
xxiv ; their flesh his food, their 
milk his drink, %A . ; the best camels 


marked by slitting their ears, 119 ; 
sick (scabby) camels anointed with 
pitch, 43 , camels used foi all ne- 
cessary payments, xxv, 112, 114, 
expressions relating to camels used 
figuratively, xxv; War compared 
to shc-camol bearing young, 7, 113, 
valiant men to a laden camel, 24 , 
a weaned man to a camel out- 
stretched to die, 29, Time, to a 
dunking camel, 37 , a tube to a 
held of camels with Death as 
hcidsraan, , a warrior over his 
slam brother to a sho-camcl o\or 
the stuffed skin of her calf, 88, 
the thiust and thrust again of 
spears, to camels dnnking, 49, 51 ; 
combatants to camels led down to 
dnnk after an interval of thirst, 
113, 121, Fate to a weak-eyed 
camel, 114, 121 , Wiong, to a 
surfeiting pastuio for camels, 113, 
121, C.II es, to camels brought home 
to the stall at night, 95 

Chamomile, 70 

Children, “ our hearts walking on the 
ground,” 28. 

Chnstianity in Arabia before Mu- 
hammad, 92, 93, 104, 119, 122 

Christians of JiTajran, their persecu- 
tion by Dhu Nuwas, 10, their 
ticaty with the Prophet, 21, their 
icmoial to Syria by ‘Omar, %d , 
the patrons of al-A‘sha, 93. 

Circumarabulation of sacred objects, 
93. 
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Clapper of wood used as church bell 
in the East, 92. 

Climate of Arabia, xxi. 

Dam of M&nb, its bursting, 65. 

Dawn, n white girl compaicd to the, 
73 ; the appropriate time for sudden 
attacks, 49, 51, 117. 

Days mean (1) the changes and 
chances of Time, 5, 14, 15, 24, 66, 
(2) a man's life or fortune, 14 ; (3) 
battles, 21, 22 ; — 

The Day of ‘Ain ITb^gh, 79 
The Day of al-Akhram, or of the 
Valley, or of the Lady, 43-45 
The Day of Halimah, 96, 100. 
The Day of Hunain, 46 
The Day of al-Kadld, 55-58. 
The Day of Ehazaza, 6 
The Day of al-Kulilb (1). 105. 
The Day of al-Kuhlb (2), 33, 
84-86 

The Day of al-Liwii, 38-40 
The Day of a$-Safkah, or the 
Barred Gates, 87. 

The Day of the Shaving of the 
Lo\ clocks, or of Eiddah, 7. 

The Day of Shi'b Jabalah. 105. 
The Day of Sitar, 33. 

The Day of al-Yamamah, 36. 

Dead, the, how far away and yet how 
near, 52, 53 , greeting to the dead, 
“ Go not away from us !” 55 , the 
dead who defended his women, 57; 
the dead who fulfilled his vow, 83 

Death’s onset, 8, 10, 17; Death’s 
shapes, 8 ; Death put to shame, 
15 ; a hero ndes Death bnie- 
backed, 16, Death’s empire, 17; 
Death in fight desired, 18, 20, 41; 
Death better than life for the 
helpless, 26, Death’s kindness, 27, 
a Death of glory, 29 ; Death bars 
the road, 31 ; the mark for Death’s 
arrows, 33 ; one man’s death the 


min of his people’s house, 33; 
Death the herdsman, 37 ; Death’s 
goblet, 49 , Death’s land, 54 ; 
Death ambushed, 59 , Death the 
destroyer, 64 , Death’s wine 96. 

Death-song, 84. 

Deities of pagan Arabia, xxvi, 86. 

Dindr, 4. 

Dirge, the simplest form of, 59. 

Dooms or Fates of men, 16, 17, 31, 
48, 59, 113, 114. 

Eagles, 96. 

Easter offering, 93 

Encampment, traces of an, 53, 74, 
91, 111, 117. 

Evil bares his hindmost teeth, 1, 

Faces in battle, their brightness com- 
pared to gold, 3, 57 ; to a shining 
swoid, 45 ; to fire, 29. 

Fame, the steps of, 66. 

Fates, see Dooms. 

Fingers, women’s, tinged red with 
hmnd, 75. 

Flora of the 'Wilderness, 70. 

Foundlings, 2. 

Generosity compared to rain, 20, 
48 , to sunshine in winter, 48 ; to 
shadow in the heat, 48 

Gleaning after harvert, 88. 

God, 2, 7, 23, 24, 29, 33, 54, 67, 68, 
90, 96, 112, 117 ; knows all that 
is hidden, 90, 112. 

Graves, how made and marked, xxvii, 
XXX, 27, 35, 52, 53, 55, 58, 76. 

JIamdsah, the, described, xli ; mean- 
ing of the name, xlii. 

Hanifs, or prm -Muhammadan re- 
foi-mcrs, 120. 

Harraht, volcanic tracts between the 
Hijaz and Najd, 55. 
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Hawk, a warrior compared to a, 45, 
67 . 

ffazaj, a metre, xlvii. 

Heart, see Tongue. 

Helmets, S2. 

Hermits, 103, 104. 

Hero, the Arab ideal of a, 1, 3, 8, 
14, 16, 18, 20, 24, 29, 38, 41, 42, 
45, 51, 55. 57, 59, 85, 96. 

Iltnnd, used to dye the fingers, 75 
Holy House of Mekkah, 112, 117, 
118. 

Holy Land, the, 96, 98. 

Horse racing, 19. 

Hnmnn sacnflces, xxrii, xxviii 
Humanists, the, of the 1st and 2nd 
centunea, xxxix-xb,. 

Hunting, XXV. 

Infanticide, xxx note, 34 
‘JshnL, a plant with red seeds. 111. 

Jinn, the, good and evil spirits, 82, 
83. 

Journeying, mode of, 49, 51, 111, 
112 

K&him, diviners, xxi, xxxi 
Kdmil, a metre, xlvi. 

Kaaidahs, or odes, xix 
Kata, or sandgrouse, 28, 78. 

Khafif, a metre, li. 

KkiadmA, a plant, 70. 

Kings of Ghassan, 98, 99. 

Kings of al-Hlrah, 98, 101. 

Kings of Kindah, 104. 
jpir’dw, quoted : — ^Muhammad’s lapse 
(jsdr. lui), xxix ; female offspring 
and infanticide (sdr. xvi), xxx note ; 
poets xxv), xxxii ; " Days " 
(sdr m), 15 ; curse upon Abu 
Lahab (sdr cxi), 23 ; prohibition 
of wine, etc. v), 30; Jinn 
{sArr. xlvi, Ixxii), 83 ; idols of 


Antediluvians ^{sAr. Ixxi), 86 ; 
Thamfid and <Ad {sArr. vii, xi, 
XXVI, xxvu), 120. 

Lightning, 103. 

Lions in Arabia, xxvi, 113. 

Litters in which women travelled on 
camels, 46, 47, 76, 111. 

Locusts, 86. 

Love, 68, 71. 

Lute, 64 

Luxury, a Desert Arab’s ideal of, 
64, xxvi. 

Madid, a metre, lii. 

Mail, coats of, 31, 32, 38. 

al-Mamr, a game of chance played 
with arrows, 30, 85, 87. 

Marriage in old Arabia, 43, 107-109, 

Metres, Arabic, xlv sqq. 

Mountams, glory and greatness of a 
tnbe compared to, 20, 22 ; their 
permanence contrasted with the 
fugitive life of man, 91, 93; a 
storm among the mountains, 103. 

Mu'allal&t, meanmg of the name, 
xliv ; Mit'aHalah of Imra-al-Kais, 
93, 94, 103; of Tnrafah, 79, of 
Zuhair, 110 sqq ; of Labld, xlv 
note; of ‘Antarah, 116; of ‘Amr 
b. Kulthum, 7, 9, 22, 25; of 
al-Hanth b Hillizah, xxxvi, 7, 22. 

MufaddaUy&t, the, xl. 

Ndhghah, meaning of the name, 97. 

Kajd or Upland, xxi, 69. 

Oaths, xxviii. 

Occasional pieces (Mf'ahi), xix. 

Occupations of Desert Arabs, xxv. 

Odes {ka^tdahs), xix. 

Old age, hving to, deprecated, 17, 20, 
62. 

Omens, xxxi. 

Oracles, xxx, 106. 
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Outlawry, 29, 121. 

Owls, superstition in regard to, zxx, 
43, 67, 77. 

Palm Sunday, 96, 101. 

Palms, fiuitiul, 90. 

Patience piaiscd, 24, 41. 

Poiiumo of Manslnm, 112 ; perfume 
used at solemn oath-takings, 100, 
118. 

Pilgrimage to Mekkah, sxviii, 118 

Pillar {Build)), 91, 93 

Poetiy, Aialiic, its beginnings un- 
known, XVI , eailicst poets of 
■whom we have lomaiiis, xii , 
rapid spiead of art of icise, xiii, 
high estimation in which poets 
were held, id ; laiish lowaids 
reaped by them, become attend- 
ants at couits of al-Hiiah and 
Ghassan, id ; decline of eaily fiec 
spint, xviii , etfoct of al-Isl<lm on 
the old poetry, xxxii; change in 
speech and life, xxxiv ; end of 
original peiiod of Arabian verse, 
XXXV , its foims and gcncial cha- 
racter, xviii , orally handed down 
by > diiU, XXXV , when fiist written 
down, xxxvii, how rescued fiom 
disappearance, xxxviii 

Poet'4, most eminent, after al-Islara, 
xxxiii note , Muhammad’s dislike 
to poets, xxxii ; a contest of poets 
determines adhesion of Tamhn to 
al-Islam, 34. 

Preserves of pasture {hiuida), 6, 8 

Promptness in rendering help,piaiscd, 
1, 2, 3. 

Rajaz, a metre, xIm ; used for ex- 
e recitations, xx, icsembles 
utterances of diviners and Kui’an, 
xxi ; specimens, 44, 56, 57. 

Hancour, a sickness for which the 
only cure is death, 41. 


Hansom ‘ one man a ransom to Mis- 
fortune for another, 9. 

Havens, 41. 

Rail is or reciters, xxxv ; preservation 
of old poetiy due to them, xxx\i. 

Hcckomng Day, 90, 113 

Heligion of pagan Arabs, xxvi ; their 
caielessncBS towards religion in 
geneial, xxvii; saciificcs, xxvii, 
the Pilgi image, xxviii; the sacicd 
months, xxii, xxviii ; oaths, xxviii, 
natiiie of Arab polytheism illus- 
trated by Miihammacl’s lapse, xxix , 
belief in a Fiitnic life, xxx, divi- 
nation, augiiiies, and omens, xxxi, 
influence of Chiistianity upon re- 
ligions thought before Muhammad, 
92, 93, 113. 

Eevengc, mastei -passion of the Arab, 
xxiii , its loot in the stiong family 
atfection which pieuiiled, illus- 
tiated by the Dirges, xxiv, blood 
unavenged “diips as the dew,” 
48, 61. 

Hocket {aiJialdn), a plant of the 
wilderness, 70 

Royal raiment, 97, 101. 

Rilkhdmd, a plant, 70. 


Sacred months, xxii, xxviii, 69. 

Scorpions’ stings, benefits that carry 
no, 95. 

Seipcnt, warrior compared to a 
deadly, 48, 61. 

Shoes, soft, 96, 101. 

Sin, 90. 

Singing-girls, xxvi, 87 

Skirts trailed in time of peace, 48, 
51, 62. 

Society in pagan Arabia, xxii, 37, 
121 ; Zuhair’s picture of it, 114, 
115. 

Spears, 13 ; used figuratively for 
strength and vigour, 24, 25 ; the 
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feet and blades of spears, respec- 
tively, used to typify peace ond 
Ivor, 114, 122. 

Spimg in Aiabia, xxi, xxii, 69, 70 , 
a poet compares his mistress to 
spring, 74. 

Stais, Mother of the cliisteicd, 16 , 
the Eveilasting Stais, 91, 93 , 
thought to be hung in their places 
by lopcs, 91, 94, the Stai-herd, 
95, 100 

Statues, beautiful women compaied 
to, 64 

“ Stirrer of battle-flame,” phrase for 
a wainoi, 55 

Stones, sacicd (ansdl), xxviii, xxix, 
93 

Sunshine, geneiosity compaied to, 48 

Sword-blades, notched, piaised, 21, 
49, 96. 

Tamansk-tice, scraping baik off, a 
mctaphoi foi deti action, 23. 

Taivil, a motie, xhiii , Tawil in 
English verse, xlix. 

Tcais, the well of, 54 

Tongue and heart, his two smallest 
things, make up a man’s whole 
woith, 115, 122; a bittci tongue 
compared to the noith wiud, a 
soft tongue to the cast uind horn 
the Pcisian Gulf, 79 

“ Treasure of an-Natif,” 88 

Tribal constitution, 37 

Tubes of Central Arabia, 119, of 
al-Taman which emigiated thonce, 
65. 

Upland or Ndjd, what compiiscd in 
the, XXI, 69. 

Veil, gieat change in society wrought 
by stnet enforcement of tho, after 
al-lslam, xxxii. 


Vows to abstain from luxuries till 
vengeance is gained, 49, 51, 
109 

“Vulture-mother,” 113, 121, 
Vultures, 49. 


TUdySr, a mctic, xhii. 

War, not so universal or continuous in 
old Arabia as might be supposed, 
xxii , feminine in Arabic, 32 , com- 
pared to a bearing camel, 7 ; to a 
mill, 8, 9 , to a flammg fire, 8 ; 
bums away all false seeming, 31 , 
girds up her skiits, td . , pi esses 
with deadly grip, 42, Zuhair’s 
descnption of War, 113. 

War of al-Basus, 6 

WarofUahiB, 107, 115 

Wars, Sacrilegious (because they 
broke out in the sacred months), 
42. 

Wattled walls of encampments, 37, 
51, 91. 

Woaici’s comb, 38, 40. 

While antelope. 111, 117 

Wild animals of tho Desert, xxv, 

XXVI 

Wild kmc. 111, 117 

Winds blow in gusts, 16 , storm- 
gusts, 37 , shnll winds of winter, 
42 , bicezcsof Ifajd, 69 , uhisthng 
biccze, 78 , noith wind, 79 , east 
■wind, id 

Wine, XXVI, 62, 64, 72, dear-bought, 
86 , wine of Death, 96 

Wolf and hymna, hybnd of, 48, 51. 

Women, then position m old Arabia 
compaied with that under al-Isldm, 
xxxi, ideal of womanhood, 81, 
82 

Wilting, not used foi poetry till 
ncaily 100 years ofter Fliglit, 
XXXV ; impel fection of early Arabic 
writing, xxxr. 
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al Yaman, difPofent in climate from 
rest of Arabia, xxi ; and in the 
occupations and character of ita 
population, XXV ; constantly at 
feud with Ma'add, xxiii; its pro- 
ductions, XXV, xxiv note, 87 ; wine 
made in al-Yaman, 63 ; swords of 
al-Yaman, 49; trader of al-Yaman, 
103 ; ancient history of al-Yaman, 


and dispersion of its tribes north- 
wards, 65 , the l\tbba‘s of Himyar, 
their supremacy over al-Yamamah, 
6, 104; conquered bj Abyssinians, 
11 ; Abyssmians driven out by 
Saif b. Dhu la n with help of 
Persia, 87 ; after whose death al- 
Yaman became a Persuu. province, 
id., and xvii. 


THE END. 




